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A VISIT to Ireland in the summer of 1847 won my 
heart for that country and people. Vague imptessiond 
of the fierce rebellion of 1798, and especially the fete of 
Eobert Emmet, drew my thoughts to that portion of her 
history. But it was not until I came to know the fenulies 
of the Irish exiles in New York that I learned the partio* 
ulars of that eventful struggle. 

The subject was new to me, and perhaps will be to 
many* If I mistake not, the history of Ireland is not gen- 
ially known. Many who are well rifead on every part 
of English, and eyen of Scottish history, seem little in- 
formed on that of the sister island. The border wars be- 
tween England and Scotland have been invested with 
every charm of poetry and romance, while the far longer 
and deadlier resistance of the Irish to their conquerors, 
fills but a paragraph in the general history of Britain. It 
is hardly remembered that Ireland was once a distinot na- 
tion, and that she has a separate history. Of these civil 
wars that of 1798 was the last, and possessed the fireshedrfi 
inter^t. 

The novelty of the stoiy— ^liie distinguished actoft who 
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figured in it — ^and the tragical fate wliich so often tenni- 
nated the career of the young and the brave — ^riveted my 
attention, and led me to think that a connected narratiye 
of these events might possess interest to others. 

The struggle for Irish independence — ^which began 
during the A^^^can war, ,and closed with the Union in 
1800 — ^is one of the most remarkable passages of modem 
history. It has been thrown into the shade by the co- 
temporary French Eevolution. But the war of factions, 
and the EebeUion, in Ireland, was one. in that series of 
convulsions which then agitated Europe. It Itas aU the 
interest of a great battle for liberty. It was a contest car- 
ried on for more than twenty years between the passion 
for freedom on one hand, and arbitrary power on the 
other, a contest finally ending in civil war. It was a 
period of military atrocities — yet resisted and set in con- 
trast by individual heroism and popular enthusiasm-^by 
eloquence in debate and courage in the field— a period, in 
short, like all revolutionary epochs, distinguished by great 
virtues and great crimes. The spectacle is full of excite- 
ment — ^a nation rising fixjm the torpor of ages, and "shout- 
ing to the earth" — ^the old chieftains, that have long held 

ft 

the fortress of power; alarmed and training their guns on 
the advancing masses— the people defeated and driven 
back, yet returning with new vigor to the conflict. The 
events axe aU closely connected, and are in continual pro- 
gress. They succeed each other regularly like the acts of a 
drama. The interest heightens at every succeeding act. We 
shall see how a peaceful movement for reform grew into an 
ligitation &r revolution ; how an open political association 
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darkened into a secret conspira<5y ; how entreaties spumed 
changed to angry menaces, and threats ended in blood. 
The whole has its catastrophe in the rebellion of 1798. 

The progress of this story brings into view every vari- 
ety of incident. Now armed battalions move across the 
field in brmiaat array-and now we foUow peaaants in 
their hiding-places among the hills. At one moment we 
are in the heat of battle — ^and then alone on the field at 
night, Ustening to the wail of a mother over her son. 
Now the narrative leads us to the floor of Parliament, 
watchifig till midnight the stormy debate — ^then to the 
court-room, where the young and ardent patriot is on triid 
for his life — ^and next we see him, attended by soldiers, 
marching to the place of execution with slow step and 
muJHed drum. 

There is not a passion of our nature which is not 
awakened in reading this history— pity, grief, indignation ; 
anger at the treachery of some, admiration at the fidelity 
of others. The melancholy fete of so many brave men, 
ike sufferings and courage of the peasantry, the pathetic 
eloquence of the Irish orators — ^all lend a painftd interest 
to the events we have to relate. 

It is a sad story. Yet we are fascinated even in these 
dark scenes by traits of the Irish character, which con- 
stantly break through the adversities of their condition, 

** Like skies that rain and lighten,'' 

by incessant flashes covering the darkened heaven with 
brightness. The record of so much suffering is relieved 
by the mixture of much that is honorable to our nature. 
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These scenes have an additional interest to xus from the 
£ust, that several of the principal actors in them were 
afterward cast upon our shores. At first I thought only 
to write brief memoirs of the Irish exiles, but this soon 
ran into a general history of the revolutionary scenes in 
which they bore a part. It therefore seemed best to make 
the design of this. volume more complete; to embrace in. 
it the origin and course of that projected revolution in. 
which they were actors. The Subject is a historical unily : 
the events of this period are so connected — ^the subject ia 
so compact that it may be viewed apart. It forms a dis«> 
tinct chapter in Irish history. I however so ikr adhere to 
the original design as to detail with particular minuteness 
the part borne by these illustrious exiles. They are the 
heroes of the story. It is often by following the fortunes, 
of an individual that we obtain the most graphic picture 
of a historical period. As tiie American reader may feel 
particular interest in theil: fate^ I have glanced rapidly at 
their history after they left their country and settled in 
ouxs. It is pleasant after scenes of strife and blood, to 
contemplate a picture of repose. It furnishes that relief to 
the eye which artists seek in painting. It affords that ex« 
quisite satia&ction to the moral fbelings^ which is the 
highest pleasure in history. 

The materials of this history are scattered thrbugh 
many volumes, and mixed up with masses of merely local 
or temporary interest. TTo sift huge octavos down to a 
few material fkcts, and to ctot aside the party rancor with 
which every page of Irish history is disfigured, has been 
the labor of many months. The olgeot has been to 
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glean from this wide field sucli detaOs as might be of per- 
manent historical value, and to weave them into a con- 
nected tale. 

It has been my care to make this narrative strictly ac- 
curate; to introduce no feature into the scene for effect 
which was not authentic history. This has made it neces- 
sary to compare the different historians of that time. 

Many personal incidents have been communicated by 
the families of the Irish exiles. The reader will miss the 
vivacity which gave to each anecdote its charm in the re- 
lation. But I beg hiTTi to imagine that he is sitting before 
a blazing fire on a winter's night, listening to Irish melo- 
dies, and in the intervals, that he hears these brief chap- 
ters recited by a fair reader, and with a pleasant voice. 



New York, Feb. 1851. 
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CHAPTEE I. 



A Qlancob at Irish Histqet. 



The Irisli claim, to be a very ancient people. How 
long the island lay uninliabited-^at what time man first 
set foot upon its silent shores — ^are matters of coiyecture. 
Probably the same Celtic wave, which, at a remote period 
of tiiiie, swept across Europe, and inundated Britain, 
reached Ireland. But these aborigines of the island were 
lialf-naked savages, with long hair and of ferocious aspect, 
and belted with skins. They lived in rude huts, and sub- 
sisted on acorns, or by hunting and fishing. Society was 
in its rudest state. Divided into clans, they acknowledged 
the sovereignty of petty chiefe. Their religion, like that 
of the ancient Britons, was that of the Druids. 

But the Irish historians are fond of tracing their origin 
to a more civilized people. The FheniciaxiSi the maritime 
adventurers of antiquity — so run their ancient chronicles 
— sailing westward,, founded Carthage, and planted other 
colonies atohg the coast of Africa, and in Spain, and from 
tihence crossed to Ireland, the outer limit of the theu 
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known world. Traces of this Asiatic origin yet remain in 
tlie land. The round towers, which still stand like soli- 
tary columns in her vaUeys, were erected at a period be- 
yond the reach of history, and are believed to have been 
reared fot the. worship of the sun. The feastingi md 
cries of the peasantry at ftmerals^^thc L&h wake&-^is a 
custom which carries us back directly to the East 

Even thus early, portions of the country were inhabited 
ij . powerfd r^%h. MA .race te bade i..o .Ms 
period the line of theit kitigb. ** Eiflmember," says Ossian, 
"the kings of Erin; the stately forms of old. Let not 
the fallen be forgot, they vreVQ mighty in the field.^' 

But the island was but partially reclaimed by these 
bands of adventurers. The country itself was still. » 
wilderness, a wild waste of lakes and mountains, of bogs, 
and moors. The aboriginal savages still roamed through 
interminable forests. Bears had their dens in rocky cav-. 
enis. The wolf came down to drink of her mountain 
lakes, and the deer slept in his covert unscared by the cry 
of the hunter. Wild, fowl haunted her inland waters, and 
the eagle sailed along her no^hem rocky shores. The 
island lay in the solitude of nature. 

At length came Christianity, the true civilizer of na- 
tions. A holy ma^ landed on the shores of Ireland. The. 
life of St. Patrick is enveloped ir^ some degree .of obscu- 
rity, and perhaps looma up large in the twilight of tradi- 
tion. Still there seems no reason to doubt that there was 
such a man, who came over the sea ia the fiJ%h century, 
and devoted himself to the tX)nversion of the poor iidand- 
eia. He gathered them in the open fields or ujider tha 
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shade of an aged oak, at the sound of a drom,^ and 
preached to item the gospeL The savages sat at his feet 
in. mute wonder as lie related the story of the cross. They 
were won by his nnldness, and awed by the sanctity of his 
life. And chielfi sold vassals together embraced the new 
religion. • 

Then rose churches and abbeys in maHy a s^uestered 
valley of Ireland. Then were thje hill-sides pressed 
by pioujs feet The convent bell rang across the vale. 
Monasteries crowned many a hill, which were the reposi* 
tories at once of learning and of Christianit;^. From the 
sixth to the eighth century, Ireland was confessedly in ad- 
vance of England in dvilization and in piety. Hither 
came the great Alfred to obtain that learning which hia 
own kingdom could not afford. Irish nii^ionaries prop^ 
gated the gospel in the surrounding nations. To Ireland 
the Anglo-Saxon king Oswald applied for learned men to 
teach his people Ohristiamtjr. An Irish monk^ Oolumbai 
founded the monastery in the sacred island of lona, 
" which was once the luminary of the Oaledoiuan regions, 
whence savage clans and roving barbarians derived the 
benefits of knowledge and the blessings of religion."f 

The Irish chieftains derived wealth and power from 
the civilization of their people, and began to assume a 
rude, barbaric splendor. Lofty castles rose in which tho 
bards of Erin, like those of Wales, simg of the deeds of 
their ancestors, and the harp was heard in the halla of 
Tara. 



* Neidider^B WaUxj of the Ofanrdi. 
f «fdhiutoari T<Kff to ibe HcMdw 
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The Irish still linger -miSa. fondness on the traditions 
of ancient days. It is natural for an imaginative md 
high-spirited ieopl^rushed by superior power-to try 
to forget their present wretchedness in the recollection of 
ancient glory. The Oreek and the Italian, fiQlen, have 
never forgotten their former name. In twenty centuries 
the intense life of the ancient races has not become extinct. 
" Still in their ashes live their wonted fires." So the tra- 
ditional glories of Ireland give a charm to her hills und 
valleys. The songs of her ancient bards linger on the air, 
fainter and fainter, yet still more sweet, like the sound of 
bells dying away in the distance.* 

The pressure of Asiatic nations upon the tribes of 
Eastern and Northern Europe, precipitated the barbarians 
of Scandinavia upon the Eoman Empire, The same vast 
migration of nations forced some of the Germanic tribes, 
to the "West. The Saxons landed in England, but seenx 
not to have invaded Ireland. Not so easily did she escape 
the visit of* "the rugged Bane." Sheltered behind Eng- 
land and Scotland, she felt not the first shock of inva- 
sion. But the bold sea-kings at length passed the Ork- 
neys, and turned their prows to the south. They sailed 
by the stormy Hebrides, and found a larger and more 
beautifdl island. These intrepid navigators have left their 
footprints along the coast. Dublin is .a Danish city. 
They retained their power in Ireland for two hundred 
years. 

* Whoeyer is cariouB in sneh matters wili find the subject of Irish An- 
tiquities treated at great length in Moore's Histtny of Ireland. 
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Scarcely were the Danes-expelled before another in-' , 
Tader came, whose hand is still upon- the land. In 1170 
the Anglo-Normaji first set foot upon these shores. 

It is a curious &i<st that the invasion of Ireland WBS 
undertaken by the English to extend the authorily of the 
Pppe. 

The primitive churches of Ireland were remarkably 
pure. Bemote from the center of Catholic Christendom, 
they were little affected by the corruptions of the Church 
of Home. They cared little for festivals and splendid 
ceremonies, "only preaching," says the venerable Bede, 
" such works of charity and piety as they could learn fi:om 
the prophetical, evangelical and apostolical writings." 
They acknowledged no allegiance to the Pope. Indeed 
their churches could hardly be called Episcopal, for though 
they had bishops their clergy were all equal. There was a 
bishop to every parish. But he assumed no lordly pre- 
rogatives nor splendor. He was poor like the people 
whom he instructed. This fact may conciliate the regards 
of Protestants towards that unhappy country. 

In 1164, the same year that Henry II. ascended the 
throne of England, Nicholas Breakspear, the only Eng- 
lishman that ever filled the Papal chair, became Pope 
under the title of Adrian IV. Eager to extend his sway 
over aU the British Islands, he issued a commission to 
Henry IE. giving him authority to subdue Ireland to the 
OathoUo faith. He was to pay to the Pope the tribute of 
a penny for each house, and on this sole condition was at 
liberty to establish himself as monarch of that country. 

This fact Catholic and Protestant historiaais have com- 
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bined to suppress, thougli for very diflferent reasons. The 
Catholics did not like to admit that they had been be- 
trayed by tiieir Holy Father, nor the Protestants of Eng- 
land that to the gift of their great enemy they owed their 
only title to Ireland. True, several years after the Pope's 
commission, the English were invited over, as the Saxona 
had been invited into Ikigland, to aid in settling a civil 
dispute^ which gave another pretext for invasion. But 
they brought the commission of the Pope as their title to 
the land. The army under Strongbqw, which landed in^ 
the south of Ireland, was a band of crusaders, marching 
imder the banner of religion. So thiit, i/7hen English- 
Protestants lament the obstinate adherence of the Irish to 
the Church of Bome, they may thank themselves for 
teaching them the lesson which they have learned )30 well» 






CHAPTER n. 

Wht Tta Ibibh BASK xiofi EsausBj^laxLAXB A OovQunln) OouinmT.r— . 

No. Fusion of Baoes. 

It is easy to imderstand the bitterness which existe 
between tlie Iridi and the EngKsli. Ireland is a conquered 
coimtry. To reconcile a nation to nevr masters several 
generations must elapse. The wounded pride of a van- 
qnished race can be healed only by time, and the most 
conciliating policy. 

Biit this &ct alone does not explain the long-continned 
animosity. K Irdland was a conquered country, so was 
Scotland; so was Wales; so was England herself. But 
in all these instances there was a gradual fusion of races. 
The victorious invaders gradually melted down into the 
mass of the nation. Thus the feir-haired daughters of the 
Saxons won the hearts of their Norman lords^ and woman's 
charms effibcted what could not Tiave been effected by 
centuries of wars. Thus in all the invasions of England. 
Andent Britons, Saxons^ Danes j and Normans, ran to- 
gether, and have made that composite race, which is now 
ihe noblest in the world. 

In Scotland and Wales the English at first encountered 
the same hc^tility as in Ireland. For hundreds of years 
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the name of tlie Saxon was as bitterly liated among the 
Highlands, and the Welsh mountains, as across the chan- 
nel But these were parts of one island, and the waves 
of population gradually flowed together. Ireland was a 
distinct country, and could be Anglicized more slowly. 
Of a proud race, and inflamed with ideas of the an- 
cient glory of his country, the Celt stood apart from hid 
foreign masters. But time heals all wounds. The blood 
shed in battle sinks into the earth ; the grass grows green 
oyer the slain ; and ancient feuds and wars at last die out 
from the memory of men. Here time would have brought 
oblivion and reconciliation, if continued oppression and 
cruelty had not kept the wounds fresh and bleeding. The 
most woftd blunder ever committed in the long mis- 
government of Ireland, was the laws early passed prohib- 
iting marriages between the English and the native Irish, 
— even making it an act of high treason. This rendesred 
the evil incurable. The two races, naturally jealoua of 
each other, wiere thus forced asunder. The nation was 
divided inta a dominant and a servile class; between 
whom there must be forever jealousy, hatred, and ofl»n 
civil war. 

Had the Normans, at the period of their conquest, 
prohibited marriages with the Saxons, the same bitterness 
would have been entailed upon England. The two races 
would never have coalesced. The animosity of slaves to 
their masters would have descended from generation to 
generation. The history of England would have been 
little more than a succession of wars between two races as 
utterly apart, and as deadly hostile, as the Spaniard and 
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the Moor. Had the same barbarous laws been passed in 
Wales and Scotland, to render impossible a mixture of the 
subjugated people with their masters, the English would 
have been as cordially detested in those countries to this 
day as they are in Ireland. It was the interest of England 
to make the hereditary divisions in her mixed people 
disappear as fast as possible, and to fdse the whole popula- 
tion of the British islands into one nation. But these 
laws rendered the line of division indelible. They 
branded the greater part of the nation as a subjugated 
people, and compellied the English to stand, always in 
the attitude of invaders, clad in mail, and with arms in 
their iands. The Irish remained a distinct people, almost 
as much as the Jews, and with the hereditary sense of 
injustice which markff that stricken race. The English 
continued aliens in the land, aliens by blood, by language, 
and by religion. Thus the two races remained apart, the 
one to cheSsh an inextinguishable sense of ^ng, and 
hatred of their oppressors, and the other a bitterness 
against the poor people whose spirit of resistance they 
could not break. 

In Scotland great social. inequalities existed, ,but the 
organization of the BSghlajid dans gave the serf an 
interest in the fevor of hm lord The clansman felt a 
pride in the success of his chieftain. He followed him to 
the war and to the cha^e, and in return received his 
powerful protection. Sometimes he shared his hospitality. 
The bagpipe was heard in the castle grounds, and rude 
Highlanders in their tartans danced on the green sward, 
and then ate and drank at thdr Chi^s expense. These 
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friendly customs, wUcli were remnaiits of feudal tiineS| 
softened the rigor of tlie peasant's lot, and made thd 
relation between him and Ids superior one of affection. 

But in Ireland the lord and the peasant were of different 
r^es, and had no feelings in common. The landlord did 
not deign to speak to the laborer. The peasant did not 
dare to address his master. They remained sullenly apart, 
the one in his palace, the other in his hovel. As there 
was no duty of protection on the one side, there was no 
gratitude or allegiance on the other. Such persevering 
misgovemment arose in part from ignorance of the Irish 
character. > . 

For six hundred yeaxs the English have been masters 
of Ireland, and yet they have not understood the people 
of that country. The intense self-consciousness, the in- 
domitable pride and will of an Englishman, prevent hiTy> 
from entering into the feelings of one differently constitu- 
ted from himself They have i^egarded the natives of 
Ireland as a turbulent, half-barbarous people, that must be 
awed by bargh government. A more ignorant and sm^cidal 
policy could not J)e devised. A Frenchman is not more 
unlike an Anglo-Saxoti than is an Irishman. like the 
Highlanders, and aU Celtic nations, the Iriffh are a chival- 
roiffi, proud, and high-spirited people. They can not be 
powed by severity.- Oppression but exasperates them and 
renders them more xmgovernable* They can not be so 
tamed. On the other liand, they have wann hearts, and 
flight easily be conciliated by kindness. If the English 
oould . stoop to conciliation, they would not find a more 
gratefrd ^md loyal p^ple in all their dominions. 
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But the policy early adopted in Treland was that .often 
pursued by civilized nations, who have conquered savage 
tribes ; presenting only the alteriui,tive of slavery or ex- 
termination. At first the English rule was confined to a 
portion of the island, called the Pale. But as they extend- 
ed their explorations, they found that it was all a goodly 
land, worthy of conquest and pillage; The English knight, 
pricking over the hills of Cotnaught and Munster, rejned 
in his horse on- the heights to look down on the broad 
lands, and nobler bays and rivers at his feet. Sir John 
Davies wrote home :-^" I have visited all the provinces of 
that kingdom, in sundry journeys and circuits, wherein I 
have observed the good temperature of the ayre^ the fruit-, 
fulness of the soyle, the pleasant and commodious seats for 
habitation, the safe and large ports and havens, lying open 
for trafficke into all west, parts of the world ; the long inlets 
of many navigable rivelB, and so many great lakes and 
fireshponds within the lands, as the like are not to be scene 
in any part of Europe ; the rich fishings and wild fowle 
of aU kinds ^ and lastly, the bodies and minds of the 
people, endued with extraordinary abilities of nature." 

Such was the prize ofBsred'to English cupidity.- It wa8 
an age of brilliant conquest Cortez had subdued the 
proud Mexican monarchy. Pizarro had added Peru, a. 
land of gems and gcdd, to the va^- dominions of Spain. 
And now Elizabeth proposed the complete subjugation of 
Ireland. The policy adopted was as tinsparing and re- 
lentless as that of Cortez in Mexico. Bat the Briton icnxnd 
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in the Gelt a haughtier foe than the Spaniard &un4 JQ the 
Mexican. The Irisb were often vanquiglved ib baittlf^ but 
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never subdued. It was then proposed to exterminate the 
people by laying waste the country. Burning and mas* 
sacre devastated the land. The flames, set to fields of 
waving grain, consumed the food of the people. Famine 
completed the havoc which war had begun. Then ensued 
a scene of woe, only equaled by the ravages of Hyder 
Ali in the Camatic. " No spectacle," says MorrisoQ, " was 
more frequent in the ditches of towns, and especially in 
wasted counties, than to see multitudes of these poor 
people dead, with their mouths all colored green by eating 
nettles, docks, and all things they could rend up above 
ground." 

It seems too much to impute to England the deliberate 
design of exterminating a whole nation. But long enmity 
and cruel wars had so imbittered the English against the 
Irish, that they were hardly sensible of the barbarity of 
their conduct. Even the gentle poet fepenser applauds the 
success of this policy, and recommends that the country be 
still tept waste, so that gradually it maybe depopulated. 
" The land being thua kept from manuranoe, and their 
cattle from running abroad, by this hard restraint, they 
would quietly consume themselves, and devour one an- 
other; the proof whereof I saw sufficiently . in those late 
wars of Munster, for notwithstanding that the same was a 
piost rich and plentiM countiy, full of com 'and cattle, 
that you wotUld have thought they would have been able 
to stand long, yet in one year and a half they were 
brought to such wretchedness as that any stoney heart 
w:ould have rued the same. Out of every comer of the 
woods tad glyxmes they came creeping forth upon their 
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haads, for their legges could riot bear them. They looked 
like anatomies of death ; thejr spake like ghosts crying out 
of. their graces ; tiiey eat the de^d Qarrions, happy where 
they oould find them; yea,. ai?td one another soon after, 
insomuch ^ the yery carcasses they i^ared not to scrape 
out of their graves ; tod if they found a plot of water- 
cresses or shamrocks^ to these they flocked as to. a feast for 
the lime, yet not able td cpntinue therewithaU ; that in 
a short space there w^ie none almost left, find a most 
populous country suddenly left void of man and beast" 

During the. bitter, ward of the time of Charles L, no 
matter which party got the upper hand, the Irish were 
feted to suffer. They suflFered from the duplicity of 
Charles, and they were (srushed uiider tibe iron hand pf 
Cromwell. The Irish were devoted to the house of Stuart, 
and stood by them in all their misfortunes. But this 
wretched femijy rppaid their devotion with, the ^basest 
treachery. Charles L, and Jamed IL, while looking to thpi 
Irish for support, and for the mazritehance of their thrones, 
were both playing a double gajne. The Irish were the 
most felthful supporters of the house of Stuart^ and that 
house abandoned them to ruin. It found, when too late, 
that in tlBS treacheiy it hwl ruiii^ iteelf . 

Cromwdl came to Ireland apparently with the feeling 
that the country had never been conquered, and deter- 
mined to finish the work. Be attacked Dr<^heda, which, 
after an obstinate defense, surrendered on promise Kji 
quarter. The bravery with which the town was defended 
urould have led^ generooB foe to grant honorable textns. 
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But Oromweil refused even to ratify the agreement of Yob 
officers, by whicli their lives were to be spared. He 
ordered the whole garrison to be put to the sword.- It con- 
sisted of two tiiousand men, and the butchery occupied 
two days. It ivas the design of this n:iassacre to strike 
terror into the hearts of the Irish. Perhaps, to some ex- 
tent, it succeeded. But it fixed the first indelible fltain oit 
the name of Oliver Cromwell. The feame horrors were re- 
peated at Wexfori Cromwell forbade his soldiers to give 
quarter. -^ 

Then did this holy army take possession of the coun- 
try, and comparing themselves to the Isra^Ktes, and Ire- ' 
land to Canaan, proceeded to distribute the promised Ituad 
among their tribes. • Confiscation followed confiscation.. 
■Almost the whole island changfed hands. The best Irish* 
estates were distributed among the praying captains and. ' 
majors of Cromwell's- army. Of the Irish who were per-^ 
mitted to Uve, thousands were driven into the wilds of 
Connaught. The Boundhead was as unscruptdaus as the 
Cavalier iii taking possession of the Irish lands. Both were 
ready to raise the cry of "no popery," or "the English 
interest," whenever it was neceissary to secure them. In 
the civil war in Ulstery in 1641, Sir William Petty ob- 
serves, " There was now a great game to be played for the 
estates of the Irish preprietors. - Upon so great odds the 
English won, and have, besides other pretenses, a, game- 
ster's right at least to their estates, but as for the blood shed 
in the contest, God alone knows wlip Sid occasion it" 

It is an instance of those stranjge inconsistencieswhich 
meet w everywheire in history, ihat the period when the" 
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Englirii people were most damorous for liberty themselves, 
was tlie period in wHohthey bore most hard upon others. 
The dateof liberty in England was the date of oppressipn 
in Ireland. The Parliament und6r Cromwell humanely ,de- 
clared- '^ that it was not' their intention to extirpate the 
Irish nation I" And yet this same Parliament, which gave 
liberty to England, resolved in solemn, debate by both 
houses, "that they would not consent to the toleration.of 
popery in Ireland, or any.OT his imgesty'a dominions," 
which was in effect declaring a . war of extermination 
against seven eighths of the whole population of that 
country. 

Every impartial historian now concedes the great ser- 
vices rendered by the. Puritans to the cause of English Ub: 
«rty. But that they were more advanced than the rest^ 
of their age, in principles of toleration, is not so apparent. 
If anywhere on earth just religious lib^iy could be found 
at that day, it should^ have been in that band of pilgrima 
who sought freedom to worship God amid tiie forests of 
this hew world. Yet from these shores, bleak and inhosr 
pitable^ yet dear to our fethers, becauiae they afforded a 
Tefage from oppression, l^^ent fortJi this counsel to old Eng- 
land: "I begge upon my hands imd knees^ tb^t the ex- 
pedition against them [the Irish] may be undertaken while 
the hearts and hands of our souldiery are hotj to whom I 
will be bold to say bri^y : happy, is he that shall reward 
them as they have served us, and cursed be he^ that shall 
do the work of the Lord negligently, cursed be he that 
holdeth back his "sword from blood ; yea, cursed be he that 
uaket^ not his sword starke dnmk with Irish blood, that 
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doth not lecoinpense them double for their hellish treach^ 
eiy to the English, that maketh them not heaps npon 
heaps, and their country a dweUing-place Hot dragons, aa 
astonishment to ufitions : let not that eye look for pity, 
nor that hand to be spared, that pities or spares them, and 
let him be f^x^ursed^ tibat qorseth not them bitterly."* 

Such were the sentiments which national jealousy and 
religious hatred could inspire even in the breasts of good 
men« Witii suQh messages <;ame the English to orudit the 
last spark of liberty out of a brave and unfortunate people. 
How different fix)m that gentle reign which Christ came to 
establish on earth ! 

When Charles IL was restored to his fether's tlGcone, 
tiie loyal Irish, who had forfeited their estates for taking 
up arms to support his £ither, expected to be reinstated iu 
their just possessions. But so &r jBrom this, Charles con* 
firmed the confiscations of Cromw;ell, thus punishing the 
loyalty of his Irish sulgects. - The motive of this strange 
act was curious. It was that Cromwell, though a regicide 
in England, stood in Ireland as the r^resentative of the 
English interest, and to dispute the authority of England, 
by whomsoever governed, was an oflfense not to be for- 
given. The whole aim was to establish in Ireland a pow- 
erful English interest This had a double object— to pre- 
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* 1h» GUrn^ CkWer of Ags^wsixi in Amerioa, by Bey. N'athaiiid Ward. 
Has dergynumcame to tliia ocnmtry in 1634^ and mm pastor of the churdi at 
IpBwich, Maaa He returned to England in 1646, and preached before the 
HdoM of Oommons, and pablished a book with tiie above quaint title, ofx the 
political state of England. It is a book of much wit Its spirit may be 
judged of f^ ^ extract abore. 
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y^t Ireland from beoondng a oommerciied rival, and to 
secure her close dependence upon England It was a 
schema of bargain and plunder between England and her 
Irish colony. To the English residents inlreland was granted 
as their ishare of the spoil, the internal government of the 
co^mtry, the broiad lands of the Irish, and their Spoliation 
at h5me, while they were to purchase the support of 
England by Ibhe sacri&ie of national independence and of 
foreign trade. British statesmen had already begun to see 
that Ireland, if left to herself might become a great power 
on the seas. The natural features of that island, its deep 
rivers, and broad-armed ports^ pointed it out as fitted to be 
a great commercial country. The English government 
anticipated this, and it therefore became a settled policy 
that Ireland should be systematically depressed, to prevent 
her becoming a rival of England. Thus, while the ships 
of England were crossing all oceans, extending the wealth 
and power of their country, the commerce of Ireland was 
BUbjected to restrictions which amounted to a virtual pro- 
hibition. While English merchants were reaping the 
wealth, of the Indies, the Lrish were lefb to derive a scanty 
fiubsistence from digging the soiL In this, Ireland was 
treated like the other English colonies, which do not exist 
at all for themselves, but only to pour riches into the lap 
of the mother country. The. policy was successfiiL In 
two hundred years it has knade England the richest coun* 
try on earth, and Ireland the poorest. 

Tlie Bevolution of 1688 gave the English a new excuse 
fi)r robbery, for the Irish hisbd been &itliful to the &lle& 
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monarch. The course of the Irish in this civil war was 
one of honor, though of misfortune. They defended James 
n. bravely at the battle of the Boyne, and ,wonld have car* 
ried the d^^y biit for his cowardice and vacillation. But 
while they were, shedding their blood for him on the banks 
of that stream which rolled red on that terrible day, the 
monarch deserted them, and fled to France. HoweVer^ 
they shed no tears, for that They werje heartilj glad to 
have him gone. " Change kings," was their cry, " and we 
win fight the battle over agaia." They were then firee to 
carry on the war on their own account, unchecked: by a 
cowardly king. They retired behind the Shannon, and 
threw themselves into Athlone and Limerick. William 
advanced to attack them, and was signally defeated. The 
next year the great Marlborough resumed the war with 
better success. The last fortress fell, and the war was ended. 
Two days after the treaty was signed, the French appeared 
oS the coast, coming, as they have generally done, to the 
assistance of Ireland, a little too late. The glory of that 
long defense of their country and iJieir king, belongs to 
the Irish alone. • Thcr fete of war was against, them, but 
their honor, their courage, and their fidelity, had at least 
been maintained, and should have secured them generous 
terms. Never had a struggle less reason t6 be denounced 
as a Bebellion. .They fought against rebellion. But the 
pretense was eagerly seized for new confiscations. Ireland 
was once more a conquered country, and " to the victors be* 
long the .spoils." William himself was an enlightened and 
tolerant king. H^ was carried away by no fiirious hatred 
of the Irish, or of their religion. The Prince of Orange 
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vras no Oraxigeman, though that persecuting* aasociatioxi 
have taken his name. But he' was overborne by the rap^ 
oixTus soldiers who followed, his. bantiers. Again^ ancient 
Irish femilies were compelled to leave their homes and the 
graves x>f their &therd, and go forth like Abraham, not 
knowing whither they went. Again, a new bnood settled 
in the land. Wasted counties were filled up by the En- 
glish plantations. Almost ^the whole of Ulster waa occu- 
pied by Scotch Presbyterians. ^ 

In Scotland Acre h^ve been two. open Tebellions Brnco 
— in.l715,andinl745. It is hardly a hundred years since 
the English cavalry rode down the Highlanders, who had 
taken up arms foi* Charles Stuart, on the field of CuUoden. 
But how ditferent was the treatment of Scotland fi:om that 

of Ireland! - - < 
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Such has been the war of extennination' which England 
has carried on in Ireland. By the most sweeping confisca- 
tions known in the history of the world, and by a general 
system of expatriation pursued for hundreds of years, she 
has tried to root out the old stock, and to cause tha nation 
to dwrndlcaway. God has brought their counsels to naught. 
The more the Irish have been oppressed, the more they 
have mcreaspd. In spite of war and fimine, ihey hare 
multiplied like the Israelites in Egypt. 

Where the proud spirit of the Irish could not be bro- 
ken, the alter?iative has sometimes been given them to em- 
igrate. At the surrender of Tijmerick was witnessed a 
scene which illustrates the spirit of Irishmen. In the terms 
of capitulation it waa agreed that the troops who were un- 
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williug to enter the service of England should have liberty 
to retire to France. A flag was planted in front of the 
town ; the representatives of three kin^ stood beside it ; 
and as the army marched by, those who chose the service 
of the King of England were to file to the left, those who 
chose France to keep on. All was silence on the pl*in, 
save the slow tramp of fifteen thousand men. A few. hun- 
dreds only turned to the left. The great body marched on 
in solid column, preferring exile to a home in theij^ coun- 
try no longer jfree. They were Soon the flower of , the 
armies of Louis XIV. 

So the severity of Cromwell drove thousands into 
foreign coupitries— a suicidal policy, which England has 
had cause to rue on many a bloody field. This . led to the 
formation of Irish brigades in the continental armies. ■ A 
reserve of these troops turned the tide of battle at Fontenoy 
against "the proud Cumberland." Sa England has ofl»n 
been crossed by the sword of her exiled, subjects in the 
armies of Napoleon, and in both the American wars. -^ 
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The. cauisd whicb more than all others has kept up 
the aKenatioti of races in Ireland, has been difference of re- 
ligion.- Without bearing this in mind, no one can under- 
stand Irish history. This is the cause whiqh has made its 
civil feuds atid wars so bitter. 

Had the Reformation spread in Ireland as it did in 
Scotland, there might have been a gradual assimilation of 
the Celtic and Ss^on races. But as it stopped the otbec 
side of the channel, it rather aggravated the condition of 
the Irish, as it destroyed the only bond which jeinained 
between them and their conquerors, the bond of religion. 

' A stumblifiig-block to the reader of Irish history is the 
fact that the Eefprmation never spread in Lreland. It wiH 
not do to set this down at once to the stupidity of the 
Irish people. Whatever calapdty it may hitve been to 
them that they did not embrace the new religion of their 
masters, the Protestants of England have them3d[ves to 
blame fbr it The measures employed to introduce it re- 
volted the nation. Had it been brought to them in tlie troa 
spirit of Christianity, it 'would have met little resistance. 
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Had pains been taken to instruct lie people, to commend 
the new faith t6. their intelligence or to their affections, 
thiB effect would haye been different. Had their preju- 
dices been conciliated by kindness ; had their confidence 
been won by the ministry of truly pious men^ who went 
among the people, who sympathized in their de|)ressed 
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state, who shared their poverty, and instructed them by 
conversation and by example, they would Imve found will- 
ing hearers in the cabins of that warm-hearted , peopje, 
Had some b6l<J and earnest Teforiner, Hke John Knox, 
risen up to give his own stamp to the clergy, and devoted 
idmself to the welfere of the people, the Eeformaiion would 
doubtless have spread as rapidly as it did in Scotland. 

Happy for Ireland had it been so ! What makes Scot- 
land the glory of aU lands? Her hills are bleat. Her 
glens are wild and savage. The rain beats on her bald 
mountains. Her gorges foam inth mist. What hand un- 
seen hath made fl6wers bloom upon the barren wa^te ? A 
pure religion has descended like a baptism on her^hills. 
And from many a lonely sheUing . steals up, the voice of 
prayer and of singing. These glens are made beautiftil,by 
the feet of heavenly guides. " On the Grampian hills" the 
spiritual shepherd " feeds his flock." 

But in Ireland the change of reKgion was a mere mat- 
ter of policy, and it was forced upon the nation in the 
most harsh and intolerant spirit. That country has been 
unfortunate in the aposdes who have undertaken to teach 
her a better fidth than her early, simple Christianity. 
Henry XI., who was coiomissioned to subdue Ireland to the 
Pope, before he could enter on that holy work, wad whip- 
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ped by eight monks for the murder of ^ saiAt at the shrine 
of St Thomas of Canterbury. Of Hemy/VJII, who intro- 
duced the Beformation, the high reputation foi;. sanctity i^ 
well known. As the motives of this monarch were the 
lowest, BO the means he einployed were th^ worst,. The 
preachers sent among the Irish were generally ignorant, 
and often not even men of decent morals. They, took no 
pains to learn the Jrish language. The liturgy t^bs read , 
in English, which to the peasantry was an unknown 
tongue. In condescension however to popular ignorance^ 
where an English reader could- not be found, permission 
was given to celebrate the service in Latin 1 Of two un- 
known tongues th^ people chose that which they had been 
accustomed to hear from their priests. For the spiritual 
welfare of the people the. imported clergy cared nothing. 
So utterly neglected was religious instruction, that but 
for thej Presbyterians of the north, and the Methodists, 
who have been the missionaries of the poor, Protestantism 
at this day would hardly have a, name in Ireland, except 
among the aristocracy and the hangers-on of government 
The fector stood alpof from the peasant, and hardly took 
notice of his existence except in collecting his tithes; 
whne "the priest was his companion, .his ^ counselor and 
fiieuc[. ^ Was it strange that the pobr people, who always 
judge more from example than from argument, should 
have hesitated to abandon the faith of their fathers for a 
new religion which furnished such sorry examples of 
piety? Attached therefore a» we axe to the Protestant 
Mth, we can iiot but regard the facj; that the Irish clung to 
their ancient religion under these drciimstances as, most 
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honorable to their national character. ' It ifl no credit to a 
man to change religions without yerj substantial reasons. 
He who does it puts shame upon- -his fethers by deserting 
the faith in which they lived and died. But what reason 
had the Irish to change their faith? Of the abstract 
points in dispute probably not one in a thousand had the 
means of forming a judgment, even if he had' the capacity 
tg decide upoi^ such questions. Since then they could 
We no opiBion of-iiieir own, they could only change on 
the authority of some one whose superior knowledge and 
character should be a sufficient guaranty for the truth 
and excellence of his doctrine. But Henry VIIL was 
hardly ^ough of a saint to create a strong presumption. in 
fiivor of the reformed Christianity. Was it a proof of flie 
stupiditrf of the Irish that they did not instantly recogtiize 
that exemplary king, or his royal daughter Elizabeth, to 
be divinely commissioned to preach a new religion ? Was 
it to their disgrace that they. did not forsak^ the feith 
which they had received from their spiritual guides at the 
bidding of a tyrant, or of an imperious woman ? Lordly 
prelates were easily seduced to change their church for 
the sake of advancement. , Out of nineteen bishops in the 
time of BUzabeth, seventeen abjured popery as readily as 
in the former reign they had renounced Protestantism.* 
But the parish priests and the poor peasantry clung to the 

* Tftylor's History of the CiTil W'ars in Ireland. TIub work has been re- 
pnbliflhed in ibis country in two yolumes of Harper*8 Family Xiibrary, and«r 
the title of Biatoiy of Irebuid. The reiferencea to it here are to the American 
edition. 
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'Worship of thedr father* Which gave the better evidence 
of an €iameflt fisdtii in Ohrifitiaiiity 7 

The Pturitans brought still another form of doctj^ne. 
But of these new Protestants all that the Irish saw, was 
that tifciey were for^i^ers^ who invaded their country with 
theirr <a:eed in one hiand and &e sword in the other ; that 
they claimed tQl)e saints, and so to have a right to possess 
the earth; that ti3Ley came to driye out the Irish as. hea- 
then, and were more anxious to elctemunate than, to con- 
vert them, since the former only would enable them to 
iseize upon their landd. , The Irish could not yield to such 
.arguments. They couM not associate retigidjoi with oon« 
fiacation and massacre. Th^ could not receive ike gospel 
fix>m hands red wilJi the blood of their brethren. 

It was manifesttf for thdr irUerest to turn B rote s t aa tB. 
fiut to have done so, instead of showing ihem a more 
devout ][)eople, would only have evinced an indiflbrenee to 
all religion. It would have argued about as sincere con- 
viction as Betn^s tummg Mohammedan. Nothing shows 
such entire recklessness of religion as faciUty in changing 
it It is -therefore the strongest proof that the ancient 
Christianity had a hold upon the aflfections 6£ the Irish 
people, that they would not change it,^ven' when driven 
fromv their homes and threatened widi death. 

If any thing had been wanting to complete tiie aliena- 
tion of .the Iricdi from the Reformed doctrine, it was sup- 
pliigd by the attenipt to enforce it by cruel laws. We 
hear much of the persecution of Protestants in former 
ages by Oatholics, and it is well to be renuinded that Prot- 
estants in their days of power have not always been mild 
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and tolerant.^ Human nature must be clianged heSoTfi 
the Irisli Catholics can regard Protestantism 'v^th any 
6the»^ emotions than those of horror. From the day 
that Henry VIII. proclaimed a new -religion through- 
out the British Islands, they have known nothing of 
it but it3 oppressions. It is associated with. England, the 
country which they most hate. To this day -they have 
but one word in their language to. designate Englishmah 
and Protestant. Both are Sassanagh, The very name 
recalls the wrongs of hundreds of years. It brings a&.esli 
to mind the oppressors of their country, flie murderers of. 
their fethers and mothers. The Protestants first came to 
Ireland, like Mohamrned among the tribes of Arabia, sword 
in hand. Instead of soothing down old enmities, they re-, 
vived hereditary feuds, and made the hatred of the Saxoii 
and the Celt more bitter and. relentless. When religion is 
perverted to sanction 'wrong ; when an unenlightened con- 
science or mistaken sense of. duty justifies persecution, it 
produces a cruelty more refined, a torture more exquisite, 
than mere revenge knows how to prepaire for its victims. 
Thusj when the Puritans came. to Ireland, the intensity of 

/_ 

* I shall nqt soon fSorget a ooHversation with the president of Mayiiooth. 
We were waHdng in the library of the College, talking of the Church of 
Rome. He listened with kindness to my objectionB, and made such answers 
as he thonght satisfactory. I es:pressed abhorrence of the persecutions 
by the Oatholics. He stopped, and speaking slowly and with great energy, 

• f 

readied, *^ Yes, the Catholics have peraecated ; but not more than the Protes- 
tants; and'nerer — never in the hbtory of the world was there an instance of 
each persecntion aa that of the Irish Catholics.'' The earnestness with whidi 
he spoke startled me, but since I am better acquainted with the wroogs of 
it country, it ito longer -ezciteo surprise. 
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tib.eir religiouiB zeal led them into cruelties wkiclx their 
hearts woidd not have prompted. They were ready to 
call down, fire from heaven to bum up their .enemies, be- 
cau3e' these were also the enemies of the Lord. They had 
continually before their minds the Israelites in Canaan, 
and felt called upon by the voice of God to exterminate 
an idolatrous nation. They were fond of quoting the 
texts, " That thy feet Dpiay be dipped in the blood of thine 
enemies, and that the tongue of thy dogs may be red with 
the sam,e," and " The high praises of God were in their 
mouths, and a two-edged sword in their hands, to execute 
vengeance upon the heathen, and punishments upon the 
people." 

' , The Catholics have been branded with infamy because 
some of them have. held that no feith was to be kept 
with heretics. We ore not anxious to screen them from 
deserved reprobation. A doctrine ^ ateocio,^, wherever 
it aj^ars, should be held, up to the detestation of man- 
kind. But let the truth be told. Many of the saintly 
Puritans taught no better morality. They held that all 
obligations were dissolved in treating with the enemies of 
God and man. "Not a few of the preachers of that 
period denounced from their pulpits the sparing of the 
papists as a heinous sin, and urged the godly to consum- 
mate the w:Qrk of .slaughter, even as S^jmiel had hewed 
Agag in pieces before the* Lord at Gilgal."* 

If we ask the cause of this inhumanity, we ishall find 
that it was owing to religious bigotry, stimulated by self- 
interest. The Protestants of Ireland were honorable men 

* Taylor, YoL iL p. 40. . 
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in other respects. They made great pretensions to re- 
ligion. They were men of integrity and unecmunon 
purity of life — honest, upright, fearing God, and not awed 
by man. They, too, had shown a heroism in suffering in 
their evil timesj which had won for them the admiration 
of mankind. But fanaticism liardened their hearts. It 
steeled them^ against pity. The spirit of religions bigotry/ 
which is set on fire of hell, consumed every sentiment of 
himianity. 

We do not charge thepe crimes to the whole t^rotestant 
•world. But neither is it fair to charge the sentiments of 
a few fenatichl Dominicans upon the whole of GathoUc 
Christendom. Persecution was the error not of one 
church only, but of. an age ignorant and superstitioufl — • 
an age, we trust, forever past. 

But the determination to crush Popery was not left to 
the occasional violence of persecution. It was framedinto 
a code of laws, more bitter and relentless tha;n ever before 
were devised to put down a jeligion. Gladly would we 
pass oyer thi? dark chapter, but the truth of history com- 
pels us to noti(» the penal laws ena<5ted against the 
Catholics of. Ireland. Persecutions have taken place in 
other couniaies. Eeligibus wars have destroyed the, tran- 
quillity of many nations. But a cruelly flo systemiatized, 
a code se inhuraan, we know not where else to find. 
"You abhorred it," said Burke, "as I did, for its vicious 
perfectioA; for I must do it justice, it was a complete sys- 
tem, fiill of coherence and consistency, well digested and 
well composed in -all its parts. It was a machine of wise 
and elaborate cbntrivanoe, and as well fitted for the op- 
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pr^ssion^ impoverialxnie&t aad degradation of a people, and 
the debasement in them, of human nature itself as erer 
proceeded firom the perverted ingennity of man." 

B J the laws passed in ,tiie r^i^ of Queen Anne, a 
Catholic ' could not purchase an acre of ground in the 
kingdom. He could not purchase any manor, ot tene- 
ment,' or even hold a lease for a term exeeeding thirty-one 
years. Even his lease, if he got' over a certain profit iSrom 
it, he forfeited to the first Protestant wljio made the dis- 
covery. ' If a Catholic owned a horse, of whatever value, 
a Protestant could take it &oni him upon paying him five 
pounds. Catholics were excluded 'firom many profitable 
branches of trade, and in many instances firom residence 
within the walls of cities. If they were not reduced to 
absolute penury, it was firojtn no lack of eflfort to impov- 
erish them. 

A Catholic could hold no office of trust or emolument, 
either civil or ipilitary ; and this, though the axmy and 
tSLYj were filled with Irish Catholics, serving as privates. 
They were admitted into the ranks as slaves, but nev^ 
allowed to -be masters.. Thus the sepose of dignity and 
self-respect which comes fifom the possession of property, 
or firom official station, was utterly broken down. Catholics 
had no hand in the administration of justice, and dared 
not hope for redress for any wrong. They'werd ^ not even 
allowed to sit on grand jurieer. Thus there was no obstacle 
to the pStty tyranny oi^ the country justice. The Protes- 
tant aseendeney had the ^gratification of ^mieJdng their 
heavy hand felt in every village and cabin of imhappy 
irelani Nor in this extremity had the Oatholia the 
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resource of education, or of peaceful religiotis worship. 
Catholics were not allowed degrees in thejaniversily of 
Dublin ; nor could they found or ^ndow any universilgr, 
college, or school of their own, even to educate iheii: own 
children. A papist could not teach, even as assistant to a 
Protestant toaster. A reward of ten pounds wad.dBG^red 
for the discovery of a Catholic usher I 

This narrow policy punished itself For as the Irish 
ecclesiastics could not obtain an education in. tiiieir own 
country, they were sent to study in the seminaries of 
France and Spain, and returned to Ireland, stronger in 
their Catholic prejudices, and unlimited in their devotiou 
to the Pope. 

Still the vengeance of the law hung over t^em. They 
were not permitted to celebrate their religious worship.. 
Fifty pounds were offered for the discovery of a Catholio 
bishop, and twenty pounds for a priest I ... 

A Catholic could not marry a Protestant. . As late as 
1745, (scarce a hundred years ago,) this law wa^ amended 
by an addition, that any papist priest, who celebrated such 
a marriage, should be hanged I Thus were they branded 
as a degraded race. Guilty of no crime, convicted of no 
wrong, simply for his religious feith, the Catholio waa 
visited with those penalties, which, under just laws, are. 
reserved for robbery and murder. Catholics and Protes- 
tants were kept apart from birth* How could they help, 
feeling that they were natural enemies ? " SucL'laws, " said 
an Irish orator, " were sown like- the dragon's teeth in ix^y 
country; but,' thank God, the harvest, ha^ been armed 
men I" . - 
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But this infamous code went still fexther, and attempted 
to introduce discord into every Catholic family. It soujght 
to destroy confidence between parents and children, by 
holding out temptations to the son to robTiis father. If 
the son of a, papist conformed to the established religion, 
he succeeded to the family estate, which from that moment 
the father could not seH^ nor mortgage, nor dispose of by 
will. No papist could be in a line of entail, but the 
estate passed bn to. the next Protestant heir, as if the 
papist were dead. A papist could not be the guardian of 
his own child. If the child, though ever so yoimg, pre- 
tended to be a Protestant, it was taken from the fiither, 
and placed imdei: the care of th^ nearest Protestant 
relation. At the same time the father was bound to pay 
an anhmty for its support* 

Such were the laws against the Catholics of Ireland, 
passed by the Protestant ascendency of that country, 
backed by England ; — b, code, which did not come down 
from the dark ages, but which was enacted at the com- 
mencement of tiie Eighteenth Century I And this at the 
very time that the ministers of England w6re engaged in a 
negotiation with the Emperor of Germany to obtain a ftill 
toleration of Protestfiiiitisni in his dominions! "Shame 
can no farther go."' 

These laws were executed in the most sanguinary 
epirit. Catholic chapels were shut up by farce. Their 
clergy were sent to prison, or into exile. . The history of 
persecutic^ in trelahd has not been so often presented as 

* For a full ezpteure of the enormity of this code, see Sidney Smith's 
articles in Uie Edinburgh fieriev, and Peter Flymley's Letters. 
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of that in Scotland. But if worthily written, it would be 
found as rich in tales of religious heroism as that of the 
Scotch covenanters. Priest-hunting waa' an amtisement 
for the gentry in Ireland as well as in Scotland Some- 
times bloodhounds were employed to track the game.* 
And many were the Mthfiil priests, who met their flocks 
in caves, in mountains, and morasses, to administer the 
rites of their religion. 

We record these acts of wrong in no spirit of triumph 
^ at the discovered tyranny of aniother country. It is^no 
part of the design of this volume to tevive bitterness 
against England, the Mother of Nations. We can sp^ak 
even of. these things with calmness, for they -are irrevo- 
cably past, and there is no prospect that they will ever 
return. Still it is fit that they should 'live in history, 
along mlJi tales of Bastilles and Inqtiisitions, as melancholy 
proofe of s , . 

-» , ^ • « 

" Man*B inhumanity to mm.'* 

The attempt to coerce the Irish produced the same 
effect as that tp enforce conformity upon the Presbyterians 
of Scotland* The Scotch resisted the encroacliment on 
their religious rights with the characteristic stubbomeaa of 
their nation. "On reading of the new liturgy in Edin- 
burgh, no sooner had the dean, arrayed in his surplici, 
opened the book, than a multitude, clapping their hands, 
and crying out, a pope! a pope I antichrist! stone him I 
raised such a tumult that it was impossible to proceed with 

* Taylor, Tol ii, p. 52. 
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tlie Bervice."* Such arguments were Aot to be resisted 
The Scotch at last prevailed, and obtained freedom to 
enjoy, their Prestyterianian in peace. The struggle of the 
Irish,, if less violent tod less successful, was not less 
honorable. It was the cause of liberty in both cases. 
Covenanter and Catholic alike contended for freedom to 
worship Ood. And on the Iriflh moor, as in the Scottish 
glen, it was to the honor, of a pioor peasantry that they 
clung to their ancient feith, rather than recdve passively a 
religion of which they knew nothing but that it was the 
author of iheir. woes. 

That the Irish character has survived such persevering 
efforte to crush and brutalize it, is tiie most extraordinaiy 
fact in the history of that people. That they retain to 
this day such wit and humor, Such gayety, and an attach- 
ment so affecting to tiieir xiative land, is the most, signal 
proof of the elasticity of their national character, and 
gives the best hope that they will yet rise above all their 
misfortunes; and secure the happiness imd glory of their 
country. • ' ~ 

* Hume's. History of Eegland. • 
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The Struggle for Irish iNDEPBunnifOB BRonnL^-THB AiocRicAir Wiju^— 

. DiUfQRR OF A Vbxj^oil Inyasion.^^-The Lush Yoluntuebs oroanioed.— - 

Demand for Free Trade and an Indefendent Parliament. — RETOLimoir 

OF 1782.-rREJoioiNG8 OB* THE PEopia — Grattan. — Tbe French RhtoIi^- 

TION BBEASB OUT. 



The first organized movement for liberty in Ireland 
was occasioned by the Americajpi ReivoluticHi. Our seven 
years' war of independence was the beginning of modern 
revolutions. The wave of liberty, rolling ficom^ the west^ 
soon began to break on the European shores. . Its first dis- 
tant echo was heard in IrelancL 

"When the news came that the colonies of Great Britoan 
beyond the seas had broken put into open rebellion against 
the paother country, the people of the British islands were 
uoanimous that it should be suppressed by force of amis. 
They had been accustomed to speak of their foreign pos- 
sessions as " our colonies," so that almost every man in the 
united kingdom felt as if the Americans were rebels^against 
himsel£ Besides it was a matter easily accomplished. One 
vigorous blow would annihilate the young power that had 
begun to lift its head beyond the dcean, and to deal this 
was essential to the integrity and glory of the Britosh em- 
pire. • - ' 
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Remote froxa the scene of contest, Ireland at first felt 
no .danger irojn the war which England was waging With 
her revolted colonieg. But when France and Spain came 
forward to tafce pistrt in the contest, tiiat conntry^as placed 
in imminent peril. The combined fleete were then superior 
to the naval forc6 cff England, and they rode through St. 
George^ Channel in' triumph, and threatened a descent 
upon the. Irish coast. Should tl^ey land, there was no 
foi*ce in Ireland to resist. them. The troops had been called 
oflf to Amerieia, and there remained in the whole island not 
more than fivp thousand soldiers to repel an invasion, or to 
suppress domestic insuprection. The loyal inhabitants be- 
came^ alarmed. Only eighteen years . before, Belfast had 
been invad<ad by the French. The inhabitants now peti- 
tioned ito English government for troops, to protect the 
city. The answer disclosed the weakn^s of England at 
that moment. . The government declaimed that all the force 
they could spare vas half a ^roop of dismounted horse, and. 
half a company of invalids ! ' Ctf course the French could 
enter Bel&st -without firing a gun. The people then det^- 
mined to arm themselves to protect their country. Thus 
began, in 1778, the organization of tiie Iridi volunteers.' 
The spirited town of Belfest took tibe lead, and other cities 
and counties soon followed. The goveniinent could not 
refiise them arms, and the organization q)read ^rapidly 
tjntil it numbered ''^eighty thousand nien, wdl «imed, and 
supplied wilh near -A hundred pieces of cannon. This 
was a force too fiMixddable to be attacked, and no is? 
^vasion was attempted. This was the first benefit of 4ihe 

C ■ • • ■ 
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American Bevolution to Ireland. It gave lier a national 
army. 

Meanwhile the war was silently producing a vast moral 
effect. At first the resistance of America was looked- upon 
as an audacious rebellion. Europe had not learned to re- 
spect her valor in the field, nor to appreciate .the principles 
for which she fought But as the war went on, the feel- 
ings of the Irish, and to some extent of the EngligK people, 
changed from contempt to respect, and frgm respect to ad- 
miration..^ The long line of muskets which gleamed over 
the breastwork on Bunker's Hill, and shot incessant flame, 
taught the British battalions that they had an enemy that 
was not to be despised. The darkest hour of the Revolu- 
tion was when the army of Washington fled through New 
Jersey,, tracking the ground with blood, the foe in hot pur- 
suit Yet even thentheir- triumiph was short. Crossing 
the Delaware in midwinter,, amid floating ice, the rebel 
hero had surprised two detachments in their camjps, fought 
and won two pitched battles, and recrossed with his pris- 
bners, before the main body of the royal troops could be 
brought up to the attack. A brave enemy could not re-- 
fuse their admiration of these daring achievements, and 
tales of the rebel.valor found their way across the sea, and 
turned the current of European sympathy in favor of these 
brave defenders of their native land. 

The brilliant army jof Burgoyne, as they marched out 
of their camp to lay down their arms, .and east a look 
towards the rude fermer soldiery that siiirounded them, 
could not suppress a feeling of admiration for these men, 
who, tiiough tiiey had wives and diildren to make life 
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dear, had come o^t from their mountain homes atthe call 
of their cOiuntry, to peril life in the field of battle. 

Meanwhile ihe attention of Europe beca^ie more, fixed 
on this colonial war: From being viewed as a rebellion, it 
began to be regarded as a rightful struggle for liberty, *nd 

# 

to attract the sympathies of the jBriehds of freedom through- 
out Eurc^. Bnthusiastio soldiers of libei:ty crossed the* 
seas to share the fortunes of the American arms.' And 
when the batteries at Yorktown were sUenoed, there was 
many a heart which rgoiced even in the kingly courts of 
Europe. The French grenadiers, who saw the proud col- 
umns of Comwallis file through their ranks as captives^ 
caught the enthusiasm for liberty, which beat in' every 
American bosom in that glad hour of triiimpk "And they 
carried back the principles of |teedom to take root in the 
soil of France. \ :'. ■ - 

At the same time the spell of English invincibility was 
sinking. From year to year the war went on. Campaign-, 
after^ campaign was begun and ended,- and yet conquest 
seemed as distaM as ever. No vanquished rebels sued for 
peace. No^ royal proclamation announced that the colo- 
nists were subdued, and their leaders brought tp-punishment 
Thus it continued for eight years, till England had to ao^ 
knowledge the unwelcome truth that she could not con- 
quer America,.and to gi,Ve up the attempt , 

The war operated in Ireland in.; other ways. It" 
brought no glo(|ii.l)ut it brought heavy taxes. * Of the few- 
articles of trade whioh remained to the Irish, the principaL 
was . linens. For those the American colonies had fiir- 
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niahed the most profitable market. Thia trade the war at 
once destroyed.' Besides, the Ehghah government had 
prohibited the exportation of com, leet it ahoidd cir- 
cuitously reach the other side of the Atlantic. Thoa 
the miseries of war were brought home to their own 
hearths. 

But the great effect was in the example of indepen- 
dence gained. America was free. "British supremacy 
had fallen there like a spent thunderbolt."* In acven 
years she had gained her independence, while for six 
hundred years Ireland had groaned in bondage. Must 
this always be ? Were they doomed to remain forever a 
nation of slaves ? 

The Irish volunteers had secured their first object,. 
safety from a foreign foe. By this they had learned &mr 
■ power. And now a greater object seemed within reach, to 
secure some degree of independence for themselves. They 
determined not to lay down their anns until the odious re- 
strictions on their trade should be abolished. Their com- 
merce should be no longer the hazard of war, nor sacri- 
ficed to the jealousy of English and Scotch merchants. 
They resolved that Ireland should enjoy that free trade 
for which she had vast natural facilities. Nor would they 
lay down their arms, until they had obtained the right to 
make their own laws; imtil their parliament should be 
emancipated from the control of England. 

The spectacle was sublime. It was the first organized 
movement for hberty which Ireland had seen for many- 
centuries. There had often been times of turbulence 
• Grattaii. 
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end of popiilar , violence, ^e old history ojf Ireland 
is full of- civil wars. The days of strife had been many. 
X)ld feuds had descended from sire to son, and often broken 
forth in deeds of vengeance. Many a chief had marshaled 
lipa dan. War-cries had echoed in the glens and down 
the vales. , Corpses had been strewn on the mountain and 
the plain. 

But since that day when the Irish- nation assembled on 
the memorable field of Clontarf, and, in a battle which 
raged from dawn till set of sun, broke forever the pow6r 
-of the Danes— the people had nevefr appeared united imtil 
now. No violence waa attempted. The movement was 
peaxjeful and firm. For the first time the people of Ireland 
^tood together ©hpulder to shoulder, to effect a bloodless 
revolution. A cry arose for universal. liberty. • 

" I never will be satisfied," said Grattan, " so long 
as the meanest, cottager in Ireland has a link of the 
British chain clinging to his rags:, he may be naked, but 
he shall not be in iron," Before, the nation had appeared 
as dead. Everywhere r^gned the stupor pf despotism. 
But noWf beneath thia sur&ce of death a great nation's 
h^art began to beat.* 

England zeaJsted as long as she dared. And Scotland, 
. though she hadjraffered sp much from England, joined in 
the opprapion pf Ireland fl-lasgow petitioned with liver* 
po^ and Man^ester against repealing the- restrictions 
on' Irish commerfee. But eighty thousand men in arms 
were not tp be trifled with. The eolumns of liberty were 
OH: the niardi for the capitol, and &^ English ministry 
gave way; Tb^ ijrincipal restrictions on Irish trade were 
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taken o&, and thus was yielded to fear what had long been 
denied to justice. 

It was a great point carried. But a greater one stiU re- 
mained, to secure the legislative independence of &eland. 
She had a parliament. She demanded that it should be 
free. Grattan moved in the Irish legislature, that " no 
power on earth save the king, lords, and commons of 
Ireland had a right to make laws for Ireland." The 
volnnteera, as one man, affirmed the declaration. Wliat 
might have been the result, had the American war been 
prolonged, it is impossible to say. But " the surrender of 
Lord Comwallis at Yorktown," saya an Irish historian, 
" lost America to Great Britaui, but preserved Ireland," 
Ixjrd North was forced to resign; and a new ministry, 
of wliich Fox was a member, at the same time acknowl- 
edged the independence of America, and granted justice 
to Ireland. England renounced the right of control over 
the legislature of her sister island. That parhament was 
deflnitely acknowledged to be an independent body, as 
free to make laws for Ireland as the English parhament 
was to make laws for England. The same independence 
was conceded to the Irish courta. There was no longer an 
appeal from them to a higher English tribunal. 

This great concession, called by Burke " the Irish Rev- 
olution," obtained in 1782 for Ireland, what the Revolu- 
tion of 1688 had secured for England. It was obtained 
by union and firmness, withoiit the shedding of one drop 
of blood. This euccess showed what Ireland might have 
obtained at almost any period of her history by similar 
unanimity, 
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The^entlitisiasm -which the attainment of legislative in- 
dependence eicited in Ireland waa' unbounded. Theiia- 
tion breathed more jfreely. The laborer looked around on 
his hilld with a prouder eye; The voice of the peasant was 
more cheerfuLin his cabin. His step was. lighter on the 
heath. AH 'classes . vere in transports at the idea that 
Ireland was once more a free'tiation. 

But the work* was not ended. Great abuses still ex- 
istdl • in the internal constitution of the country. ThO' 
chains which bound her were indeed struck off. But her 
limbs were paralyzed so that she could not walk. Her 
legislature '^^as no tonger a mere dejmtation of the English 
parliament; still it very imperfectly represented the Irish 
people. The mass had no polifictft power. By the laws 
against the Catholics three fourths of the nation were dis- 
franchised. And the mode of representation was as bad 
lul' it could be. The same rottea borough system existed 
<3ieite which it cost such a struggle to suppress in England. 
Indeed ft large majority of members of Parliament were 
nominees of bordughniongers. " Two thirds of the Irish 
House t>f Commons," said (Jrattan, *^ are returned by less 
than bna hundreJ^ persons. This, is not even an aristoo- 
racy. It -is an oligarchy." Men who held office were 
^Iso freely admitted to seats. Of 144 majority in one case^ 
104 were , placemen and pensioners. Thus were afforded 
faciUties^l&r unlimited corruption. That bribery was em- 
ployed to' cafry the measures of government, was noto- 
rious. Peerages weJre sold, and the money applied to buy 
up the borough proprietors, and thus obtain seats itt the 
House of Commoos lor the ^lervants of the. Adiainisttation. 
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This sliameless corruption was charged t^pon membeis oP^ 
Parliament to their face. They met the charge in a way 
which showed how low was their degradation. Instead 
of denying it, they ttimod it off by imputing the patriotio 
zeal c^ their accusers to disappointment that they had no 
Bhare in the spoils. Sometimes they threatened to fight a 
duel, or tp bring the accusing member to the bar of the 
House for contempt. Places and pensions were still -held 
out as a continual bribe to members to sell their votes to 
the government. Thus the Parliament was but the tool 
of the viceroy, his body of Swiss guards, as obedient to 
the word of command as those who defend the Pope 
against his own subjects. It was one of the forms of lib- 
erty which are sometimes found so convenient to carry 
out the designs of despotism, »The in^uence of England 
was omnipotent. The voice of poor Ireland could not be 
heard eveik in her own legislature. The nation was still 
governed against its will and against its interest. In short, 
the revolution had been, not in favor of the Irish people^ 
but^of a privileged order. 

Indeed the English ascendency hadleamed a more art- 
ful way to goyern Ireland — ^by granting a legislature nom- 
inally independent, and ruling it by patronage. "The 
king," said . Ghrattan, " had another instrument, more subtile, 
and more pliable, than the sword,' and against the liberty 
of the sulgect more Cold and deadly, a court instrument 
that mujders freedom without the mark of blood, palls.it- 
self in the covering of the constitution, and in her colors, 
and in her name, plants the dagger — Si borough parlia- 
nlent." So wonderfal did this discovery appear, that 
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many, chuckling at its success in Ireland, expressed regret 
that it had not been tried in America; that the English 
miuistpT' had not made concessions with a show of gene- 
rosity, granting to the colonists all the forms of liberty, and 
trusting to. their royal commissions, and chest of guineas, 
still to rule them in accordance with their will. / . 

• A great contest was ended. But a fiercer one was to 
begin. Hitherto the eflfort of Ireland had been to extort 
independence of her legislature from Sngland. The war 
was. now "with the pligai?chy at home. The nation had 
gained the shadow of liberty. It determined to have the 
reality. . . ' / * 

Now began the real striiggle for liberty. . Fqr centuries 
Ireland had been ruled by a small faction. All the offices 
— all the votes, were controlled by a cabal of hoary -headed 
tyrants, long us6d to poWer, And trained in the arts by 
which it is kept— a party that knew whom to overai^re with 
insolence— whom to conciliate with flattery, and whom to 
seduce wfth bribes — ft party determined in its ends, and ^ 
unscrupulous in its means, and now mad with rage at the 
prospect of losing any portion of its unjust power. 

In this great struggle Grattan was the master-spirit To 
him mainly was owing the Revolution of 1^82. His ap- 
peals then had aroused the nation. Many times he waa 
defeated. But as often he brought up the soldiers of lib- 
erty to the.attaqk, and at liist hcswas victcwious. 
. Once, more the political elements were in agitjttion, and 
Grattan appeared as the guiding spirit of the storm. ,He 
was formed by nature to be a great parliamentary leader. 
No" difficulties could repress his zeal, no dangers oould 

^ • 0*- 
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daunt him. He was the Chatham of the Iriflh senate. Like 
that great orator, one glance of his lordly eye cowed the 
daves of the court. His powerful voige reassured the timid 
patriot. He had to defy the haughtiness of those in poweri 
and to combat the irresolution and cowar(Uce of his own 
party. But he was equal to all emergencies. He was 
alike powerful in attack and in reply. His voic^ reverber^ 
ated through the nation. *^ There he was," said, Cuiran, 
" exerting ^n eloquence more. than human,. inspiring, form* 
ing, directing, animating, to the great purposes of your eal- 
yatioi;L" . I do not know that the two men have ever been, 
compared, but the figure of Grattan, standing on the floor 
of the House of Commons, with his ^hort, thick-set person, 
in his body all compact^ and in his style abrupt, condensed, 
vehement, seems strikingly like that-of his cotemporary 
Mirabeau, with his gnarled and knotted frame, and his 
shaggy head, rolling from the French tribune those thuix- 
ders which shook the continent. 

Great crises produce great men. Th^ criterion of a 
good citizen, according to Demosthenes, is to grow with the 
growth, and to decay with the decline of our country. By 
this rule we judge.that Ireland was now bursting into a new 
life, for nevisr, in all her history, was there such an array 
of genius gathered in her capital. And in those days of 
degeneracy, in a time of defection, when many were ready 
to sell their country,- it is delightftd to find so* much of 
what was noblest still arrayed on the side of poor, op- 
pressed Ireland. , 

But the wave of revolution never rolls back. And 
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now that legislative independence "was obtained, those who 
carried it determined to mike.it available for the good of 
the nation. ' Kie. volunteers came forward in a body, and 
demanded a reform in the representation of the country. 
A convention of "delegates — constituting a military con- 
gress — ^asisembled in Dublin, to urge their demands in 
a tone of authority. They demanded that rotten bor- 
oughs should^ be abolished, and. that men. holding offices 
under government, or receiving pensions, '-should not be 
a,llowed at the same time to-sit in parliament; While this 
congress was 'sitting, the. great Harry Flood, the rival of 
Grattan in eloquence and feme, but his co-laborer in this 
work of refi)rm, appeared in, the House of Commons, 
dressed in the volunteer uniform, and surrounded by other 
members in the game military array, some of whom were 
delegates, and brought forward a motion for the reform of 
parliament. The house wl« thrown into a tempest. Threats 
were heard in tiie hall, answered by shouts of defiance. An 
eye-witness describes the scene as "almost terrific." But 
the^ motion was finally voted down* They had not yet 

- learned the ^power of popular enthusiasm inflamed with 
the idea of liberty. ' 

' . Th^ spirit of the people had been excitfed by their re- 
cient victory. The demand for redress grew louder. The 
resistaiice of the government was artful and persevering. 
Session afl»r session they succeeded in evading the popular 
demands, when suddenly the French Revolution broke 
forth, and convulsed all Europe. The American Revolu* 
tion had lighted, the spark of liberty in Ireland,, and now 

> the French Eevolution blew it into a flame. 
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Had England at this time been governed by wise coun- 
sels; had liej statesmen recognized tbe new spirit of Hb- 
erty which was abroad in the earth,' arid yielded to it by 
timely and jnst Teforms, she would have bound Ireland to 
herself by the strongest ti^ of affection and interest ; she 
would have. had a faithful nation join its destiny^ with h^rs, 
which would have made the United Kingdom invincihle 
against Europe combined. But, instead of this, they dp- 
posed ererymeasUJ^e of .reUefi And when any reform waa 
extorted froin tiiem, it was yielded slowly^ reluctantly, and 
with such a bad will, that it l9st all the grace of concea- 
fiion. So far from affording redress, they adopted coercive 
measures to alence the complaints of the people, the 
method most calculated to exasperate, and to provoke opeu 
resistance. They did not At all consider the current of the 
age, nor . the temper of the Irish nation. Hatred of France, 
hatred of popery, and the obstinate bigotry of George DI., 
rendered tl^em deaf to all measures of conciliation. An 
instance of more blind misgovernment the world has never 
seen. . The consequence was that, plunging into a war with 
half Europe, she had, at the same moment, to guard against 
insurrection at home. With one arm stretched out to offer 
battle to the continent,, she had to reach back the other to 
hold down prostrate .Ireland. 

What woes thiiff policy brought upon that unhappy 
country we shall now see. Henceforth, her way lies 
through blood and tears. 
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Odbran. — His Boyhood.^College Life. — Is Destined foe i?he Chueoh.— 
Studies .Law. — His'Oonyebsation. — "Wrr, Humob and Pat&os. — Oonsti- 
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The Statu Tbial8.-^Loye of Irsland. 

The next year after tlie exertions of Q-rattan had se- 
cured the independence of the Irish legislature, and just as 
the great questioA oi refbrm began to loom up in the po- 
liticalhorizon, there entered parliament another man, 
whose name is imperishably connected with the "history of 
Ireland, John Philpot Ourran. Of a slight aind ungainly 
figure, there was nothing about him to overawe a legisla- 
tive assembly. Grattan wits the colossus of debate. Cur- 
ran, like a skillM gladiator, played round the' arena, and 
sometimes thrusting himself into the lists in the lighter 
armor of bis wit, "carried off the victory where his giant 
ally would have been less successful. But m truth this 
was not his proper theater. He came into the Parliament- 
house in the evening, after having been all day in court. 
He was then jaded in body and mind,' and chose rather to 
listen than to speak. As Grattan was most at home in 
parliament, Ourran was most in his element at tfie bar. It 
was in the Four Courts that be rose above all other men ; 
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that he won the reputation of being the most eloquent ad- 
vocate that Ireland had ever produced. 

But it is on other accounts that Curran deserves a more 
minute sketch in thia history. He represents, perhaps 
more than any of his celebrated countrymen, the Irish 
character— a nature compounded of imagination and sensi- 
bility. Though of less - kingly intellect than Grattan, ha 
was of a warmer temperament, and more fitted to be a 
popular idol. 

Cuitan sprang from the people. He was bom at New- 
market, an obscure town in the county of Cork, in 1750 — 
being thus four years younger than Grattan. On the 
iather'a side he was descended from one of Crpmwell'B sol- 
diers. Paasing his chddhood in the country, he was thrown 
much among the people. He loved to recall the days whea 
he played marbles in the street of Newmarket, or assumed 
the part of Punch's man at a country fair. He loved to 
visit. the peasantry in their cabins, and to listen to their 
tales. There he saw the Irish chaiacter — its ivit, its humor, 
its sensibility to mirth and tears. There too, in those rough 
natures, which appear so sullen and savage when brought 
face to face with their oppressors, he found the finest and 
tenderest alfections of the human heart. There too he 
found a natural poetry -and eloquence. He was a constant 
attendant at the weddings and wakes of his neighborhood. 
It was euatoraary at that time to employ hired mourners 
for the dead, and their wHd and solemn lamentations struck 
his youthful imagination. In after-years, he acknowledged 
thiit his firat ideas of eloquence were derived from listen- 
ing to the. laments of mourners at the Irish borials. 
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When transferred to Trinity College in Dublin, hq be* 
came. distinguished chiefly for his social powers. Pull of 
th§ exuberant life of youth, overflowing with spirits,* and 
fond of' flin and fioUo, he was always a welcome oompan- 
ion- among^ the students. 

His mother had destined him for the church. When 
he came out of College^ his tastes took another turn. But 
his mother never got 'over her disappointment at his not 
being a preachcTk Not even his brilliant reputation at the 
bar. and. in parliament, could satisfy her, maternal heart. 
She Uved to-see the nation hanging on the lips of thia al- 
most inspired, orator. Yet even then she would, lament 
oyer him, "^^O Jacky, Jacky, what a preacher was lost in 
you !" Her friends reminded her that she had lived to see 
her son one of the judges of the land. " Don't speak to 
me of judges-^] she would reply, "Jphn was fit for any 
thing; and had he but followed our -advice, it might here- 
after be written 'upon, my tomb that I had died the mother 
ofa bishop. , ■ .. . 

But no one as yQt. knew that he- had extraordinary 
talent for eloquence. Indeed he did not suspect it him- 
ael£ In his boyhood he had a confusion in^his utterance, 
from which h^ was called by his school-fellows "stuttering 
Jack Curran." It wi^ not until many year&- after, while 
atudying law at the Temple, that he found out that be 
cou2c^ speak. After his fame) was established, a friend 
dining with him o^e day, could not repress his admiration 
of durran's eloquence, and remarked that it must. have 
been bom with him. "Indeed, my dear sir," replied 
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Curran, *' it was not, it was bom twenty-three years and 
some months after me." But when he had made the im- 
portant discovery of this concealed power, he eijaployed 
every means to render his elocution perfect. , He accus- 
tomed himself to speak very slowly to correct }n» precipi- 
tate utterance. He practiced before a glass to make his 
gesttires graCeftiL He spoke aloud the most celebrated 
orations. One pi^ce he was never weary of repeating, tHe 
speech of Antony bver the body of Caesar. This he te- 
commeiided to his young^friends at the bar as a model of 
eloquence. 

And yet while he thus used art to smooth a channel for 
his thoughts to flow in, ho man's eloquence ever issued 
more fireshly and spontaneously from the hieart. It was al- 
ways the heart of the man that spoke. It was because his 
own emotions were so intense, that he possessed such power 
over the feelings of others. 

His natural sympathies were strong. sLike every tnily 
great man, he was simple as a~ child. He had aU those 
tastes which mark a genuine inan. He loved nature. He 
loved children. He -sympathized with the popr. It was 
perhaps from these popular sympathies that he preferred 
Rousseau among the French writers, and that his fi^ond- 
ship was so strong with Mr. Godwin. 

His nature was aU sensibility. He was most keenly 
alive to gay, or to mournful scenes. He had a boyish 
love of fim and frolic. He entered into sports with infi- 
nite glee. * In these things he remained a ohild to the end 
of his days ; while in sensibility to tears he had the heart 
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of a woman. Tkm to the last hour of life he kept hjs 
aflfections fresh and flowing. 

He had jhe delicate organization of genius. His frame 
vibxated to musio like an BoUan harp. He had the most 
exquisite relish for the beauties of poetry. He w:as extrav^ 
agantjy fond of worts of imagination. He .devoured 
romances. And when in his reading he met with a 
passage which gratified his taste, he wasj never weary of 
repestting it to himself,, or leading it to the friends whp 
came to see hkn. 

In conversation, perhaps the tnost prominent faculty 
of his mind was fency,- — sportive, playftd, tender, iand 
pathetic. His conversation was a stream^ which never 
ceased to flow. His brilliant imiagination, and the warmtl^ 
with which he entered into eve:^ thing, gave it a peculiar 
fascination. 3yron said that Ourran had spokcA more 
poetry than any man had ever written. In a carcle of 
genial friends, after dinner, his genius was in its finest 
action. His countenance lighted up, and his conversation, 
beginning, to flow, How sparkled, now ^ ran like wine. 
I'lasheS: of wit played. roimd him. Mirth gleamed from 
his eye and shot from hia tongue. He had an endless 

talent enabled liim to give the happiest effect. He told 
stories, and hitting off the points of Irish character by the 
most exquisite mimicry, he "set the table on a roar," 
foUowirLg perhaps with some touching tale which instantly 
brought teafe into every eye. " You wept," says PhUlips, 
" and you laughed, and you wondered ; and the wonderful 
cjreature, who made joxl do. all at; wilj| never let it appear 
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ttat h0 was more than your equal, and was quite willing, 
if you chose, "to become your auditor." ' • . ' , 

The xit of Ourran was spontaneous. It waa the 
creation of the moment, the electric sparks shot ficpm a 
mind overcharged with iinagery and feeling. In this it 
differed from the wit of another great Irishman, Sheridan 
had more of the actor about him. His brilliant 'sayings 
were prepared beforehand. He aimed at display ill the 
receptions at Holland House as much as when writing a 
comedy for Drury Lane. 

Perhaps no. foreigner, who has visited England, has had 
a better opportunity of seeing its distinguished men-, than 
Madame De Stael. She was constantly surrounded by the 

* 

most brilliaht society of London. Yet even in that blaEe 
of genius, she was most struck, as she often told her 
friends, with the conversational powers of Curran. Jhis 
too, was in 1813, when his health had sunk, and his spirits 
were so depressed, as to make it an effort to support- his 
part at all in society. ' ^ 

From the vivacity of his conversation, one wotild 
hardly have suspected the depth and seriousness of his 
character. In talking with ladies, or with young persons, 
his mind was remarkable for its constant playfulness. A 
gleam of sunshine illumined his whole being. Yet those 
who knew him intimately were aware that he wias subj'ect 
all his life to constitutional melancholy.' Like many other 
men celebrated for their wit, his gayetyv alternated with 
deep deprjBSsion. The truth was that he sympathized too 
intensely with the scenes of real life, to be uniformly gay. 
In his coimtry he sawso much to saddqn him^ that his 
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feelings took a melanclioly tone. The transition was often 
iiistantaneons from iumpr to pattos. His friends, who 
saw tdm in his lighter moods, were surprised at the sudden 
change of his countenance. " In grave conversatioh, his 
voice was remarkable for a certain plaintive sincerity of 
tone,"— a sadness which fiiscifiated the listener like moum- 
fiil music. ' 

In his eloquence appeared the same transitiojis of 
feeling, and variety of talent. He could descend to^the 
diyest details of law or evidence. Thomas Addis Emmet, 
who, though younger, practiced at the same bar, says that 
Cunan possessed a logical head. From this he could rise 
to the highest flights of imagination, and it was -here, and 
in appeals to the feelings, that he was. most at horn©. 
Sometimes his wit ran away with him. His fency was let 
off like' a display of fireworks. It. flew like a thousand 
rockets, darting^ whizzing, buzzing, Kghting up the sky 
with fantastic shapes.. ' ^ . - . 

By turns he couTd use the lightest^ or the heaviest 
weapon, as suited .the object of his attack; Where 
ethereal wit or playful irony were likely to be thrown 
away upon some gross and insenable subject, he could 
point the keenest edge of ridicule, or the coarsest invective, 
or the most wUhering sarcasm. 

When disse<»ting the character of a perjured witness, 
he seemed to delight in naaking him feel the, knife.- His 
victim, at such a time, appeared like an- insect whom he 
had lanced with a needle, and was holding np to the 
laughter and scorn, of the world. Thus, when treating the 
♦evidence of O'Brien, a hired informer, nrho had oome on 
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the stand to swear away the lives of men whom th« ' 
goyemment had determined to sacrifice, Curran apostro- 
phized the patriotic individual, " Dearest, sweetest, Mr. 
James O'Brien," exposing the utter rottenness-, of his 
character in a tone of irony, until the man, who had a 
forehead of brass^ was forced to slink back into the crowd, 
and to escape from the court. 

So in hi3 place in porlkment, when expgBiiig,the corl 
ruption of the afl^cers of government, he did not spare 
nor have pity. A swarm of blood-suckers had dGastened 
on the state, who were growing fat from draining flie life 
of then' unhappy cJountry, Curra]i proclaimed the im- 
maculate virtue of " those saints on the pension list, that 
are like lilies of the* field, — ^theytoil not, neither do they 
spin, but they are arrayed lifce Solomon in hia glory." 
The extent to which this corruption had gone was in- 
credible. "This polyglot of wealth," said Curran, "this 
museum of curiosities, the pension list, embraces every 
link in the human ^hain, every description of men, 
women, and children, from the exalted excellence of a 
Hawke or a Rodney,' to the debased situation of the lady 
who humbleth herself that she may be exalted." The 
road to advancement at that day in Ireland, to the peer- 
age, to -the judicial bench, was to betray the country. 
Gurran branded those who thus c^me into power by one 
of the strongest figures in English eloquetice. '^ Those 
fi)undlings of fortune, overwhelmed in the torrent of cor- 
ruption at an early jJeriod, lay at the bottom like drowned 
bodies, while soundness or sanity remained in. them; but 
at length becoming buoyant by putrefiiction, they rose i^ 
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they rotted, and floated to tire Surface of the polluted 
stream, where they were drifted along, the objects of 
terror, and contagion, and abomination." 

At the bar he often indulged in sallies of wit, and thus 
conciliated the attention of the cou!rt. His delicate satire, 
his comical turns of th(5ught," convulsed the court with 
laughter. Then suddenly he stopped, his lip quivered, 
his sentences grew slow and measured, and he poured forth 
strains of the deepest pathos, as he pictured the wrongs of 
his country,' or lamented the companions of other days, 

r 

the illustrious departed, "over whose' ashes the most pre- 
cious tears of Ireland had been shed." His voice excelled 
in the utterance of plaintive emotions; and the homage 
which had been paid' to his eloquence by mirth, was how 
paid in the sound of suppressed weeping, whiph alone 
broke the deathlike stillness of the room. In pleading for 
one on trial for his life, his voice subsided toward the close, 
and simk away in tones of solemnity and silpplication. 
Thus would he say, "Sweet is- the recollection.of having 
done justice in that hour when the hand of death presses 
on the. human heart I Sweet is the hc^e which it gived 
birth to I Prom you I demand' that jiistice for my client, 
your innocent and unfortunate feUbw-subject at the bar ; 
and may you have it for a more lasting reward than the 
perishable crown we read of, which the ancients placed on 
the brow of him who saved in battle the life of a fellow- 
citizen!" 

' But the trait which appears most-conspicuotis in the 
pubHc efforts of Ourran, ind which made him the idol of 
Ids countrymen, was his enthusiastic love of Irelfmd. Says 
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his Biographer, " Ireland was the choicje of his youth, «id 
was from first to last regarded by, him, not so much with 
the feelings of a patriot, as with the romantic idolatry of a 
lover." In early life he had learned to love the Irish 
peasantry J ai;d. no lapse of time could chill his' affection. 
No temptation of office could seduce, him frpm the side of 
the poor and the oppressed. He knew their noble qiuJi- 
ties, and Jiis boSom burned at the wrongs which they, suf- 
fered. . . ■ . 

One of his first causes at the bar was pleading for a 
Cathohc priest who had been brutally assaulted by a noble- 
man.. Such was the fear of iacurring the displeasure of a 
lord, that no- one dared to undertake the prosecution, tmtil 
Curran stepped forward, then a young lawyer, Hjs effort 
was successful Not long after the priest was caUed away 
from the world. He sent for Curran to his bedside, Oold 
and silver hejtiad none^ But he gave him aU in his power, 
the benediction of a dying man. He caused himself to be 
raised up in his bed, and stretching out his . trembling 
hands to place them upon the head of his defender, in- 
voked for him the blessing of the Almighty. Such scenea 
as this, wlule they excited the enthusiasm of the Catholie 
population throughout .Ireland for the young advocate, 
who had dared to defend a priest of their proscribed re- 
ligion, at the same time strengthened his determination to 
make conmioji cause with his coi^trymen in their suffer- 

As the most important cases in which it was his fortune 
to be engaged at the bar w6re political triads, he had con- 
stant occasion to refer to tho. state, of his country. Thet 
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thamey seemed to kindle in him a new eloquence of indig- 
nation:- Often in the midst of a plea at the bar, he fixed 
his ^glittering eye on the court, and poured forth a most 
vehement appeal for liberty and for Ireland. Thus, in hia 
^lebrated defense of Hamilton Eowan, he invokes the 
spirit of English liberty in a passage which has, become one 
of , the commonplaces of literature: "I speak in the spirit 
of the British law, which makes liberty commeiisurate with, 
and inseparable from, British soU; which proclaims even 
to the stranger and the sojourner, the moijientHe sets his 
foot upon British earth, that the ground on- which he treads 
is holy, and consecrated by ite. genius of u^iiversal eman- 
cipation. No matter in what language his doom may have 
been pronounced — ^no mattei: what complexion, incompati- 
ble with. freedom, aiL Indian or an. African sun nmy have 
burnt upon him-— no matter in whatxlisastxous battle his 
liberty may have been cloven down— no matter with what 
soleninities he may have been -devoted upon the altar of 
slavery ; the moment he touches the sacred soil of Britain, 
the altar.and the god sink together in the dust; his soul 
wtilks abroad in her own majesty ; his body swells, beyond 
tha measure of his chains, which burst from around him, 
aaid he stands redeemed, regenerated, and disenthralled, 
by the irresistiblo genius of universal emancipation" 

At this passage the.decprum of the court gavia'way to 
aburstDf irrepressibleenthusiasm; the house rang witLtiv 
multuous applauise, aiid it w&s some time before order was 
so far restored, that Mr. Curran was en'abled to proceed; 
At the conclusion of the speech the same tumult again 
burst forth, and at lii^ leaving tlie court, the populace were 
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SO wild witli joy, that they took tlie horses from his cai* 
riage, and themselves drew him home in trinmph.* 

It is melancholy to reflect that efforts so, great for the 
liberty and happiness of Ireland, were not crowned with 
complete success. But the patriotism and the courage 
were not less noble because overborne by superior power. 
It is the honor of Curran that he loved Ireland in her woe, 
and loved her to the last. Toward the close of lijfe he 
said, " To our unhaj^y country, what I had, I gave. I 
might have often sold her. I could not redeem her.* I 
gave her the best sympathies of my heart, sometimes in 
tears, sometimes in indignation, sometimes in hpp^ but 
oftener in despondence." "^ , . 

The history of Ireland, sad as it is, is bright 'with many- 
instances of such patriotie affection. We shajl have con- 
Btant occasion to observe them in the history of the strug- 
gle which we are now to trace.f ^ 

« 

* It may gratify the friends of the late "Mr. Sampson, to know that he aU 
beside Onrran through the whole of that memorable defense, ,and that ia liift 
rapid pen we owe the report of thi% the best preserved of all Onrran'a 
speeches. When he had finished, he bent over Sampson, who was writing 
down the conclusion, and asked him if he was satisfied, with him. Sampson 
assented, but added, " You plight have said something of Russell and Sidney.^ 
Curran instantly rose, and reminded the court that tiiey were aotiog, not lor 
^the present alone, but that theur conduct would live in history^ and concluded 
by comparing the feelings with whidi posterity would review the translus- 
tions of that day, to the emotions which' overflowed in their hearts, at read- 
ing the sad histdry of the sufferings of a Russell or a Sidney..'"-' 

4 Those who would know more of tins most remarkaU^iAiaD, I miist re- 
fer to the admirable memoir, by his 8on---and also to ** Reoolledtions of Oiip- 
ran,'* by Oharled Phillips, which Lord Brougham commends as ** the moak 
Hvely and picturesque piece of biography eVer given .to the world.'* 

See his Sketches of British Statesmen of the'Hme of Geor^ HI, 
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CHAPTER VI. ; 
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Thvobau) Wolfe. Tone. — ^Hib Eablt Loie. — Ma^etaqk/ — Stddhs LAW.r— 
-Paqjsot of a Miutaet Expedition to the South Bbas. — Settles in 
Dublin. — ^Fjuendship ^s^tth Emmet and. KussELLi , '^ • 

A BiFPKBENT charact«c.comes on tke istage. Wd have- 
Been tlie orator defending Ins countrymen 6t the 1:^ar and 
in the seliate* We are now to trace the ^ steps by which a 
political reformer, beoomes a revollitionist. We are to see 
an organizer of parties andofpeaoeftd reforms turning 
into fi conspirator and a soldier — an organizer, of armies 
and invasions. We derogate nothing firoon the loany 
prominent mien of this period, in assigning the first place m 
the jiesigns of revolution, to Theobald Wolfe Tone, th^ 
founder of-the United Irishmen/ and the chief agent in ne- 
gotiating the subsequent French iovaaions. 

This extraordinary man was bom, in Dublin, June 20, 
1763. ; Prom childhood- he seemed destined for a life of 
adventure. Thongh of an active mind, he hated booka 
He was fond of ^rts, vralldng-to the country, swimming 
in the sea ; and especially of that which is the delight of 
every idle boy-^military parades. The garrison of Dublin 
was often reviewed in Phoenix Park, and the sight of their 
Imlliant milfoxms, tiieir swcMnll aSoid' plumas^ with thioir 



quiet evolutions, and the inspiring sound of martial music, 
awoke his ambition to be a soldier — a desire Vltich pur- 
Bueii him through years, and wliieh he was at length able 
to gratify. 

When forced to apply himself to study, the natural 
quicknesB of his mind caused him to make rapid progress. 
At the age of seventeen he entered the University of 
Dublin, where he distinguished himself particularly as a 
^writer and speaker. 

" At length, about the beginning of the year 1785," — 
to quote from his autobiography — "I became acquainted 
■ 'with my wife. She was the daughter of William Wither- 
ingtou, and hved at that time in Grafton -street, in the 
house of her grandfather, a rich old clergyman of the nanae 
of Fanning. I was then a scholar of the house in the 
University ; and every day, after commons, I used to walk 
under her windows with one or the other of my fellow- 
fltudents. I soon grew p^sionately fond of her,aiid Hhe 
■also was struck with me, though certainly my appearance, 
beither then nor now, was much in lay favor ; bo it was, 
towever, that before we had ever spoken to each other, a 
mutual affection had commenced between us. She was at 
this time not sixteen years of age, and sts beautifiil as an 
angel. She bad a brother some years older than herself; 
and as it was necessary for my admission to the fernily, 
that I should be first acquainted with him, I soon con- 
trived to be introduced to hun ; and. as he played well on 
the violin, and I was myself a musical man, we grew inti- 
mate, the more so, as it may well be supposed I neglected 
Ho fair means to recommend myself to him and the rest of 
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tlie family, with whom. I soon grew a fevorite. My affairs 
now advanced prosperously; my wife and I grew more 
passionately fond of each other ; a^nd in a short -time I pro- 
posed to het to many me, without asking consent .of any 
pne, knowing well it would be in vain to expect it. She 
accepted the proposal a$ frankly as I made it, and one 
beautiful morning in the month of Jtily we ran off to- 
gether and were married. I carried her out of town to 
Maynooth for a few days, and when, the first edat of 
passion had subsided, we were forgiven on till sides, and 
settled in lodgings near my wife's grandfather. . I was now 
for a short time as happy as posable, in the possesgion of 
a beautiful creature that I adored, and who -every hour 
grew more and more upon my heart." 

But he had soon to break away from his young wife to 
goto pursue his studies at the Temple in London. A 
year later his bi;other returned from a Toyage.to St 
Helena^ aijd' joined him. The story of his wanderings 
upon the stohny deep fired the adventurous spirit of Tone. 
He conceived a project of planting a military colony in 
the Sandwich Isla-nds. He studied the position of these 
islands on, the map, midway between Asia and America. 
He conddered their latitude,in the temperate zone ; their 
mild climute and clear sky, their harbors for shipping, 
ihwr mountains and inland vaUeyp, their' soU aad fruite. 
His imagination reveled in dxeamfl of green and flowery 
islands, in fiar-off summer seas; of lying, under the cocoa 
palms, and having the ready food from the bread-fruit 
tre^ dropping around their tents. But with these taropi- 
cal visions he coupled the military spirit of Cortez. Lot 



maturing his plan, he read every book he could find relat- 
ing to South America, the voyages of Ulloa, Anson, Dam- 
pierre and others, and espeeially the tales of the daring, 
buecaniera, who had been the terror of those seas. The 
Sandwich Islands lay in the track of the Spanish gaJleohs 
from the Philippine Islands to the western coast of 
America. These he proposed to intercept by sending out 
privateers. But the main design was to assail the Spanish 
posseaaiona in South America. He dreamed of another 
conquest of Peru — of marching in the steps of Pizarro to. 
the throne of the Incaa. Subsequently he extended his 
views fitrther to an invasion of Mexico, He had learned 
the internal state of New Spain ; that the people were sub- 
jected to a cruel slavery, and were desirous of a revolu- 
tion. To aid them to throw off their yoke would cripple 
the power of Spain, and turn the treasures of her silver 
mines into England. He therefore proposed these Bchemes 
to the English goTernment as war measures. Several 
years later he had some correspondence on this subject 
with Lord Grenville and the Duke of Richmond. But 
the government was too much engrossed with troublea 
nearer home, and Tone was left to organize revolutions in his 
own country instead of planting colonics in the South Seas. 
Upon his return from London, he commenced the 
practice of law in Dublin. In this, he continued bat a 
year. He had an insuperable aversion to the law ; and the 
political questions which now agitated Ireland, and the 
breaking out of the French Hevolntion, gave a new turn 
to hia thoughts, and opened a career more congenial to 
his ardent mind. 
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It vrsA at tlds period that Ids life was most happy. 
To great talents, Tone tinited & flow of spirits, a gayety 
df heart truly Irish. He was restored to a wife to whom 
he never ceased to be a lover. He had formed an ao- 
quaintance with Thomas Addis Emmet, and with Bussell, 
whom he ever after regarded as his dearest friends. They 
agreed in their tastes and in their political opinions. The 
fi-iendship of l^ese young patriots bordered on romance. 
They were rejuiy to die for each other, or- for their country, 
which -they loved as a inother. As we are admitted to 
their councils, we are tranlsported back to the league of the 

■ 

three Swiss confederates on the field of Grutli. Ton^ had 
rented a cottage by the sea-shore, where he passed the 
summa:* of 1790, and' here Eussell, Who was a bachelor, 
almost daily dined and .deliberated with him. 

" Bussell and I were inseparable — ^I recall with trans- 
port the happy days we spent together'during that period; 
the delicious ^dinners, in the preparation of which my wife, 
Eussell, and myself, were all engaged; the afternoon 
walks, the discussions we had, as we lay stretched on the 
grass. It was delightful I Sometimes Eussell 's venerable 
fether, a veteran of near seventy, with the courage of a 
hero, the serenity of a philosopher, and the ' piety of a 
saint, used to vi^it our little mansion, and that day was a 
fifete. . My wife doated on the old man, and he loved her 
like one of his children. Russell's brother, John, top, used 
to visit us ; a_man of a most warm and affectionate heart, 
and incontestably of the most companionable talents I ever 
met. His humor, which was fure and natural, flowed in 
an inexhaustible stream. He had not the strength of 
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character of my firiend Tom, but for the charms of conver- 
satipn, he excelled him, and all the world. Sometimes^ 
too, my brother Willispn used to join us for a week. 
When the two Bussells; my brother and I, were assembled, 
it is iippossible to conceive of a happier society. I know 
not whether our wit was classical or not, nor does it 
sdgnifjr. If it was not sterling, at least it passed current 
among ourselves. If I may judge, we were none of us 
destitute of the humor indigenous in the soil of Ireland. 
Those were delicious days. The rich and great, who sit 
down every day to the monotony of a splendid entertain* 
ment, can ' form no idea of the happiness of our frugal 
meal, nor of the infinite pleasure we found in taking each 
his part in the preparation and attendance. My wife was 
the center and the soul of all. I scarcely know which of 
us loved her best ; her courteous manners, her goodness 
of heaxt, her incomparable humor, her never-failing, cheer- 
ftilness, her affection for me and for our children, rendered 
her the object of our common admiration and delight. 
She loved Kussell as well as I did. In short, a- morer 
interesting society of individuals, connected ' by purer, 
motives, and animated by a more ardent attachment and 
friendship for each other, can not be imagined." . . 



CHAPTER VII. : 

■ * • 
v' 

Tome Entsks nrro PoLinos.-r-1>iviiBioi^ of Pa&ties in Ir^laxd. — ^Hb Eif- 

- DEAYO&S 70 XJnITK THE DiSSENTEES AND CaTHOUC& — ^FoUNDS THE SoOIETT 

OF ITnitbo Irishmen. — Is appointed Seg&etart to the Catholio Qox- 

lCiTTEE.-rHl£» EfFO&TS IN THSUL GaUSE. 

Political excitement wa^ now agitating the whole 
island. It was hardly ten years since the American 
Bevolution, the. morning gun of liberty, had reverberated 
through Europe, like a heavy explosion rumblmg . among 
the Alps, jarring;^. the mountains and shaking down the 
avalanche. . Now .the* French Eevojution was in full 
progress, ... 

** Witb fear of diange perpleziDg monardu." 

. The sentiments of the English people were much 
divided as to the "probable result. Burke had published 
his powerful invective against the' French Bevolution, 
lamenting *• that the age of chivalry was gone, and that 
the glory of Europe was- extinguished forever." Paine had 
replied ^th the Eights of Man. The controvert divided 
the natioiL. Political , -dubs sprang into existence in all, 
parts of ^the kingdom. -Societies looking toward revolu- 
tion, an<i}iplding correspondence with France, were estab- 
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lished in England and Scotland, as well as in Ireland. 
But in the latter country, especially, the Eevolution was 
hailed with enthusiastic joy. The people of Bel£E»t celo- 
brated the taking of the Bastille with a grand military 
parade, and voted an address of congratiilation to the 
French people. As might be expected, these rejoicings at 
the liberation of another people were not unaccompanied 
with reflections on their own degraded condition, and the 
address of- congratulation to the French was followed by a 
demand for Irish liberty. These manifestations of populair 
sympathy were sometimes marked by significant tokens of 
the way men's thoughts were tending. Thus, at a public « 
dinner at Bel&st were displayed around the hall four flagSy 
America, France, Poland, Ireland,-^-4w< no Engh/Qd: 

Tone plunged boldly into the popular movement. Hia 
first step was to write a political pamphlet, in which he 
thus urged the people of Ireland to the work of reform,— 
" You have no foreign enemies to encounter, look then iit 
home. Now is your time for reformation; if it elapse 
improfitably, which of us can promise himself that he will . 
survive till the next era?" 

This pamphlet gained him some reputation, and the. 
whigs wished to attach him to their interests, and proposed 
to make him a member of Parliament. But his viewA 
were rapidly outrunning those of any party.- Even thus 
early he had misgivings as to the possibility of acoom- 
plishing.any thing for his country, so long as the inflnenoe 
of England remained so powerftd in the Irish government 
^' My mind had npw got a turn for politics. I thought I 
had at last found my element, and I plunged into it with 
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eageniess." He studied more attentively the political state 
of his country. '*^ I made speedily what was to me a great 
discoveiy, though I -might have -found it in Swift and 
Molyneux, that the influence of jBngland was the radical 
vice of our government ; and, consequently, that Ireland 
would never be either free, prosperous, or happy, until she 
was independent, and that independence was unattainable 
while the connection with England existed. I now began 
to look oDi the little politics^ of the Whig Club with great 
contempt; their peddling about petty grievances, instead 
of going to the foot of the evil:" * ^ 

Tone did not scruple to avow hi^ new opinions in a 
pamphlet which he published soon after on the question, 
" How far Ireland was bound to support England in the 

approaching contest with Spain." In this he took ground 

■ • ' . ... 

that Ireland was not bound by a declaration of war J that 
she had in it no mterest whatever; and that she might 
and ought, as an independent nation, to stipulate for a 
neutrality. In this he spoke without reserve of the possi- 
bility of entire separation. 

Still, though' such were his private views, he did not 
break with those political associates' who sought only a re- 
form of the government. He joined Cordially in their ef- 
forts, resolved to leave np means of peaceable redress un- 
tried before resorting to the experiment, at all timeg so 
fearful, of revolution. ' 

He therefore began to look about him, to see what 
chance there, was of a thorough reform in the government 
of his country. He reviewed carefully the strength of th^' 
different parties into which Ireland was divided. 



Tkey were three: first, the EngHsh or KstJiblished 
Church Party, Which, though but a small fraction of the na- 
tion, held all the power and patronage of the government. 
Ever since the revolution of 1688, this party had been in 
quiet possession of the church, the law, the revenue, the 
army, the navy, the magistracy, and the corporations of the 
cities. They, too, held five sixths of the landed property of 
the kingdom, estates which they had acquired by confisca- 
tion. Both their political power and their property they 
held only by English rule being maintained in the land. It 
was only iu a close connection with that, they saw security 
for themselves. As the price of protection, they in turn 
were willing to give up all foreign commerce. It waa a 
matter of bargain and sale. The protestant ascendency 
agreed to refrain from commercial rivalship with England, 
on condition that they should be upheld in thcfr usurpa- 
tion over the poor natives of Ireland. It mattered not to 
" them that the country at large was impoverished, so long 
as they were made rich. Both Ireland and India are proofe 
that immense fiartunes may be drained from a country, 
where the natives are kept in the most abject poverty. 
Of coiiise this party, being in power, desired no reform. 

Nest to the Established Church, were the Dissenters. 
This party was twice as numerous as the former, and com- 
prised far more public spirit. The Presbyterians of Ulster 
had composed the flower of the volunteers in 1782. Pcom 
the genius of their religion, and their superior pohtical in- 
formation, many of them were sincere and enlightened re- 
|>ublicans. 

The third party was the Catholics, which constituted 
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^o thirds of the nation. They, of course, desired refonn, 
but their spirits had bieen broken by long oppression, and 
they, oould not at once act with, much concert, or effect. 
The peasaintrj had been reduced, to the level of brutes. 
The few remaining gentry had no longer confidence to at- 
tempt any thing. " It was only in a class of their, mer- 
chants and traders, and a few members of the medical pro- 
fession, who had smuggled an education, despite of the 
penal code, that any thing like political sensation existed." 

On this division of parties Tone made his calculation. 
The govemmwit party he despaired of from the outset 
The Catholics, on the other hand,' he counted upon with 
certainty; No change could make their situation worse. 
The Dissenters' generally desired a reform, but they limited 
their demand to obtaining rights for themselves. Their 
object waa a reform c^ parliament; that of the Catholics 
naturally their own emancipation. The efforts of both had 
been paralyzed by their jealousy of- each other. In thiB 
mutual jealousy lay the strength of England. - K tmited,^ 
Ireland could be independent, or jemaiik connected with 
EnglaQd as an equal ^ It was, therefore, the interest of 
ISngl^id to foment divisioi^, to increase religLOUS feoda, and 
the hereditary animosity of races. , ' ' . ■ 

Tone saw that the only way to carry either reform or 
GathoUc emancipation, was to unite these measures, and 
to bring up the nation in an unbroken column to the doora 
of parliament. The dissensions of the Irish had always 
given their enemies the advantage.. If the Englisih as- 
cendency were allowed to play off the religious jealousieB, 
of one party against the other, the old game would.be^ol'? 
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lowed with the old result Unless the .people were xmited, 
there was no deliverance for Lreluid. 

As A Protestant himself^ Tone conid speak, withotit 
reserve to the Protestants of Ireland. He accordinglj ad- 
dressed himself directly to the Dissenters, in a pamphlet in 
fevor of the Catholics. He showed them that to be fiee, 
they must be just ; that to obtain their own rights, th^ 
must concede to others their rights. " The abnighty Source 
of wisdom and of goodness has inseparably connected libi^ 
erty aixd justice." They must join, to put an end tj3 that 
.inhuman code which denied all political existence to ihree 
fourths of the nation. He adjured his countrymen to buiy 
their religious hatreds, and to unite for the liberation of 
their common country. . ' .. 

This was a great advance on the political principles of 
the most liberal party. Grattan ];Lad indeed bdidly pleaded 
the cause of his proscribed countrymen.* But he stood al- 
33aost alone. His own party woxdd riot follow him. Even 
the whigs did not dare to hazard their popularity by touoh"* 
ing the question of Catholic emancipation. The Whig Clnb 
excluded it from among their subjects of disc^us^on. The 
Es^blished Church shrank i&om it with sanctimoiuous 
horror; 

The only body which had b6en touched at all with a 
fiseling of humanity toward their Catholic fellow-citiaens, 
was the Irish volunteers. • As early as 1783, the people of 

■..'. * 

* « Grattan enterjad parliament an opponent of the Catholic daima. H^ 
told the late Dr. Huseey, his most intimate firieod, that he owed his diangiQ 
of opinion to the accidental pemsal of Carrie's Civil Wars.** liyes of United 
XrUimen. Fitst series, toL i p. ^S. 
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Belfast, ali^T'ays in advance of their countrymen ia princi- 
ples of liberty, had petitioned for Catholic emancipation. 
And when that year the military congress sat in Dublin, a 
distinguished Catholic divine, 6u entering the hall, was re- 
ceived "by the volunteers with a full salute of r(9Sted- arms. 
Still as an earthquake rived the flaountains asunder, an 
eajrth<i[uake was needed to bring- them together. It- was 
not uiitil the French Revblutioil shook the foundations of 
evety^tate in Europe, that the Catholics and Protestants 
of Ireland approached to a solid and durable union. 

The exertions of Tone to unite the- Ciatholics and Dis- 
senters, led to the organization of the IJnited Irishmen. 
Of this memor$ible society^ Tone was the founder. In 
October, 1791, he was invited up to Belfest,. to consult 
with other leaders of the liberal party. He there pro- 
posed to them to drop the invidious distinction (Jf Cath- 
olic and Protestant, and to take the national denomination 
of United' Irishmen. They formed a political club. He 
wrote their declaration of principles. In this he states 
the gi^eat grievance of Ireland : " We have no naticmoLl gov* 
envment We are ruled- by Englishmen, and the servants 
of Englishmen, whose sole object is the interest of another 
country." In an essay the yeaar before; he had described 
the state of Ireland up to 1778. " Our benches were filled 
with English lawyers ; our bishopries with English divines ; 
our custom-house with English commissioners ; all officii 
of stat^ filled three deep, with Englishmen in possession^ 
Englishmen in reversion, and Englishmen m expectancy.'* 
Each member, on joining the socicrty, took the fallowing 
pledge: ''In the awfiil presence ef QoA^ I dedare that I 
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will, -SO &r aS'ia me lies, endeavor to promote a brother^ 
hood of affection and toion aifaong Irifllunen of every re- 
ligious persuasion, and that I will persevere* in my endeav- . 
ors to procure a full, equal and adequate representation of 
all the people of Ireland inparUamenL" Several yeajs after- 
ward, when all hopes of peaceable redress had fisdled, and?- 
the United Irishmen were forced to think of revolution, the 
last two wordsVere omitted. But at the beginning theix 
efforts were honestly confined to two objects, reform in 
parliament, and Catholic emancipation. The people of 
Belfest, who were most inclined to republicanism, declared 
that they would cpnsider.a government by king, lords and 
commons, ifairly administered, a& sufficient for their happi- 
ness. That the society was not at first revolutionary in its 
designs, ia evident from the &«t that it embraced- many 
wealthy, landed proprietors and rich merchants, who had 
nothing to ^n by violent changes, but every thing to lose. 
It was only when all hope of constitutional redress* fidled, 
that they carried their designs farther. And even to the 
last moment — ^to the breaking out of the Jebellionof 1798, 
the great body would have been satisfied by these just oon- 
<5essions. 

It is not an uncommon impression that the United 
Irishmen were mainly Catholics^ and animated* by a hostil- 
ity to the Protestants. So far is this^ &om being the &c^ 
thatlJie strength of the society lay in the northern Protes- . 
tant population. Even at a later period, when the idesign of 
Reparation &om England was entertained, its -wannest sup- 
porters- were among the Presbyterians of Ulster. These 
were generally i^publicans £rom principle. Descended 
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from the old Fiuitand and Goyenantezs, they retained much 
of the stem republicanism of their anoestots. The religion 
of the Catholics, on the othei* hand, led them to e2:;tremo 
reverence for authority, and thus naturally, to monarchdal 
principles. . " Their proud and pld gentry, and their clergy, 
inclined even rather to feudal Mid chivalrous, and to tory 
prineiplea than to those of democracy." They were made 
reptxblicans' only by long oppression. As .the foimder of 
the United Irishmen was a Protestant, so were a msgority 
of the directory. Of twenty state-prisoners subsequently 
confined in Fort George only four were Catholics. The 
greater part belonged to the Estab^shed Church.^ . 
, The organization of the United Irishmen was th.e com- 
mencement of a new era in Ireland, It brought together 
as friends, two bodie$ that had regarded each other for him- 
dreds of years as natural enemies. It was itself a revolu- 
tion in the feelings and intercourse of the people. 

At the time of writing his pamphlet for the Catholics, 
Tone did not know a single proininent man among, them, So 
complete was the separation, between them and the Prot- 
estants. He wrote on the general merits of the case,, and 
pubhsiied anonymously. The. Catholics were touched with 
thia disinterested effort of a stranger, .and called on the 
author to make himself known. . They republished his 
pamphlet, and circulated it in all quarters, so that, -when 
introduced to their leaders, Tone found % himself &mous 
with the whole body. The affairs of the Catholics of lie- 
land at that timewerp managed by. a general committee 
which sat in Dublin. This comipittee had lately employed 
fia seoretajy Bichard .Burke, the only son of the great Ed- 
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tnund, hoping that his political eonnections, and especially 
the influence of his father, -would prove of effectual service 
to their cause. They soon foimd that Hichard Burke had 
inherited nothing of greatness but a name. ■ He was as- 
Boming and headstrong, and whoUy wanting in the tact ctf 
a political leader. The committee were not sorry when bia 
return to England left the ofElce vacant. They now turned 
their eyes upon Tone. His unsolicited and gallant effort 
in their cause, and atill more bis manly yet courteous bear- 
ing, when they came to know him, showed them at once 
that he was their man. They imanimonsly offered him 
the situation, with a salary of two hundred pounds. This 
position would give him a certain degree of political influ- 
ence which he needed to carry out his plans, and he ac- 
cepted it. 

Hichard Burke soon wrote from England, desiring to 
come back and resume bia secretaryship, and enlarging on 
the indispensable ness of his political influence. But the 
work was now in stronger hands. 

The committee soon found the difference between 
Richard Burke and Tone. " In reviewing the conduct of 
my predecessor, I saw that the rock on which he split 
was an overweening opinion of his own talents and judg- 
ment, and a desire, which he had not art enough to con- 
ceal, of guiding at his pleasure, the measures of the com- 
mittee. I therefore determined to model my conduct with 
the greatest caution in this respect ; I seldom or never of- 
fered my opinion unless it was called for, in the sub-com- 
mittee, but contented- myself with giving my sentimentg, 
without reserve, in private, to the two men I most es- 
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teemed, and who had in their respective capacities, the 
greatest influent on that body. Another rule which' I 
adopted for. my conduct was,, in all the papers which I had 
occasion to write, to remember I was not speaking for my- 
self, but fo:if the Catholic body; and consequently to be 
never wedded to my own compx^sitions, but to receive the 
objections of every one with respect; and to change with- 
out reluctance whatever the committee thought fit to alter, 
even in cases wher^ perhaps my own judgment was othei^ 
wise." "Others did not stand critidsim as I did without 
wincing." 

His discretion in these respects wa^ not unobserved, 
and he soon had ''thoiiappiness to find that he bad gained 
the confidence of the whole Catholic body. 

In truth no man ever deserved confidence more. Tone 
was- himself a Protestant, but he was convinced of the justice 
of the Catholic claims, and he gave himself- to thfeir cause 
without reserve. He could not be intimidated^ He could 
not be bribed. The committee consulted" him on all 6cc^- 
sibns. He advised them, and wrote all' their publications. 

But the position of Tone was not that of a mere 
secretary. He'^i^as at the head of a great political agita- 
tion. The whole nation. was to be aroused. Factious 
elements were to be brought into harmony. The timid 
were to be eiioOufaged, and the tash to be restrained. 

" The Caliholics of Dublin were at this fl^od to the 
Catholics of' Ireltod what Paris, at the commencement of 
the French Eevolution, was to the departments." The 
influenoe of a strozig man at the capital was felt through- 
out the island. • • ■ 
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As founder of the United Irishmen, and Secretaiy of 
the Catholic Committee, he had a double duty to perform. 
He soon foimd how strong were the religious jealousies of 
Protestant^ and Catholics ; and his exertions were untiring 
to harmonize them, and to bring them to act together. He 
traveled into different parts of Ireland to arouse the 
people^ and to organize societies of United IrishmQn. 
Within a few months h^ made three journeys to Belfast^ . 
and had the .satisfaction of bringing the Presbyterian 
generally into the system. He then started off for Con* 
naught, to make a tour of the great Catholic counties -of 
Galway and Mayo.* He aroused the spirits of the 
Catholics themselves, for .so abject had they becpme from, 
long oppression, that they hardly dared to petition for 
justice, even in the most supplicating tone. He awoke 
them from their lethargy, and infused into them- the 
breath of life. The gentry were brought to lend thda: 
powerful natnes. TJie bishops gave their sanction to the 
cause. His imdaunted courage kept up their spirits when 
unfevorable events inclined them to despair. \ In one 
instance an effort had been made .to form a corps of 

* ReturniDg to Dublm, be writes to-liis wife: " Affidrs are going on 
here swimnuDgly. We hare got up a club of United Irishmen in Dublin, 
similar to that in Bel&st, who have adopted oor resolutions. We--baytf^ 
pretty well secured all €6nnaught^ and are fighting out the other two proT- 
inoes. Tt is wonderful wUh whaf zeal, spirit, aictivity,' and secrecy, all things 
are conducted. Mj book is running like wildfire. The castie has got hold 
of the story, but very imperfectly. All they know is that the disorder broke 
out in Belfast, and wtis carried there by one Toole, er Toomey, or some sadi 
name, a lawyer. I suppose they will endeavoE to ^d oat this Mr. Toola or 
Toomey, or whatever his name is.'* • ^ . 
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Volunteers frota all the religioua sects. But a small 
number of Protestants came forward. The Catholics ex- 
pressed alarm. Tone answered boldly, "And are ^ot 
you the nation? Do without them ; will' you not keep if 
you are not corned with Protestants?" So &x trota being 
disheartened by defeat, he advised the Catholics to keep a 
bold front, and at every reftisal of the govefement to do 
them justice, like the ancient Sibyl, to rise in their de- 
miinds. Thus he gave ton6 to the Catholic politics 
throughout the land, and was able ta write in his joijEitel, 
after his -return from a political tour, "The country 
Catholics, I think, will stand fire.'' ^ . 

At; Other momentfiJ the partywas too precipitate. When 
their hopes were suddenly excited by the dazzling suc- 
cesses of the French Eevoliition, which seemed likely to 
compel England to do them justice, their ardor, burst out 
into extravagant and tumultuous ' joy. Then hi^ cool 
judgment restrained them from rash measures.. And at all 
tunes his liberal feelings, his perfect temper, and hi^ entire 
devotion to their cause, gave him great command over the 
Catholics, and enabled him to queU risingjdiscords between 
them and their Protestant brethren. 

But the great movement was iK)t allowed to go forward 
unopposed. No sooner was it seen that the Dissenters and 
the Catholics were cordially uniting to obtain reform and 
emancipation, than all the bigotry of the Protestant ascen- 
d^cy was aroused. Protestant bodies throughout the 
island adopted , the strongest resolutions against the {Pro- 
posed reforms. Of the bitter intolerance of that day, tha 
following language is. a specimen. . At^a meeting of the 



Mayor, SherifEs, CommonSrand citizens of Dublin, along 
letter was addressed to the Protestants of Ireland, urging 
them to resist to the last the emancipation of the Cathohca. 
It was adopted unanimoualy. The following is tiie 
closing paragraph: — 

" Having thi:^, countrymen and friends, spoken to yoa 
onr sentiments in the undisguised language of truth, we 
shall entreat you to join with ns in using every honest 
means of persuading the Roman Cathohcs to rest content 
with, the most perfect toleration of their religion, — ^the 
fullest security of their property,— -and the most complete 
personal hberty ; hut by no means, now or hereafter, to 
attempt any interference in the government of the king- 
dom ; as such interference would be incompatible with the 
Protestant ascendency, which we have resolved with our 
lives and fortunes to maintain. And that no doUbt may 
remain of what we understand by the words ' Protestant 
Ascendency, ' we have further resolved, that we consider the 
Protestant ascendency to consist in — a Protestant King of 
Ireland, — a Protestant Parhament, — a Protestant hierarchy, 
— Protestant Electors and Government, — the benches -of 
Justice, — the Army and the Revenue, — through all their 
branches and details, Protestant, — and this system supported 
by a connection with the Protestant Realm of Britain."* 

Against this monstrous injustico Grattan raised hia 
powerful voice. "WhatI" he exclaimed, " the Catholics 
never be free I" He declared that such mighty "wrong 
could not stand. He anticipated a change of time^ — a 
new order of things. " You -may as well plant your foot 
* Sir Richard MnagraTe'a Hutoij, toL ii. p. E23. 
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upon the earth, and hope by that resistance to stop the 
dinmal revolution, which advances you to that morning 
sun which, id to shine alike 'on the Protestant and the 
Catholic, as y6u can hope to ahrest the progress of that 
other light, reason and justice, which <5om<BS to liberate the 
Catholic, And to liberaUze- tibe ProtestafiL" 

Tone was not dismayed at the opposition which the 
efforts ofiihe Catholics and United Irishmen had provoked. 
" All parties," he says, "were no^Mly employed in pre- 
pjWTing for the ensniijg' session of Parliament. . The gor- 
emment, .through the organ of lie corporations and grand 
juries, opened a heavy fire upon us of manifestoes and 
resolutions; At first we were, like young soldiers, a' little 
stunned with the noise, but after a few. rounds, we began 
to look about, us, and seeing uobody drop with all this' 
furious cannonade, we took courage, and deternpdned to 
return the fire." 

Their exertions were most successM. The spirit of 
the Catholics, was lo-oused. Political information was 
widely diffused; Union gave them confidence, while .the 
triimiphs of liberty in France strengthened their zeal and 
their oourage. The result of these exertions was seen at 
the close of this year. In ,December, 1792, a Convention 
of Delegates from the Catholics of Ireland assetnbled in 
Dublin. It was composed of dielegates fir6m aU the 
counties, cities, and principal towns of the kingdom. 
This was an imposing body, representing as it did three 
milliojis. of men. It assembled in the same room in Back 
Lftne, ill which the Parliament of King James sat at thb 
time of the Bevolution.-. Its object was to draw lip a 
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Btatement of the grievances of the Catholics, and without 
petitioning, further to the Irish parliament, to appeal 
directly to the King. This was a violation -of orddjoary 
rules. The usual course had been to place a petition in 
the hands of the Lord Lieutenant, who transmitted it to 
His Majesty. But this was no time for civilities. They 
had lost all confidence in the Jiiah administration, and 
would ask no favors from them. They would not bend 
the knee of suppHcation . to any power less, than the 
Monarch of those realms. They found — what is generally 
true — ^that the higher the authority , to which they ap- 
pealed, tiie more likely wias their petition to be treated 
with respect. Subordinate officials, wielding a limited and 
shprt-lived authority, are generally ambitious to show their 
power. Wherefore they appealed to Caesar.. Tone was 
the only Protestant adooitted to the Convention. He 
wrote their, memorable petition to George TTL Tlxi^ tnem- 
bers of the ;Convention signed it. The Archbishop of 
Dublin, and the Bishop of Cork added their 'names as 
representing tiie Catholic Clergy of Lreland. Tone ac- 
companied the delegation which carried it to England. 
On their way they passed through Belfast So 
thoroughly had the principles" of the United Irishmen 
pervaded that noble city, that at their departure, the 
people assembled in browds, and took their horses .from . 
their carriage, and drew them through the town, .amid 
enthusiastic cheers, and cries of " Success attend you," 
"Union,". "Equal Laws," and "jDown with the Ascen- 
dancy."* The delegates Jtursued their way to London, 

* Moore's Life of Fiis^gerald, yoL i p. 156. * 
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Earl Moira at once waited on them to offer them the lios- 
pitality of his mansion, and the command of his house- 
hold. He • repeatedly ' entertained . them in a style of 
princely magnificence. They entered the . Palace of St. 
James, aiid were presented • by Eight Hon. Henry Dundas 
to Gteorge III. Thus they liad fought theit way to the 
foot of the throne. His Majesty received them very 
politely, conversing familiarly with each of iihe delegates, 
wid respectfiilly considered their petition. The result was 
a repeal of the most oppressive* penal laws, and the admis- 
sion of Catholics to the elective fi-anchi^. . ' 

A wonderful change had indeed come over tlie spirit 
of the Protestant ascetxdeticy. But a few years before the 
Catholics were in the* lowest political degradation. As 
late as 1759 the Irish Chancellor had- declared from the 
bench, that "'the l^ws did not presume a papist to exist in 
the kingdom, nor could th^ breathe without the con- 
nivance of govemtaent" Though the Catholics had nmi- 
formly .prfesented an abject addreiss on the accession of 
eveiy new iord Lieutenant, they had been scarcely 
thought Worth noticing. In feet the Duke of Portland in 
'1782 was the first who condescended . to give them an 
answer. And when they had ventured iso far as to sup- 
plicate h little redress, in 1790, they could not find a sin^e 
naember of the Legislature to present their petition. Even 
later, — m 1792 their petition was spumed with contempt 
iDy that veryPaarhament, which one year after^ hastened to 
gi*ant it with a precipitation which showed that it was 
yielded to fear rather than justice. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



Thx Irish VoLUirrEmis Disbanded. — ^Eabl Fitzwilijaic Lo&d Lxxdtbkaiit. — 
The Umited Irishmen bnANesD to a Secret Socsbtt. — ^Trial and Death 
OF Rev. William jACEaoN.-^HAMiLTON Rowan makes hu Escape. — ^Tokb 
FLEES TO America. — ^Meets old Comrades. — Sails for France. 

Meanwhile the organization of the Irish .Volunteers 
haJBl gradually declined. They had made a fetal mistake 
at the outset, in excluding the Catholics from their ranlcs 
and fr6m the objects^ of theix petitions. There was a pal- 
pable inconsistency in demanding equal representation for 
' themselves, and denying it to three fourths of the nation. 
The government had viewed with jealousy the existence 
of such a body of armed nien. They felt the' suspicion of 
the Volimteers which the present governments of .Europe 
feel of their National Guards ; and seized every means to 
weaken their imposing array. Corruption did its woxk 
upon some of the leaders. The Volunteers began to 
hesitate and waver in their policy. Their -numbers and 
their enthusiasm diminishied, until in 1793, the govern- 
ment, seeing the moment opportune, issued an order that 
any assemblage of the Volunteers should' be dispersed 
by an armed force. This gave the death-blow to that 
body, which had achieved so mueh for their country, and. 
which might have gained every thing, if they had beeu' 
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liberal enough to concede justice to the Catholics, and had 
been at the same time imited and firm.' As it was, with 
its liimted views, it had don(3 its worlc It was time that 
it should give place to a more sweeping- movement for 
Eeform. Some of the disbanded regiments fell back into 
the ranks of the government party, but those who retained 
the resolute spirit of the old volunteers gradually merjged 
in the United Irishmien. . . . - 

In January 1795 a gleam of sunshina broke upon 
Ireland in the appointment of Earl TitzwiUiam as Lord 
Lieutenant. . This liberal nobleman was extremely popular 
in Ireland. Bje called to his councils. Grattan and others 
in whomt the nation had confidence. He brought forward 
a bill for the complete emancipation of the Catholics. ' The 
eflGbctwas electricaL The rising anger of the nation in^ 
stantly lulledl Irritated feelings were allayed. The agi- 
tation of the putHc mind calmed down. Had he con- 
tinued in office, no organized opposition could have be- 
come formidable. Biit his very humanity incurred the 
hataredof the more violent Orangie fection, and through 
them subjected him to the suspicion of the heads of 
power at home. He had only been in office a few weeks 
when he was recalled, and iji his place came Qver Lcnxl 
Camden, whose " vigorous" government soon raised the 
whole country in opposition. He was himself rather a 
weak than, a bad man. But however good his intentions, 
he produced all the evil of the most odious tyrant, in suf- 
fering himself to be ruled'by one of the worst factions that 
ever ruined a country. The mea^mres of reform which 
had b^n proposed weife dropped. There was an end to 
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hopes of peaceful redreas, and noihing remained for the 
nation but heroic resistance. 

The recall of Earl Fitzwilliam was a virtual dedaiatfion 
of war on the part of government against all measniOB of 
concession. It forced the United Irishmen to change their 
policy* The year before the old society had been dis- 
solved. Its members felt that they had erred in allowing 
its discussions to be public. They now (in ^5) formed a 
new society, embracing more extensive designs than the 
former, and guarding its councils by an oath of inviolable 
secrecy. We have seen in our own times secret societies 
playing a most important part in political revolutions. 
The Greek clubs in the war with Turkey were so many 
centers of conspiracy. The Italian Carbonari have Ij^n 
&fr years a. smoking volcano, threatening at any moment to 
burst out anew. But in all the history of conspiracies per- 
haps never was an organization so perfect, so secret, so ex- 
tensive, so formidable, as that of the United Irishmen. 
Their designs were now bolder than before. . Hitherto they 
had sought only peaceful reforms. There was still room 
for a compromise with the leaders if the government 
would make certain concessions. But there was nonpros* 
pect of one. The obstinacy with which the plainest de- 
mands of justice had been resisted by the oligardiy whio^ 
then ruled Ireland, had forced the people to meditate 
taldng the power into their own hands. 

As early as 1792 the French Convention had sent to 
the popular leaders in Ireland, an offer to deposit in apy 
bank in Europe the pay for forty thousand men for six- 
months, on condition that the Volunteers would dedara 
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mck^ndence of Etiglandj^ But at that day few were pre- 
pared to take up arms. The oflSar was declmed. It needed 
sev^oral jnears more of harsh and OTuel government to force 
theta. -to ccmtemplate open resistance. But injustice and 
inilitarj riolenoe at' Last opened their eyes. They felt that 
it would be eafeiAr. to effect a revolution than a reform. 
The society now became an organized conspiracy for the 
overthrow of ihe English power in Ireland. . Its members 
began to breathe the fierce passions of war. In every part 
^f the kin^ddm. they had their clubs and their badges. 
Ghreen was the natioiial color. " A green velvet stock, or 
a silk robe, with a shamrock device, were the isymbpls of 
Irish feeling." . 

About this tim.e an tmexpected event compelled Tone 
to fly feom Ireland. In the spring of 1794rEev. WiUiam 
Jackson, an Irish' clergyman, was sent -over from Erance 
to sound his cotkntrymen as to their willingness to receive 
the French in case oP an invasicai. The rashneas of this 
naancost him his life, and had nearly involved that of. 
Tone. On arriving in London he communicated the ob- 
ject of his mission to an old acquaintance of the name 
of CockaynCy an English attorney, who hastened to the 
government to sell his information and the life of his 
friend. Pitt advised him to follow OTackson to Ireland, 
and to watch him. On arriving in that country, Jackson 
soon opened himsetf to Tone, who by this time was ftdly 
prepared for a revolution. He said to be sure it would be 
a most severe remedy for their abuses, but that he saw no 
other; for that Uberty was so shackled in Ireland, that. 
ike people had no way left to e^spose their sentiments but 
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by open resistance. He however avoided eommitting him- 
self to any projected invasion, for he was disgusted at the 
unlimited confidence which Jackson reposed in Cockayne. 
"This business," he said, "is one thing for xis^Irishmen: 
but an Englishman who engages in it, must be a traitor 
one way or another." He made it a point never to open 
himself in his presence, iind soon withdrew altogether fipm 
a business in which he. saw suck ruinous indiscretion. Ta 
this timely prudence te owed his life. So raah was Jade-" 
son that Tone began to suspect that~^he was himself an 
emissary, of the British government. . This suspidpn how- 
ever was entirely removed by his heroic death. 

As sooli as the plot was ripe Cockayne turned informer, 
and Jacksoji was arrested for high treason. Once in prison 
every trace of weakness disappeared, and he stood up with 
manly firmness to meet his inevitable dooBi.' It is pleas' 
ant, in a history so sad as Ihat of Ireland at this period, to 
meet with actions which do honor to human nature. A 
striking instance of nobleness occurred during Jackson's 
imprisonment. Just before hia trial a Mend called to see 
him, and remained until a late 'hour of the night. As he 
rose to 'depart, Mr. Jackson accompanied him to the door 
where,the jailer generally waited. To their, surprise they 
found that he had sunk down into a deep sleep, with the 
keys of the prison lying beside him. Mr, Jackson bent 
jdown to pick up the keys, but without snatching at the 
prospect of escape, he merely said, "Poor fellow I lot us^ 
not disturb him; I have already been too troublesome to, 
him in this way." He accordingly aceompanied his firienii 
through to the outer door of the prison. As he turned 
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the lock, and the free night air blew upon him, he felt the 
temptation to escape. The door was ope^. The street was 
clear. The night would protect him. He had a friend to 
aid his flight. For a moment he was deeply agitated. 
Then recovering >his firmness, he said, "/ could do it^ but 
what Would be the consequences to you, and to the poor 
fellow within, who has been so .kind to me ? No I let me 
rather meet my fiate," With these words, he turned from 
his friend and liberty, locked the door of the prison, and 
refumpd to his cell."* . 

It wasa ^hole year from the time of Jackson's arrest 
before he was .brought to trial. Ouiran, the l)rave,^ the 
noble-hearted Ourran, who never^ shrunk from the side of 
the powerless, undertook his defense. The testimony of 
Cockayne was ppsitiva . But it was contrary to the law of 
England to Qonvict of high treason on tho testimony of a 
single witness. It was found, however, that the ancient 
law of Ireland differed on this point. By that ohe witness 
was' sufficient* The judges were too glad to have difficulr 
ties removed in the way oif ready conviction. Jackson was 
condemned. , On the. day that he was brought to the court 
to receive his sentence, he was Qbserved to hang his heacl 
out of the window of the carriage with the appearance of 
one deadly sick. When' placed in the dock, he could 
hardly stand. He had swallowed metallic poison-. "He 
beckoned to his coimsel to approach him, an.d nmktny an 
effort to. grasp him with his damp and nerveless hand, 
uttered, in a -whisper, and with fc smile of moumftil tri- 

• Curran'B life, jk Idl. 



umph, the dying words of Pierre : " We liaTe_ deceived the 

senate."* 

It' waa 80on apparent ttat lie -was dying. He Btill 
struggled to stand erect, and crossing Ids arms upon his 
breast, to fiice the court. He strove to opeu his heavy eye 
to look round on the crowded room. But his frame was 
already in convulsions, and before the judge was ready to 
pronounce the sentence, he sank and breathed hia last. A 
Blip of paper was found in hia pocket, with the following 
sentences in his handwriting: — " Turn thee unto me, and 
have mercy upon me, for I am desolate and afflicted. The 
troubles of my heart are enlarged ; oh bring thou me out 
of my distresses. Look upon my affliction and my pain, and 
forgive all iny sius. Oh, keep my soul and deliver ma 
Let me not be ashamed, for I put my trust in thee." 

The trial of Jackson produced a powerful sensation 
throughout Ireland. It was the first trial for high treason 
which had taken place' in that court for more than a cen- 
tury. It was the beg inni ng of that long series (tf state 
trials which were soon to mark a reign of terror. ■ But 
instead of dismaying the United Irishmen, it had rather s 
contrary effect. It showed the people of Ireland ~that 
the eyes of the French Directory were upon them, and that 
the power which was effecting revolutions in so many 
countries of Europe, might suddenly visit them. 

But it made it ueceasary for those who were impheated 
in th^ affair to leave the kingdom. Dr. Reynolds imme- 
diately fled. HamOton Rowan was already in Newgate on 
a charge of libel, for publishing an address which reflected 
• Ottnft Venito PrBBeived. 
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Ottv the government Cockayne had been iritrodueed to 
him in prison, and he had compromised himself to a degreo 
which in those dangerous times could easily be construed 
into treason. Not a moment was to be lost in making his 
escape. He prevailed upon Jiis keepers to take him one 
evening from prison to his home, in order to make out a 
deed, as fear had been expressed that a. deed signed in 
prison would be invalid. Here he did not forget the duties 
of hospitality. The best liquors were spread ufon. the 
table, and his guests, though not perhaps tliemen he would 
have invited, were made welcome, and the social glass 
went round. When good feeling was thus established, 
Eowan carelessly wished to step into the ne:^ room a mo- 
ment, to speak -to Mrs. Bowan. Once in hiswife^s- apart- 
ment,, he tshanged. his dress for that of a herdsman. A 
knotted rope was made fast to th^ bedpost, apd passed out; 
of the window, and on this he slipped down to the -garden; 
He went 'straight to th^ stable, and moimted lus horse. A 
friend had appointed to meet him, and leaving his keepers, 
to make merry over their wine, the confederates spurred 
to the country. They had a friend who lived by the sear 
shore. They made theif way to his cottage. Here Eowan 
Jay seci^ted several days. But scarcely had the day broke, 
when parties of soldiers were abroad^ searcMrig every sus- 
pected place of concealment. Dublin rang with accounts 
of the escape ^f an important state-prisoner. Proclama- 
tions were issued, describing his person, and offering a re- 
ward of three thousand pounds for his apprehension. His 
friepid had, a little fishing wherry which lay by the ^Jiore. 
Bowan declared that he was willing to risk his safety in it 
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His fidend then sougHt three sailorB to convey an nnkndwu 
person to France. One of them came, bringing the proc- 
lamation in his pocket. He drew it out and opened to 
the description. Eowan's person conld not be niistaken. 
The. sailor exclaimed, "It is Hamilton Bowan that we are 
to take to France." "Yes," said Bowan's &iend, "and 
here he i^j" and he introduced him. The temptation to . 
betray. their prisoner was great. But the noble-hearted 
sailors spumed the thought. . " Never mind it," said they, 
"we will land: him safe." -The next day they sailed, and 
landed their passenger in safety on th^ shores of Franca 
"What money he had left, Eowan divided equally .amo!ng 
his little crew, and ordered them to make for England.* 
^ A more noble instance of fidelity can hardly be' found in 
history. ^ Divided among three poor sailors three liiousand 
pounds would be a fortune; Eowan could make them but 
a trifling compensation. He had no cljdm upon them of 
former friendship. They had never seen him. before. S.6 
owed his safety entirely to that impulse of generosity, and 
to ^t quick sense of hc)nor, which are native to the Irish 
breast. 

Tone had hardly gone far enough to be convicted^of . 
treason, and he remained in Ireland during all the time-be- 
tween Jackson's , arrest and his death. Still he was not' 
safe. Hitherto he had been sheltered from prosecution by 
the personal friendship of iperspns connected with tljie gov-' 
emment But he was Hable at any day to be arrested. 

* The .account of this escape in the Memoir of- Thomas Addis Emmei^ 
diflfers fron^ this in one oc two slight particulars. I have follow^ BowanT a 
BQtofaiograi^y, p. 20t. 
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He therefore regarded it as an, aot of prudence to retire 
from the coiintry, and prepared to go to America. 

Before leaving Ireland, Tone^ consulted with his two 
best fiiends, Emmet and Eussel, about his future course. 
"A short time before iny departure,' my friend Bussel 
being in town, he and I walked out together to'Eathfam- 
hara; to see Emmet, who has a charming villa there. He 
showed us a little study, of an elliptical, form, which he 
was building at the bfrttom of the lawn, .and which he said 
he would consecrate to our meetingsj if ever we lived to 
see our coimtry emancipated. As we walked together 
into town, I opened toy plan to them both. I told them 
that my intention was, immediately on my arrival in Phil- 
adelphia, to wait on the French minister, ta detail to him 
ftilly the situation of-^airs in Ireland, to endeavor to ob- 
tain a recommendation to the French government j and, if 
I succeeded so far, to leave my family in Ameri6a, and to 
set off instantly for Paris, and apply in the name of my 
country, for the assistance of France, to enable us to assert 
o\ir independence. ' It is unnecessary to say that this plua 
met with, the warmest approbation froto, both Euaael and 
Eminet; we shook hands, and having repeated our J)rofes-" 
sions of unalterable regard and esteem -for each other, we 
parted ; atid this Was the last interview which I was so 
happy, ias to have with those two ijivalimble friends to- 
gether. I reniembeijp it was in a Kttle triangular field that 
this conversation took place y and Emmet remarked to us, 
that it was in oHe exactly like it in Switzerland that Will- 
iam Ten and his associates planned the downfall of the 
tynfcnny of Austria." . 
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The ship whicli was to convey him to America was to 
eail from Belfast, He accordingly set off for that city in 
May, -with his wife, sister, and three children. In Beliaat 
he was detained near a month, and during this time noth- 
ing could exceed the kindness of the people. Every day 
they dined with friends. Excursions into the country, and 
sailing parties, were planned for their amusement The 
whole town seemed to unite to make them forget the pain 
of their approaching exUe. This visit was useful to Tone 
in another way. It enabled him to consult with the 
northern leaders as to his .course. He met the leailing 
men of the diasenters and of the defenders. All entered 
warmly into his plan, and enjoined him to leave nothing 
unattempted to force his way to France, and to lay their 
situation before the government. He says, "I nowiooked 
upon myself as competent to speak fully and with confi- 
dence for the Catholics, for the Dissenters, and for the De- 
fenders of Ireland." 

The day of parting came. It was the 15th of June, 
1795, that Tone left Ireland, which he was to see no more 
until he returned with an invading army. His fiiendfl 
loaded his family with presents. They filled his cabin 
with sea-stor-es, fi^sh provisions, and sweetmeats for their 
comfort on the voyage— acts of kindness which, could not 
but strengthen his affection for the Irish people, and hie 
determination to leave no means untried to effect their in- 
dependence. 

The voyage was pleasant, except that off the banks of 
Newfoundland they were boarded by the boats of three 
English frigates, who impressed every handof the ship but 
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cme, and nearly fifty poor emigrants who were seeking a 
home in America. This incident did not conciliate Tone's 
feelings toward the English government. 

On the first of August he landed at Wilmington iii 
Delaware. The next week he went to Philadelphia, then 
the seat of government. "Imme<Kately on my arrival," 
he writes,- "I found out mv old j&iend and brother exile, 
Br. Reynolds. From him I learned that Hamilton tlowan 
liad arrived about six weeks before^ from France, and that 
same evening we all three met. It wa3 a singular ren- 
.centre, and ou? several escapes &om an. ignominious death 
seemed little short of a miracle. We communicated our 
adventures since our last interview, which took place in 
the gaol of Newgate in Dublin, fourteen months before."* 

In Philadelphia. Tone became acquainted, with Talley^ 

r • • t 

' * Bowan, onlaoding in Frtuice, had been iurreetedM » spj. The^suspicieii 
yiis DftturaL 60 many were the nnee resorted ta bj the emiss^ios of 
"EngUnd to iiQuggle theinselyes into France, that a atranger landing ,«loii» 
from a fishing wherry, geem^ much more likely to haye oroseed the channel 
from England, than to haye come' in that slender bark alL the way from 
Ireland. Rowan was seizftd and brought before the eonnaandant of a fori 
on the coast. H.e teUted his story. Tl^e commandant heard him.ihrcn]gli, 
and then coolly relied that as it appeared by his account thaj^he bad 
escaped froinprisdn in his own country, he would tak^ care that he sIiQuld 
not escape hu^ and ordered him! into confinemeirt He was soon seat on to 
Paris, and brought before Robespierre. ITothing appeared agahist him, and 
he was set at liberty.* A few weeka ailter Robespierre fiHL In two days 
more Rowan stood in the Place ie la Rerohition, apd saw the wfaple <rQlli- 
mune of Fark, about sixty persons^ g^illotmed in less than-an hour and a 
half. He stood above a hundred paces from the scaffold, bnt the l>lood of 
the victims streamed under his feet Escaping from these bloody scenes, lie 
ii^ught peaee «id qaietiMM in ailetfaMr Itomis^ere. ' 
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rand, who was also tlien in exile, with whom he was afber- 
ward to be ' engaged in such important aJBEEdrs in France, 
and who nltiipiatoly proved a friend and protector to Hia 
femily. He imn^ediately presented himself to the French 
minister with a statement of his plans. The minister re- 
ceived him politeLy, but showed little enthusiasm in his 
Irish scheme. From this Tone thought th?it he might .be 
compelled to remam, in America, and , he had actually se- 
lected a house and farm near Princeton, when he received 
letters from Ireland which again awoke his patriotic ardpr. 
They informed.him of the increasing political excitemeilt 
in Ireland, and that a collision could Jiot long be deferred. 
Many expressions were couched in enigmatical languag© 
for fear of their falling into the hands of the English, 
One of the Catholic leaders of Dublin aaks, "Do yoii in- 
tend, like Cincinnatus, and your greater Washingtou, to. 
follow the plow, and like them, to quit it when your tsowf^^ 
try caMsT\ One of the United Irish leaders' writes to him 
to draw upon him for two hundred pounds. All urged 
him to force his way to France to supplicate their assist- 
ance. His resolution was instantly taken. He called 
again on the French minister, and now found hitn as eager 
to forward his plans as he had been cool about them be- 
fore. He had written home for instructions, and received 
an order from the Directory to urge Tone to repiair imme^ 
diatejy to France. He gave him a letter in cipher to the 
CcHnmittee of Public Safety. Tone returned to Princetoii' 
to take leave of his family. He was accompanied l)y Ham- 
ilton Bowan. "That night we supped together in. high 
spirits ; and Bowan retiring' immediately after, my wife^ 
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sister and I, sat together till very late^ engaged in that kind 
of animated and enthusiastic conversation which our char- 
acters and the nature of the Enterprise I was embarised in, 
may be supposed to give rise to. The courage and firm- 
ness of the women supported me, and them too, beyond 
my expectations ; we had neither teard nor lamentations, 
but on the con^ary the most 'ardent hope and the most 
steacjy resolution. At four the next morliing I embraced 
them both for the last time, and we parted with a steadi- 
ness which astonished me." While in New York, waiting 
for a ship, his- brother Matthew, who, after a variety of ad- 
ventures, had just been released from a French prison, ar- 
rived in America. But the l^others did 'not know that 
they were, so near each other, and did not meet. Tone 
sailed from New York on the first day of the new year 
179.6, leaving his family to follow him, if he should settle 
in France, Once on. the voyage Aey were chased by a 
Bermujdian, so that he threw overboard a part of his 
papers. But their ship "vyas stolit, and flew fest acros?^ the 
waves. In e^^aqtly one month Tone landed at Havre, and 
immediately made his way to. Paris. 
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With Tone's mission to France begin the most impor- 
tant transactions of iis life. It was* in executing this that 
hfe accomplished most, for the liberation of Ireland ■ lie 
circumstances in which he embarked in that soKtary 
enterpi:ise, must be understood to appreciate the force- of 
his character.. We have now lying before us $. speech, of 
Mr.' Shied, the brilliant orator of the English Parliament; 
a speech made at the time that he wks agitating with 
O'Connel for Catholic Emancipation^ in which he thus 
refei*s to Tone : — r 

" I hold in my hand a. book which has receiitly arrived 
here from America,-^the life of the unfortunate and 
deluded Theobald Wolfe Tone. Of his character upon 
this occasi9n it is not necessary to say any thing, except 
that he was loved and prized by all who knew him.^ H© 
was chivalrous, aspiring, and enthusiastic ; and possessed, 
hot only of great talents, but what is in politics of still 
more importance, of dauntless determination. * * * It is 
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jTiglit to put ycni in possession of the ex^t circumstanced 
in which Tone was placed, that you may judge how much 
was accon^lished by a single man, in the midst.of diffi* 
culties which it is idmost wondexftd that he should have 
surpaoimted. In the year 1796 Tone retired to America 
with his wife <an incomparable woman) atid two children. 
He had eight -hundred pounds in the world. At first he 
formed an intention of remaining in the United Statesj but 
liberty and the savannahs were not enough for him. 
Tone was one ef those restless spirits who feel that they 
are born for gijeaifc 'undertakdnga He set sail, for France 
.with a mind fidl 'of hope, and with np more than one 
hundred guineas in his pocket. He arrived at Havre pn 
■the first of' Febru«jy, 1796, and proceeded at .once to 
Paris. ~ When he was placed in the inidst of that city, and 
stood upon the Pont-neu^ he looked upon^the va^ array 
of .palaces turned into tlw domicilff of democr^y ; he saw 
tiie metropolis erf France pa. all itsvastness and glory, 
and he aJ^ felt what Sepieca has so well expressed, — urba 
magna, magna solitude. Still, although without. ^ friend, 
nay (for the former is noli so imcommon) without an 
acquaintance, poor, desolate, thrown as it were,'and ship- 
Wrecked upon France, his vast design did npt leave him." 
After detailing Tone's negotiations with the Minister 
of Forieign Affairs, Shiel proceeds :^— 

"He tookat last a wise determination^ "wd went directly 
to Camot, the president of the Directory of France. 
Camot was justly calted "the oi^niaer of victory,'* and 
he was induced to extend hia genius fer organization to 
Ireland Tone succeeded so £u: as to iaduce the iVench 



govemnient to determine upon an inTasion of this coun- 
try. At first the project was lamely and imperfectly got 
up. But to prevail to any extent was to do much. It is 
really matter for surprise that such a man as Tonei without 
raui, fortune, or a single friend, could aeoomplish so much^ 
Yet it remains to be seen that Tone did much more. The 
I'rench at first proposed to send only 2000 men. Tone 
saw at once that such a measure would be utterly absurd. 
By much ado be persuaded them to increase the army to 
8000 men, with 50,000 stand of anna. At length Hoche, 
a general of great fkraSy was inducfed to put bimaelf at the 
head of the expedition ; and as he felt that great objects 
must be attained by great means, be required 15,000 men, 
a great body of cannoniera, a Vast supply of cannon, amd 
arms for the whole popiJation. Such was the force that 
sailed from Brest. There were seventeen ships of the 
line in attendance upon the army. It Was Wolfe Tone 
who accomplished all this. It was his vigorous and 
aspiring mind that filled the sails of that great fleet, and 
wafted them upon their eourae." 

"Wben Tone entered tbfe walls of Paris, he knew not a 
human being in it. The first man to whom he directed 
his steps was James Monrpe, at that time the American 
minister. Ho had brought a letter of introduction, Monroe 
received him very pobtely, and during the whole time he 
was in Paris, aided him materially in bis plans. He 
directed him to the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, and 
allowed him to refer the government to himself for infor- 
mation as to his character and standing. The minister bad- 
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his letter from the Frexxch agent at Philadelphia iuKtoedi- 
ately deciphered and laid befocre 1i)fi Directoij, whor con- 
sidered it of the highest importance. The :miziis^,ended 
by- directing him to a confidential agent of the goySn&ment, 
who spoke, the English language, and to whom' he oould 
explain himself without reserve. -This person, whose 
^ame was Madgett, was delighted to see him. He assured 
Tone tha4i " the government had their .attention turned 
most seriously to Irish /affairs; that" they felt that unless 
they coifld separate Ireland £:om England, the latter wais 
invulnerable ; that they were willing to conclude a treaty 
i^ensive and defensive with Ireland; that they would 
supply tto sail of the lin^, arms, and money ; and that they 
were already making arrangemeiits in Spain and HoUand 
for that purpose.'' • 

, This, was very gratifying^ but Tone soon, found that it 
would not do to transact his business with a subordinate. 
Monroe, who conversed with him without reserve, said, 
" You must change your plan ; : I^ have no doubt whatever 
of the integrity and sincejrity of the minister De la Croix, 
nor even of Madgett, whom I believe to b^ honest. But 
in the first place, it is a subaltern way of doing business, 
and in the next, the vanity of Madgett will be very likely 
tolead Imn^in order to raise his importance in the eyes of 
some of his countrymen, who^are here as patriots, to drop 
some hint of what is going forward. Go at once to the 
Executive Directory and demand an audience;. explain 
yourself to them, and as to me, you may go so fiir as to 
refer to me for the authenticity of ^hat you may advance, 
and you may add,^that I am in a degree apprised of your 



Tone expressed a doubt whether, as he was al- 
ready in the handa of La Croix, there might not be some 
indelicacy iu going directly to the Directory. Monroe an- 
Bwered, "By no means, that in his own functions the 
proper person to communicirte with was La Croix, but that 
nevertheless, when he had any business of consequencei he 
went at oace to the fountain-head." " He then proceeded 
to mention, that in all the changes which had taken place 
in France, the^e never was an abler or purer set of men at 
the head of affairs than at present ; that they were sincere 
friends to hberty and justice, and in no wise actuated by a 
spirit of conquest ; that consequently, if they took up the 
business of Ireland on my motion, I would find 'them per- 
fectly fair and candid ; that not only the government, but 
the whole people were most violently exasperated against 
England, and that there was no one thing that could at 
once command the warmest support of all parties, so much 
as any measure which promised a reduction of her power." 
He told him afterward that Camot was a military man, 
and cue of the first engineers of Europe. 

- The very next day Tone presented himself at the Lnx' 
embouTg, and demanded an audience of Carnot. He soon 
found himself closeted in a private cabinet with the organ- 
izer of victory. All this time, Tone was passing under an 
assumed name, to conceal his movements from the spies 
of the English goyemment who might be in Paris. There 
was, a multitude of English agents who passed themselves 
off as Americans. Tone was dogged by spies. Even in 
the antechaimber of the minister his path was crossed by a 
very suspicioUB character. In his first interview with 
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Camot lie presented himself as the representatiye of the 
United Irishmen, to make a statement of the conditiah of 
his country, and forgot to mention his name. H^dly had 
he left the room when this omission occurred to him, and 
he turned back to correct it^ ^^ I then told Camot, that a^ 
to my . situation, credit^ a4d the station I had- filled in 
Ireland, I begged leave to refer him to James Mqnroe, the 
American embassador. . He seemed^ struck witb this, and 
then £)r the first time, asked n^y name. I told him in &ct 
I had two names, my real one, aijid that xmder which I 
traveled, and was described in my passport. I then took 
a slip of paper, sbid wrote the name, SJitmes Smith, citoyeh 
_Americain,' and imder it, Theobald Wolfe Tone, which I 
handed him, adding that my real name was the undermc^t 
He took the paper, knd looking oyer it said. Ha 1 Theobald 
Wolfe Tone 1 with the expression of one who has just re- 
collected a.circumstance. I then told »him I would finish 
xny memorial as soon as possible, and hoped he ^onld per- 
mit me in the course of a few daya to^ present myself to 
him again, to which he answered, . By all me$ms." 

The diary of Tone at this period abounds in the most 
livdy sketches of his negotiations with the French govern- 
ment, and of the principal personages then in Paris.. Confiti.- 
ing himself strictly to the object pf hi^ missioji, he sought 
no ^acquaiiitance. During the seven months he was in 
Parifl^ he did not become acquidnted.with a single family. 
His sole intercourse wa3 with the governments the Directo- 
ry, ijiinisterSj secretaries or generals, or with two or three 
Irishmen whom he chanced to 'meet. Much of his time 
.was, passed in drawing up- memorials on the state of 



Ireland. When tlie business of writing was over, he went 
to dine at the Palais Royal ; or strolled to the Champ de 
Mara to witness a military review, or sauntered with a 
friend under the trees of the Champs Elysees. As he rode 
into the country, hia eye ranged with deUght over the 
plentiful harvests, the orchards, the vineyards, " the fields 
all rich with oom and wine." Nothing looked desolate, 
but the chateaux of the old nobility. These were deserted 
and sohtary, for their owners were gone. Ip the evening, 
his constant resource was the theater and the opera. He 
says, " All the theaters are as full every night as they can 
hold." He conld not- resist the enthusiasm with which the 
French sung the Chant du Depart, and the glorious strains 
of the Marseillaise hymn, when at the verse, "Tremblez 
tyrana," the whole audience rose to their feet, and the 
theater rang with applause. 

France at that moment presented a heroic- spectacle. 
She was then maintaining in the field fourteen armies, in- 
cluding nearly a milHon of men. A young lieutenant had 
just gone off to take command of the army of Italy, and 
Tone mentioning soon after in his journal the victories of 
Moutenotte and of MUlesimo, gives this piece of intelli- 
gence, " The French general is Bonaparte, a Gorsican." 

Tone had a most arduous task before him, yet even in 
moments of the greatest dif&culty, he kept up a brave 
heart. Whenever in his journal he has occasion to men- 
tion any disaster which threatens to defeat his aehemea, he 
commonly ends with some quotation such as, '"Tis but in 
vain, for sokhera to complain," or "How merrily we live 
that soldiers be," 
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. Many years after, the joomals of Toije were published 
in full by his son, and constitute an autobiography of ro- 
mantic interest. " To this book," says Moore, " I must 
r^fer the reader for pafticulaxs, adding only my opinion, 
that there are few books, whether for the matter or the 
manner, more interesting ; the character of the writer him- 
self presenting the most truly Irish mixture of daring in 
design- and light-heartedness in execution; while the sense 
of awe with which it is impossible not to contemplate a 
mission pregnant with such consequenceS> is foxever re* 
lieved by those alternate flashes of humor and- sentiment 
with which only a. temperament so- jiational could have en- 
livened or goftened such details."* 

Tone now drew up ftdl mempr^als on the Btate of Ire- 
land, in which he stated the p6pulation and resources of 
that country, their political discontent, and the organiza- 
tions which had been formed for reVolutiom He then 
went on to state the troops necessary for a successfiil inva-' 
sipn, and the places on the coast at which they should' land. 
An these points he detailed more minutely and repeatedly 
in conversation. He said that with 20,000 men there 
would be no possibility of resistance for afi hour, and they 
should begin with the capital. .They would then have all 
the offices of goverjiment iniatantly in' their hands. With 
5,000 men he would have no doubt of success, but they 
must expect some hard fighting, and should begin near 
Belfast, as the province of Ulster was. the most popiilous 
and warlike in the kingdom, and it was there the United. 
Irishmen were the strongest. He pointed out on a map 
■* life of Lord Edward Fitigerald, yoL i p. 198. 
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of Ireland the position of Belfast, lij case of landing here 
with but five thousand men, they should push immedi- 
ately for the mountains of Mourne and the Fews, by means 
of which and of Lough Erne, they would cover the entire 
province of Ulster, and maintain themselves until they had 
collected their friends in sufficient force to penetrate to 
Uublia. He suggested at the sanie time that if possible, a 
second landing should be made in the buy of Galway, 
which army should cover itself aa soon as possible by the 
Shannon, breaking down moat of the bridges and fortify 
ing the remainder. They would thus begiu with one half 
the nation, and that the most discontented part. Aa the 
Irish had been httle accustomed to the use of artillery, 
they would need a large body of cannoniers. As, how- 
ever, they had no strongly fortified towns, they need only 
be provided with hght field-pieces, with a few aisteen- 
pounders. The minister seemed somewhat staggered at 
the demand of 20,000 men. lie said that they could not 
possibly be transported, unless the French were mo-sters of 
the channel, in which case they could aa well send 40,000, 
or 60,000, and march at once to London. The Directory 
therefore proposed a small expedition — not more than 
2,000. Tone declared flatly that with that number he 
thought the business utterly desperate, for that let them 
land where they would, they would be utterly defeated be- 
fore atiy one could join them. Five thousand men he 
thought the very lowest number that woidd afford any 
chance of auccefs, and he had the satisfaction to see that, 
as he stood firm in hia demands, the views of the govern- 
ment steadily rose. He insisted further, that if France 
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jBoiild not send more than five or six Ijionsand, they should 
be; the very .best tropps-r-noi merely disciplmed soldiers, 
but men accustomed to stand fire, som^ of the old bat- 
talions from Holland ot the Ehine. 

.* ^* As to the plax>e of embarkation,'' he said, "it might 
be Forth, cojisideration whether it could not be best effected 
from Holland ; that their harbors were less closely watched 
than the French ; and that at any rate En^and has no 
port- for ships of war to the northward of Portsmouth ; so 
that even, if she hada fleet off the coasts of Holland, it 
jnust return occasionally to refit, and during one of these 
intervals, the expedition might take place." . 
- He dwelt mtich on the fiict that two thirds- of the sea- 
men, in the British navy were IrishmeUr " Since the com- 
mencement of the present war Irek^nd had fiirmshed Eng- 
land 200,000 men, of whom 80,000 were for the navy." 
He detailed, the preparations which had been made in Ire- 
lanfl for immediately organising a new government. "The 
Catholic committee is already a complete repfesentation of 
that body; and -the. Dissenters are so prepared that they 
can immediately choose delegates. Those two bodies when 
joined, will represent numerically nine .tenths of the peo- 
ple, larid of coui^e, tmder existing eirciimstances, are 'the 
best government, that- we can. form at the moment." - His 
widies wer^ in &vor of a very strong, or even ^jodlitary go v- 
emment at the outset^ to give stability to the new order of 
things. 

The- Directory b^gm to see the immciiise importance of 
invading IrelaiiiycL - HvA ihey wishejc first to 49end a person 
to thiat country to idbtikm tiie latest iMdnXligmce ia regard to 
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its political condition. The matter was proposed to Tone. - 
He answered thiEtt he was too well known to be Ihere foni> 
and-twenty hours without being seized; that consequently 
he was the most unfit person in the world. Besides they 
would find in the English' papers, and much more in the 
Irish, sufficient evidence of the state of the countiy.. to 
support every word he tad advanced. 

The prqject of sending such an emissaiyhe thought 
dangerous, iiot only to the individual, but to the cause. 
Whoever went, lie cautioned hin^i not to carry any papers, 
not to write a syllable, nor to take a scrape of a pen with 
him^ nor to speak to above four or five persons, whom he 
would point out, for fear of hazarding a discovery; which 
might blast all. In fiict, fi*om want of proper caution, an 
emissary who was sent, was seized just as he was about to 
embark at Margate for France, and tried and executed. > ' 

In all his communications witii the directory, Tone had 
insisted much on the importance of an able general at the 
head of the expedition. He had wished for Pich^ru as 
the one whose name was most known in Ireland, and nez^ 
to him JcJurdan. The command fell. upon. one j-bunger 
and less known abroad, but a greater n^Htary genius than 
either. Early in July. Tone was informed that ^ General 
Hoche was coming up with.all privacy to Paris, to confer 
with tiie Directory on the expedition. . This youthftd sol- 
dier had begun his career as a sergeant in the French 
guards, and by the force of his intellect had risen to thd 
rank of a general in a single campaign. His rise was as 
sudden as that of Napoleon. He discovered the same pre- 
cocious genius in the art of wfur, . !S9 received the convi 
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mahd of the army of the Moselle. He defeated Wurmser 
and drove the Austrians out of Alsaoe. Jealous of his 
growing popnlarily and power, the Committee of Public 
Safety had seized and imprisoned him. He was saved 
from the guillotine by the Ml of EobespiOTre. Eeleased 
from prison,,he began a new career of victory. He was 
appoin^d to the Command of the army in La Yend6e« 
That province hfullong stood out against the armies of the 
Bepublic. To Hoche was reserved the glory of being, not 
only its conqueror, but Its pacificator. In the manage^ 
ment of this civil war he had shown, not only the impetu- 
osity of a soldier in battle; but the humanity, and the con- 
ciiialing policy of an old and ^vise statesman. He wasv as 
humiane as he was' brave. He afterward said to Tone, that . 
great mischief had been done to the principlies of liberty, 
.and additional difficulties tibrown in the way of the, French 
Eeyolution by the quantity of blood spilled. . "For,"^ he 
added, "when you guillotine a man, you get rid of an indi- 
vidualy it is true, but then you make dll his friends and 
connections etteanios' forever to the government" 

The account which Tone gives of his first interview 
with Hoche wiU show the spirit with which his journal 
was kept: — 

" July 12. — ^As I was sitting in- ihy cabinet, studying 
tactics, a person knocked at the door, who, on opening it, 
proved to be a dragoon of the third re^ment He 
brought me a note from Clarke,^ informing me that the 

% 

* Olarke, afterward Duke of Felire, and ICnister of War Tinder Kor 
poleoD, was the son of aii'Iriahmaii, and had himself been in that ooontry, 
^e figures mocli in tlMM negotiations. 

F 
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person lie mentioned was arrived,' and desiied iosee me at 
one o'clock. . I ran off directly to the Luxembourg, and 
was showed into Fleury's cabinet, where>-I resoiained till 
three, when the door opened, and a- very handsome, wdl- 
made young fellow, in a brown coat and nankeen pant- 
aloons, entered and said, *' Vous etea lecitoyen JSmiih?^^ I 
thought he was a chef de bureau, and replied, ^^.Out^ 
eitoyen,je m^appeUe Smitfu" He said, '^ Vims vous appcias 
auasi, je crois, Wolfe TotwJ^ . I replied, " Qwi citoyen, c^est 
won veritahle rumi" '^JEh bien/' replied h^ "je auis le gerieral 
Eoche" At these words I mentioned that I had for a 
long time been desirous of the honor I then ei\joyed to 
find myself in his ocxnpany^ He then said he presumed I 
was the author of the memorials which had been trans- 
mitted to him. 1 said J was. Well, said he, there are oho 
or two ppints I want to consult you on. He then pro- 
ceeded to ask me, in case of the landing beiqig effected, 
might he lely on finding provisions^ and particularly 
bread? I said, it would be impossible to make .any ar- 
rangements in .Ireland, previous to the landing, because oi 
the surveillance of the government ; but if that w^ne once 
accomplished, there would be ho want of proyiidons; that 
Ireland aboimded in cattle ; and as for bread, I saw by thd 
Gazette that there was not only no deficiency of com, but 
thiat she was ablq to supply England, in a giiegt degree 
during the late alarming scarcity in that country ; and I 
assured him that if the French were once in Ireland, he 
might rely that, whoever wanted bread, they should not 
want it He seemed satisfied with this, and proceeded to 
ask me, might we count upon being able toformapro-. 
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yiflOTy gov^nnaealY :^Mier of tbe Cattolio committee, 
mentioiDdd iiL^f xaemorials, or of the chie& of the 
Defendera? ' jllhicmgbt I saw an opening here to come at 
the number of troops intended lor ns^ aild replied that 
that would depend oii tiie force which might be landed; 
if that forpe were ibvtt trifling, I could not pretend to say 
how they might act; but if it was consideK^ble, I had no 
doubt of their co-operation. "Undoubtedly," replied he, 
" men-will not sacrifice themselves when they do not See 
a reasonable prospect of support; but if J go, you may be 
sure I will go in sufficient force." ^ He- then aaked, did I 
think ten thousand men would decide them ?. I answ^ed^ 
Undoubtedly'; but that early in the business the minister 
had spoken to me of two thousand, and that I had replied 
' thpt such a number would effect nothing. No, replied h^ 
they would be bverwhehnedy before any one could join 
them. I was glaji to hear him give that opimc«i, ad it was 
precisely what I had stated to the minister. He then 
asked me what I thought of l3ie priests^ or was it likely 
they would give us any trouble? I rq)lied, I certainly 
did not ; calculate^ on their assistance, but neither did I 
think they would be able to give us any effectual opposi- 
tion ; that their influence over the minds of th.6 coftmion 
people was exceedmgly dimitiished of late. I explained 
all this at some length, and concluded by saying that, i» 
pitidence, we should avoid as much as posable shookihg 
their prejudices Unnecessarily; and, that with common 
discretion;! thought we might secure their neutraEty .at 
least, if not their support I mentioned this merely as my 
opinion^ but added, that in the contrary even^ I was 
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satisfied it would be absolutely imposBible for tiiem to take 
tbe people out of our hands. We. then came to the annj. 
He asked me how I thought thej would act? I leplied, 
for the regulars I could not pretend to say, bat that they 
were wretched bad troops ; for the militia, I hoped and 
beliered, that when we were once organized, they wonld 
not only not oppose ns, but come over to the canse of Iheir 
coimtry en TTiosse; neyertheless, I desired Imn to calcolate 
on th^ opposition, and make his arrangements ^acccnrd- 
ingly; that it was the safe policy, and if it became 
necessary,- it was so much gained. He said he woxdd 
undoubtedly make his arrangements so as to leave nothing 
to chance that could be guarded against; that he would- 
come in force, and bring great quantities of igrm^, ammuni- 
tion, stores, and artiilery ; and for his own reputation, see 
that aU the arrangements were made -on ^ proper ^cale.^ 
He then said there was one important' point remaining^ .on 
which he desired to be satisfied ; and that was, what form 
g£ government we would adopt on the eyent of our 
success?- I was going to answer him with great earnest- 
ness, when General Clarke entered to retjuest we would 
come to dinner with . citize ji- Camot We _accQrdingly 
adjourned the conversation to the apartm^it of the pres- 
ident, whete we found Canxot and one or two more. 
Hoche, after some tinie, took me aside, and repeated .his 
question, I replied, 'Most undoubtedly a republic' ' He 
asked.again, was I sure ? I said, assure as I could be of 
any thing ; that t knew nobody in Ireland who' dreamed 
of any other system, nor did I believe tliere was any body 
who dreamt of monarchy. He asked me, was there no 
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^danger of flie Catholics setting up one of their chiefe fbr 
king? I replied, 'Not the smallest,' and that there were 
no chie& among them of that kind of enrinence.". 

This question was Oflben put to Tone, and he always 
answered, that Ireland, if free, would become a republic. 
He afterward said to Clarke, that ^*as to royalty and 
aristocracy, they were both ; odious in Ireland to that 
degree, that he apprehended much more -a general massacre 
of the gentry, and a distribution of ^the entire of tiieir 
. property, th^ the establishment of any forin o£ govern- 
ment that Would peippetuate their influence ; that he hoped 
this massacre would not happen, and that he, for one, 
would do all in his power to prevent it, because he did not 
like- to spill, the blood ^ven of the guilty; at the same time 
that the pride, cruelty, and oppression of the Irish aristoc- 
racy were so great,' that he apprehended, every excess 
from the just resentment - of .the people." At the same 
time he thought the French would act wisely, not to 
dictate the • form, of government to the Irish. He wished 
them to come, not as conque:|:ors, but as liberiators, to assist 
Ireland to giEiin her own independence, as they had assisted 
■America. There was a very natural jealousy in Ireland 
of foreign interference, ^,nd Tone w§fi careftd to guard 
the Directory from a false impression. 

" Camot joined us here with a pocket map of Ireland 
in his hand, and the conversation became pretty general 
between Clarke, Hoche, and him, every one else having 
left the room. I said scarcely any thing, a^ I wished to 
listen. Hoche related to Camot the sabstance of what 
had.passed between him and me. When he mentioned his 



•oxietyss to bread, Cusot kogbed, aod sud, 'Th»e ia 
plenty of beef in Ir^And -, if yOQ can not ge^ toiead, jou 
must eat bee£* Tbej sooo went off to dmner, — Cunot 
•ayiDg, ' It will be^ to be sure, a most bcilliMit opentioD.' " 
Tone aat dows to dine with Mttdame Camot and her 
&mily, with a namber of offioeis of the Bepablie. After 
cofEee was served, thej rose, and Camot, Hocbe, IVuguet^ 

, the aiaisba of Marine, I^cuee, a member of the Coundl 

<rf' Ancients, and the choeen firiend of Camot, and Clarke, 
retired to hold a conncil on Irish afTairs. Tone tralked 
with Lagarde the secretaire general in the gtirdens of the 

I Luxembourg, where they listened to a symphony per- 

ibrmed in the apartments of La Bcveilliere Lepaox, one 
of the Directory, who had concerts continually, taking 
muaio aa his resource after the fittignes of his busine^ 
which were immense. At nine the conncU broke np, 
and Tone and Clarke walked away together. 

Tone adds to hia account of this interview :—" Hoche 

I has a iiimouB cut of a sabre down hia furehead, eyebrow, 

I and one side of his nose. He was pretty near the enemy 

when he got that, and luckily it does not at all disfignrft 
him. He is but two-and-thirty. Jourdan five-and-tbirty, 
Buonaparte twenty-nine, Moreau about thirty, and Piehe- 
I gni, who is the oldest of all, about fiix-andTthirty. The 

French have no old gcnerala in their service ; it is their 
! policy to employ young men, and the event has shown 

' they arc right." 

(lie adds also: — "Hoche praised Sir Sydney Smith, 
now prisoner in Paris, as a gallant oiBcer. He said, 'Jla 
v/ne riuk reputaiion en Brelo^ne;' and that there was hardly 
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a cape orheMUand oniLg'^joafdi wbioli was not inar]^ed by 
gome of \m oxploits. I lifc^' 10 li^ar one braye man praiae 
another. Gamot said tikey wo^ld take care of. liim for 
some, tiioe, .aiMd that he should . certainly not be ex- 
changed." « 

In the life of Curran an interview between the same 
personages is thiis strikingly related: — 

" Soon after the question of an expedition to Ireland 
had been left to the decision of Camot, Clarke and HoiShe,- 
they named an evening to meet Tone at the palace of the 
Luxemlwurg. Tone arrived- at the appointed hour, eight 
o'clock. He was ushered into a splendid apartment 
Shortly after the director and the generals made their ap- 
pearance : they bowed coldly, but civilly, to Tone, and al- 
most immediately retired, without, apology or explanation, 
through, a door opposite to that by which they had en- 
tered. Tone- was a good deal struck by so xmexpected a 
reception, but his surprise increased when ten o'clock ar- 
rived, without the appearance of, or message of any kind, 
from those on whom all his hopes seemed to. depend. 
The clock struck eleven, twelve, one — ^all was still in the 
palace ; the steps of the sentinels on their posts without, 
ialone interrupted the dead silence that prevailed within. 
Tone paced the room in considerable anxiety; not even a 
servant had entered, of whom to inquire his way out, or 
if the director and the generals had retired/ About two 
o'clock the folding-doors were suddenly thrown open; 
Carnot, Clarke, and Hoche entered; their countenances 
brightened, and the coldness and reserve, so observable at 
eight o'clock, had vanished. Clarke advanced quickly, to 



Tone, and taking him cordially by tlie hand, said, ' Citi- 
zen! I congratulate you ; we go to Ireland." The others did 
the same ; and having fized the time to meet again, the 
pei^ona engaged in this remarkable transaction, separated." 
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Wind. . ' 

Frq]^ tliis time tlie most intimate friendsliip sprang', up 
between Hoclie and Tone. They were of about tbe same 
age; .both brave and ambitious of glory, and both, now 
bent on tbe accomplislmient of tlie same object. The 
directory immediately gave Tone a commission' in the 
French army. He was 1x3 serve in the infantiy wi^h the . 
rank of chef de brigade, which answers to that of colonel, 
and receives the saine pay. Clarke embraced him on giv-^ 
ing him the brevet, and saluted him as a brother officer- 
Tone says, " My heart 'was scr ftill I could -hardly reply." 
He was soon after made^ adjutant to.H^oche, ^nd remained 
in his staff until his death. ' .. ' . - 

Hoche entered' with his characteristic ardor into the 
projected Irish invasion. Meeting Tone one day in the 
street he took him in his carriage to introduce Mm to Gen- 
eral Cherin, with whom he was to travel when he set off 
for the army. " On the way I told Hoche that I hoped 
the glory was reserved for him to amputate the right hand 
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of England forever; and I mentioned the immense re- 
sources in aJl respects, especially in men and provisions, 
■wiiicli Ireland furnished to that country, and of which I 
trusted we were now on the eve of depriving her. Hoche 
observed, that hia only aiixiety was about finding subsist- 
ence for the troops. I repHed that as to that I hoped 
there would be no difficulty ; that it was Ireland which ' 
victualed the navy, the West Indies, and the foreign gar- 
risons of England ; and I reminded him of what I had be- 
fore told Imn, that in the late scarcity, so far from diffi- 
culties at home, she esported vast quantities of corn to 
that country. I went on to say, that my difficulty was not 
how to subsist, but how to get there, for that I dreaded 
that eternal fleet. Hoche laid his hand on my arm and 
Baid, ' Ne craignez rien, no-usy irons; vous pouvez y corn-p- 
ier; ne craigniz rien.' I answered, that being so, I had 
not a doubt of our success. Hoche then asked-me, ' Who 
were the Orange boys ?' I explained it to him, adding that 
it was an affair of uo consequence, which we would settle 
in three days after our arrival. ' Oh, ' said he, ' ce n'est 
rien.' 1 then told him I hoped be would take care to 
have a sufficiency of cannoniers and artillery, of whicli'we 
were quite unprovided. ' You may depend upon it,' said 
lie, ' that I will bring enough, and of the best, particularly 
the light artillery.' He then aaked me if we had many 
great plains in Ireland? I said not; that in general the 
face of the country was intersected witii fences, and de- 
scribed the nature of an Irish ditch and hedge. ,By this 
time we arrived at 0ierin'3, who waa indisposed and In 
.bed. I was introduced by Hoche, and I remember now 
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he is one of tlie generals unth whom I dined at Oamot's. 
After a short conyersatibn (in which 'Ihe time was fixed 
that we set off), I took my leave, Hoche and-Cherin desir- 
ing me to call on them ip. the mean time, withQut the cere- 
mony of sending up my name." 

Hoche was now appointed to the command of the army 
of the West, and Toni^ accompanied him to Bennes. He 
was' here in the &Lmily of the commander-in-chief, and 
dined daily with the stafE He says, "We are all lodged 
in the palace of the former bishop of BQnnes, a superb 
' mansion, but not much the better ,for the Bevolution.'* 
The expedition to Ireland had 'been decided upon, and 
preparations were going forward with all dispatch.- The 
attention of Europe began to be fixed on the mighty arma- 
ment that was preparing at Brest Hoche was disciplining 
ihe meti, collecting cannoniers and munitioBS of war, and 
pushing forward the equipi&ent of the ships. It was said 
that he had selected for the expedition the ^lite of the 
army of the Ocean, which consisted of 117,000 men. He 
had the satisfiiotion of having imder him a corps of bronzed 
veterans, who had fought with him in the war in La 
Vendfe, who werC' " steeled- against every hardshiji, having 
been well used to dispense with . clothed, shoes, or even 
biread." On the anniversary of the fifth year of the Re- 
public, the army was drawn but in review before their 
ohie£ It was a brilliant sight' When the parade was 
over, Hoche met Tone, and asked him if he heard the c^i- 
nonade. Tone said he did. "Ay," said Hoche, "you 
will soon hear enough of that- ' " The sooner the better/' 
was the reply. 
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Willie at Bernif^ Tone observed with some uneaaL- 
neas that Hoche treated him with reserve, especially in 
the pr^ence of others. But the mysteiy was eoan ex- 
plained. It was important that Tone should preserve as 
&r as possible a strict incognita He passed in the arm j 
as Mr. Smith, aa American. K the genersJ were to dis- 
tingtush him by particular attention, it wonld be observed 
and set people to making inquiries. This was explained 
to Tone privately by a confidential fiiehd of the general, 
which not only removed his uneasiness, but delighted him 
by Ijie evidence which it afforded of Hoche's prudence and 
considerate regard for the safety of his adjutant. The 
same Mend assured Tone "that both the Executive Di- 
rectory and Hoohe were perfectly satisfied as to who and 
what he was, througl;! a channel which he was not at lil>- 
erty to inform him o^ but that he might be perfectly easy , 
on the score of his credit."* In private the manner of the 
general was as cordial as ever. Just before leaving for 
Brest^ Tone met Hoche alone walking in.the gallery. The 
general immediately came up to him, and asked if he had 
occasion for any thing before his departure, desiring him, 
if he was in want of any thing, to -apply to him as hid 
ficiend, without any reserve. 

During this stay at Bennes Tone's constant companion 
was CoL Shee, a native of Ireland, and unde of General 
Clarke. He was nearly sixly years old, and.had served as 
an officer of cavalry thirty-five years. He h^ been seere- 

J t 

* Perliapf this inlSormalion came through Arthur O*0oiuxir and tard 
Edward Fili^erald, idiom Hoche had Josi met on the frontieia of SwHierw 
land. 
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tary to the Duke of Orleans who was guillbtmed, and had 
many, tales to tell of the times before and since the 
Eevolntion. .- ' * . > 

The scene of preparation was now transferred ta Brest 
Tpne's heart bounded at the sight of the sea. He says, 
"Every day I walk for an iionr alone on the rampartp, 
and look down on the,fleet wHch rides below. There are 
about fifty sail of ships of war of all si^eg, of which perhaps 
twenty ^e of the line.!' It wag a magnificent sight. His 
joy and pride were however somewtat damped by the 
thought of his wife and children^ who were at that moment 
probably on their voyage to France, exposed to the dan- 
gers of a winter passage. Tone was amost fond husband 
and father. Even amid the terrible "notes of prepara- 
tioii," he could not but think of them as he looked off 
upon the sea. He writes in his journal, " I lie awake reg- 
ularly half the night, listening to the wind, every puff of 
which makes me shudder." In &ct his family were then 
on the ocean.' While Tone was on board the French fleet 
bn his way to Ireland, his family in an American ship air 
most crossed his path in llie British channel. Happily 
they landed ia safety. , 

The only thing which now delayed the expeditiqn was 
the want of seamen. The Mrectory liad given the most 
imperative orders to- have them impressed aH along the 
coast But the marine stiU seemed backward The minis- 
ter of marine, Truguet, had a fevorite project f&r an ex- 
^edition to India, and perhaps on this account felt indiffer- 
ent about the invasion of Ireland. The adjniral of the 
fleet, who probably dreaded a battle at sea, with the Eng- 



lish, started all eorts of objections. But Hoehe was not to 
be trifled with. He liad the admiral cashiered, and an- 
other put io hia place who would obey orders. Then the 
work went on. It was understood that the English were 
ofi' Ushant with sixteen sail of the line, and ten frigates, 
and it seemed altogether improbable that the French fleet 
could pass the channel without an engagement. Hoche 
had formed the most desperate resolution of fighting to the 
last if they met the Englieh fleet Tone writes: "The 
general has no confidence in the marine; bat is deter- 
mined, if we fall in witl the English fleet, that fight they 
shall; for as the military will bo at least two to one on 
board, he will give it out in general orders that the first 
man, officer or seaman, of whatever grade or rank, that 
offers to flinch, shall be instantly shot on the quarter-deck. 
This is stout of Hoche. I had rather however that our 
valor was tried on terra firma, for I am of opinion with 
the Turks, ' That God has given the sea to the infidels, 
and the land to the true believers.' 

" ■ If we meet with a privateer, -or a lofty man-of-war. 
We will not stop to wrangle, io chatter, not to jar.' 

If we fall in with the English, we must fight them at 
close quarters, and crowd our to^js, poops and quarter-deck 
witli musketry, li; is our only cliance, but against su- 
perior numbers that will not do." 

While in Brest, Tone was busily engaged writing ad- 
dresses to the Irish people, to the militia, and to the Irish 
(teamen serving in the British navy,* He prepared a gen- 
* la bl> addreaa to the people of Ireland, Tone tells them to approit<& 
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eral proclamation for the Ereheli to pfublish on landing. 
While this was in the l^ands of the printer, a gentleman 
with a foreign accent called and, requested to see a copy. 
The prints re&sed. The stranger then offered him a sum 
of money, .finaUy raising it to five hundred louis. 

No sooner was he gone, than the printer hastened to 
Hoche, to inform hijn of the circumstance. Hoche told 
him to let the ispy have the proclamation, but that he first 
wished to alter a few words. He took' his pen and crossed 
out "Ireland and Irish," and inserted Portugal; alid Por- 
tuguese ; and of this a few copies were struck oS, which 
were handed to the stranger. The ruse was successful. 
The proclamation was immediately transmitted to England, 
and is said to have so completely deceived Pitt that he 

that gigantic figure by which they have been bo long kept in awe^ aod to see 
if their f^ars have not- tnagqified her power. He thus ealculates the chances 
of successful rebellion :^^ ' 

" But granting she ip formidable ; so are we. If she is -near us, we are 
near her. Our people are brave, and hardy and poor ; we are not debaudied 
by luxury and sloth ; we are used to toil, and fatigue, and scanty living ; our 
miseries, for which we have to thank England, have well prepared us to 
throw off her yokei.- We can dispense with feather beds, with roast beef, 
and strong beer; yr&Tf if it makes' any .diange in the diet of our peasants, 
'must change it for the better ; they may jn that case taste meat and bread, 
delicacies to them, and which a great majority of them seldom see ; we can 
sleep in our bogs, where our enemies will rot, and subsist on our mountains, 
where they Will starve. We fight for our libertier; they fight because they 
are ordered to do bo. We are at home ; they are in an enemy's country. 
Under the/ie circumstances, and especially with a just and righteous cause, 
be must be timid indeed who coi^d doubt of success. England^ with Ireland 
at her back, is undoubtedly formidable ; England, with Ireland neuter, is 
fitiU respectable ; but England, with Ireland in arms against her, t do not 
despair of seioiis humbled in the dust** 
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directed the Biitish sqnftdrons to keep partjcnlar watch 
npon Porti^al; and when he afterwaid heard that the 
French Beet was (^ the coast of Ireland, he treated the 
tqwrt with deriaon.* It was probably owing to this cir- 
cumstance that the expedition went and returned without 
meeting the Kjigli^h fleet. 

As there waa great want of men for the ships, by order 
of the general, Tone went among the priaoncre of war, and 

offered their liberty to as many as would serve aboard the 
French fleet. He saya, " Sixty accepted the offer, of 
whom fifty were Irish. I made them dimk heartily 
before they left the prison ; and they were mustered and 
went aboard the same evening. I never saw the national 
character etronger marked than in the careless gayety of 
those poor fellows. Half naked and half starved as I found 
them, the moment that they saw the wine before them, all 
their cares were forgotten. The Englishmen balanced, 
and several of them asked in the. true style of their 
country, ' What would I give them ?' It is but justice to 
others to observe, that they- said nothing should ever 
tempt them to fight against their king and country. I told 
them they were perfectly at liberty to make their choice, 
as I put no constraiut on any man. In the event, of about 
one hundred English, ten men and boys offered them- 
selves; and of about sixty Irish, fifty; not one Scotch- 
man, though ihere were several in the prison. "When I 
called for the wine, my English recruits begged for 
something to eat at. the same time, which I ordered for 
* Tone'* LUb, toL ii. p, 21S. Outtui'b life, p. 21S. 
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them. . Poor Pat never thouglit of eating ; but when Im. 
head was a little warm with the wine, he was very urgent 
to be permitted to go among the Englishmen, und flog 
those who refiised to enter; s^hicji of course I prevented, 
though^ with soi^ie little difficulty. ,*Arrah,< blood and 
'ounda, capt^ d^ar, won't you let me have one knock at 
the blackguards?' I thought myself on Ormond quay 
once more. -Oh, if we once arrive safe on the other siide, 
what soldiers we will make of our poor felloes I They 
all said they hoped I was going with them wherever it 
was. I answered, that I did not desire one man to go 
where I -was not ready to show the way; and they replied 
with thre^ cheers. It is to be observed that I never men- 
.tioned the object of the expedition; they entered the 
service merely £rom/tlie 'adventurom spirit of the nation,- 
and their hatred of the English, without any idea that 
they had a chance of seeing Ireland again." 

• * 

Meanwhile news arrived from Ireland which excited to 
the highest pitch the hopes' of the French. -At one time, 
a rumor reached Brest that the Eevolution was already 
effected, that the people had risen ahd overpow;ered the 
government. Hoche was in rapture. As he met Tone, he 
embraced him, kissing him on both cheeks, ^er the 
manner of the French, and wishing him joy of the event. 
The report however proved premature, A. more authentic 
statement was derived from an American who hiad just 
been in Ireland. He said that every body was expecting the 
French; that the gentry- were making -preparations to 
receive ihem ; that eV'eocy magistrate was raising twenty 



men to preserve the peace in plaoe of the miiitifri should 
these last be ordered to the coast ; but th&t it was tuuYer- 
eallj supposed that they ffould join the French imjoedi- 
ately, aod that a great maJMitr of them \rere even sworn 
to do 6o. He said that every day persons were arrested 
The Btun of all was, that Ireland was in & state of excite- 
ment, bordering on insorrection, and that nothing bat 
the FrencJi w&e needed to settle the a&ir at a bk>w. 

Hoche thonght it important at this moment to send 
an agent to Irehmd There was au American vessel lying 
in the harbor, which would sail at a minnte's warnings 
and a!^ bring baok the person who ^oold go. Hocbe 
wished intelligence of the state of the country up to Hie 
bkst moment. Tone named his aitl-de-camp McSheel^. 
It was instantly decided upon. The next day Tone 
brought him to his lodgings, and made him change hia 
dress from head to foot, equipping him with shirts, boots, 
stockings, waistcoats, coat, and cloak, all either Irish, 
er made a^r the Irish fashion. He then gave him the 
Hddress of two persona in Dublin, Bond and McCormick, 
whom he wished him to see, and told him of certain cir- 
cumKtancea, known only to themselves, by wliich he coMd 
BatJsiy them that he had seen Tone. Iloche directed hini 
■to go to these persona, and learn from them as much as he 
cotUd of the state of the country at that moment, the 
temper of the people, the number and disposition of the 
trooiw, whether the French were expected or desired, and 
if BO, in what part particularly. He then gave McSheehy 
twenty loliis, And he sailed that night. Tone had a 
father object. Many of his &ienda in Ireland w«re ia 
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prison, and in danger of being executed for treason. He 
charged McSheehy to tell Bond and McCormick to have 
the prisoners profit by every possible delay, which the 
forms of law could give to postpone their trial, as he had 
the strongest hopes that in a short time tibe French would 
be there to r^cue them. He then walked with him.dbwn 
to the quay, where he saw him join the captain, who was 
in waitibag. It was eight o'clock, and a fine moonlight 
nigjit In a little while the vessel was standing out of the 
harbor. The 'emissary reached Dublin, actoomplished his 
mission, and returned in safety. This officer was after- 
ward killed in the battle of Eylau. Tone had another 
adjutant in this expedition, Eapatelle, ain oflB.cer of the 
staff, who in 181S accompanied Moreau to the camp of the 
allies. Mo^aii died in his arms. 

In truth the moment of action was approaching. On 
the second of December Tone received orders to embark 
on board the Indomptable of eighty guns. . The captain, 
Bedout, was a Canadian. He had been used to desperate 
battle on the ocean. Tone had requested to serve, with 
the grenadiers in the advanced guard, .as being the post of 
danger and of honor, but the general, while in the hand- 
somest manner he acknowledged the gallantry of the offer, 
declared that his arrangements required him to be imme- 
diately about his person.. Once on board, Tone writes, 
" We are all in high spirits, and the troops aie as gay as if 
they were going to a ball." With the true spirit of 
Frenchmen they danced every evening on the quarter- 
deck. On the eve of departure they received a visit from 
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another ship : — " General Watrin paid us a visit this eve- 
ning with th^ bond of his regiment, and I went down into 
the great cabin where the officers met, and where tie 
mnaic was- playing, I was delighted with the effect it 
seemed to have on them. The cabin was ceiled, with the 
fimlocks intended for ihe expedition, the candlesticka were 
bayonets stuck in the table, the officers were in theii 
jackets ; some playing cards, others singing to the music j 
others conversing, and all in the highest spirits — once 
i^ain I was delighted \vith the scene. At length 'Watrin 
and his baud ^vcnt od^ and as it was a heautdfiil moonlight 
niglit, the cfiect of the music on the water, diTiniTiift)>iTig as 
tlitfv K-d-'ded from our vessel, was delicious." 

The noxt morning presented a more cheering sight — > 
tlio signal Hying to get under weigh, and the ships heaving 
up their anchors. It was the 16th of December that the 
lloct put to sea. It consisted of 17 sail of the line, 13 
fri^Atc^ with a number of corvettes and trangxirt^ mnlfiTig 
in all 43 sail, and carrying an army of fifteen thousand 
lueii. wniimuidcd by the ablest general of France, next to 
Na^WtHiu, and prondod with an immense park of artillery, 
and .ill tho munitions of war. In passLng out of the har- 
K>r, thoy had to go through a narrow and dangerous strait 
ill tlk> night. One line of battle ship was lost on the icck^ 
and tho others weov in imminent peiiL Captain Bedout 
said tliat ho hiMl rather stand thie« such mgagnnentB as 
that in wbitik ha ma taken, than pass ^gain through tha 
< At uighL But tho moniing came, and diey was ctear 
f into the brasd Atlantic. Un- 
bqweadilB wings. Txtaa- 
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ports, iMgates, and tHree-deckers, far and near, a gallant 
sight, went careering on the sea, But the fleet was scat- 
tered. Not more than half were together. Another morn- 
ing they descried a sail on the horizon. A sail ! a sail I 
The signal of a fleet in the oflSng parsed from ship to ship. 
The officers gathered on deck. Spy-glasses were turned 
to the horizon. What conld they be ? French or Eng- 
lish? Tone writes, "K this fleet prove to be oiir coiti- 
rades, it will be famous news, if it be the Eiiglish let them 
come, we will do our best, and I think the Indomptable 
will not be the worst fought ship in the squadron." Hap- 
pily, as they drew near, the French flag was descried float- 
ing from the distant masts. The. fleet was now together, 
thirty-five sail. But seven or eight ships were still mis- 
sing.* By a g;fcrange arrangement both the commander-in- 
chief and the admiral of the fleet had been embarked in a 
frigate, the Fraternity, and this ship was gone. The ab- 
sence of Hoche was more than the loss of half the fleet. 
The expedition proceeded without its general It soon 
made Cape Clear, and proceeded up the CJhannel. The 
outline of the coast became distinctly visible. Tone first 
observed snow on the mountains — ^then old castles on the 
diore. The weather was delicious, the wind fair, and they 
were drawing up to the coast under easy saiL The In- 
domptable approached so near that. Tone says he could toss 
a biscuit on shore. A landing might have been effected 
in a few hoilrs. But thq conunand had devolved upon 
Grouchy. This irresolute general hesitated to land in the 
absence of Hoche, and with but a part of the army. Tone 
writea, " All rests now upon Grouchy, and I hope he may 



tarn out well. He has a glorioos game in his hands, if he 
baa epiiit and talent to plaj it. If be succeeds, h will im- 
mortalize him." The want of spirit and decision in thi3 
officer, which afterward lost the battle of Waterloo, canaed 
the failure of the expedition. " Twice," says Shiel, " had 
tius THj^ n the destinies of nations in his hand, and twise he 
abused his truat." 

Grouchy afterward felt bitterly at the thought of tbe 
great opportunity which had eecaped him. He was all 
eagerness &r a second expedition. He said to Tone, that 
"he had ahed tears of rage and Texation fifty times since, 
at the recollection of the opportunity of which he had been 
deprived ; and there was one thing which he would never 
pardon himself — ^that he did not seize Bouvet* by tbe 
collar, and throw him overboard, the moment he attempted 
to raise a difficulty as to the landing," 

The instructions to the fleet were, in case of separation, 
that the shipa which arrived first should cruise off the 
shore, till the other ships joined them. Accordingly, 
when close in shore, they tacked out again, and thus stood 
off and <Hi. They were instructed to land in Bantry Bay. 
They were now off the mouth, and began to move leisurely 
up the bay. Tone was raging with impatience. There 
lay that mighty fleet, a long line of dark bulls resting on 
the grcea water, tossing up tiieir huge bows into the air, 
like ao many black war-horses impatient for the battle. 
Tiu-ee or four days passed, when a council of war was 
called, and it was proposed to knd with tlie portion of the 
umy then in the bay. " I must do Grouchy the justice," 
* Booret waa Uie Rear Admirsl wlio now commanded (be fleet 
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says Tone^ '*'tp saj, that the moment "vre gave cinr opinion 
in favor of proceeding, he took his part like s, inan of 
spirit; he instwridy set ftbout preparing tixe order of 
battle." Men and guns were got ready, and the disem'* 
barkation was to take place the next morning. 3ut at 
two o'clock in the night, Tone was awakened by the wind. 
"I rose immediately, and walked for an hour in. the gal- 
lery, devoured by the most gloomy reflections. Thewind 
continues right ahead, so that it is absolutely impossible to 
work up to the landing-place." The wind increased 4x> a 
gsJe. The sea r^ high. A landing -was impossible. The 
gale became terrific. All day and all night it blew right 
off shore, and finally drove ^em to sea. The fleet wAs 
now so scattered, as to render a landing in force impracti^ 
cable, and the dispersed ships made their way back to 
France. 

In reading the account of this expedition, it seems b& 
if Ireland had been saved to England by a miracle. Had 
the fifteen thousand men on board landed, with Hoche at 
their head, the island would have been inevitably lost. 
There was no force in the south of Ireland that could havB 
resisted for a moment. A large part of the population 
were ready to join an invading army, and Hoche ^oiM 
have marched in triumph to Dublin. The young com- 
mailder in one campaign would have conquered a king- 
dom. Such was the ojfinion of the highest, militaiy au- 
thority of the age. Said Bonaparte, " Hoche was one of 
the first generals that ever France produced. He was 
brave, intelligent, abounding in talent, decisive and pene- 
trating. If he had landed in Ireland, he would have sue- 
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ceeded. He was accustomed to civil war, liad pacified La 
Vend^ and was well adapted for Ireland. He liad a fine, 
handsome figure, a good address, and was prepossessing 
and intrigtdng."*^ 

As it was, this expedition produced a powerM sensa- 
tion throughout Great Britain. The people of England 
had long felt secure in their insular situation, and guarded 
by their invincible fleets. " That confidence in the invio- 
lability of their shores was now startled by the incontest- 
able fiict, that with two British fleets in &e channel, and 
an admiral stationed at Cork, the coasts of Ireland had 
been a whole fortnight at the mercy of the enemy."f 
What rendered it more remarkable, was that neither in 
going nor returning did the French fleet meet a single 
English ship. It is not too much to say, that it was the 
narrowest escape which any part of the United Eangdom 
has had since the Spanish Armada. 

* A Voice from St Helena. 

t Moore's Li£B of Fitxgerald, yoL L p^ 20*7. 
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The &ilure of this ezpedition did not break the spirit 
of Tone. At first the reaction of his mind was great He 
fays, 'M j^eel this moment like a mian who is just awakened 
£:om a long, terrible dream."^ But it has been said that 
''none can feel themselves equal to the execution of a 
great design who have not once witnessed with firmnesB 
and equanimity its Mlure^" . The Directory were not at 
all disheartened at the result Indeed the safety with 
which their fleet, had traversed the seas afforded ihem a 
new evidence of the practicability of an invasion^ Bbcha 
told Tone to assure his friends that both the iEVench 
government and himself individually, were bent as ,&UQk 
as ever on the emanoipation of Irelieaid : that preparations 
were makiBg fi>r a eeoo^d attempt, which wo^d be con- 
duded as speedily as the urgency of affiurs would admit; 

* *< I see bj aft Iffticle in the Boglidi jMipen, that they wdre in hopes to 
eatch the rend on board of nrluch I was embarlnd, in which case theyirara 
Ipnd enough tp piroiiMBe t|iat I ahoold be properly taken care at"— •Ton^^ 
Journal, Jan. 1797* 
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that it was a busineas which the Republic would never 
give up ; and that if three expeditions failed, they would 
try a fourth, and ever until they succeeded. For the 
present, however, it was necessary that the expedition 
should be abandoned. The Republic had need of Hoche 
elsewhere. He was immediately appointed to the com- 
mand of tbe army of Sambre and Meuse. He invited 
Tone to accompany him, as adjutant-general, and made 
bim a present of a beautiful horse. Tone accordingly left 
Paris for the Rhine. Here he was in an excellent militaTy 
Bcbool, under one of the best masters of war in Europe. 
Hoche was now in a position to display his great military 
genius, no longer conducting a civil war, but at the head 
of an army of 70,000 men, matched with an equal foe. 
The hostile armies were separated only by a river. Tone 
was stationed at Bonn, on the banks of the "castled 
Kbine," opposite the famous Seven Mountains. "Prom 
the windows of the dining-room I saw the advanced posts 
of the enemy on the other side of the Rhine." 

It was not the least curious circumstance in the history 
of this family, who seemed born to adventure, that, on the 
voyage from America, an attachment had sprung up 
between a Swiss merchant and Tone's sister. On their 
arrival in Europe they were married, and were now living 
at Hamburg. Tone says, " They will, I believe, settle 
in Hamburg; so there is one more of our fiimily dis- 
persed. I am sure if there were five quarters of the globe, 
there would be one of us perched on the fifth." Tone's 
ikmily, who had landed at the mouth of the, Elbe, were 
with them. As Boon as he could be spared from the 
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army he flew to meet them. Scarciely had he left the 
oaziip when the soimii of a cannonade startled the echoes 
of this hills. That very day Hochd gained the memorable 
tjattle of Nenwied. He crossed the Bhine in fiice of the 
Austrian army, and was advand^g on a career of yietory 
which promised to be as brilliant as that of Napbleoga in 
Lombardy, when he was stopped by news that the pre- 
liminaries of peace had been signed. . . 

No sooner was the war ended on the Bhine than Hoche 
ftgain turned his thoughts to Ireland. Scarcely had Tone 
returned to the army before the subject was reopened. 
He found ietlao in the Camp, to his great joy, an old Mend 
by the nafne of Lewines, an attorney of Dublin, who had 
come from Ireland to press the measure of a new invasion. 
Xewines stated that the organization of the people was 
complete; that there were a hundred thousand United 
Iriahmen in the north alone; and that they had a large 
quantity of aarms, and at least eight pieces of cannon, con- 
cealed. Every thing was ready, and nothing was wanting 
buta forei^ force to land in the countiy/ and set the ball 
in motion. His instructions were to apply to. France, 
Holland, and Spain. Hoche gay^ them the strongest 
assurances that the business should be taiken iip on a grand 
06ale. The news that Austria was suing for peace had 
indeed put England in the mood for negotiation. Lord 
Malmesbury was already at Lisle. But Hoche told them 
not to be discouraged by the arrival of a British nego- 
tiator, fbr that the Directory were determined to make no 
peace but on conditions which would put it out of tb9 
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power of England longer to arrogate to herself the conk- 
meice of the world, and dictate her laws to all the maii- 
tune powera. He commnnicated to them another piece of 
news not leas exciting, that anexpedition for Ireland had 
ahread J been {prepared in Holland. The Dutch goyenKHy 
General Daendels, and Admiral Dewinter had long Mt a 
desire to perform some achievement, which should rescue 
Holland firom that state of oblivion into which she had 
£tllen in Europe. At first the Dutch government had 
proposed to invade England, to effect a diversion in &vor 
of the French, who, they hoped, would have been in 
Ireland. Now, circumstances being changed, they had 
resolved to go directly to Ireland. For this purpose, they 
had by the greatest exertions got together at the Texel 
sixteen sail of the line, and ten firigates, all ready for sea, 
with fifteen thousand troops and eighty pieces of artillery, 
and pay for the whole for three months. For a moment a 
difficulty arose, which was only removed by the magna- 
nimity of Hoche. The French minister of Marine had 
demanded that five thousand French troops -should, be 
embarked in place of five thousand Dutch. The matter 
was one of much delicacy. On the one hand, it was highly 
important to have Hoche and his grenadiers; but on the 
odier, it was natural and it was right that the Dutch 
government, after such exertions, should wish to have all 
the glory of the expedition. Hoche saw their embarrasa^ 
loffBL He instantly came forward, upon his own respon- 
mbility, and withdrew the demand of the French minister, 
'The generosity of Hoche in this act did him the greatest 
faonar. '^'When it is considered," says Tone, ^' that Hocho 
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lias a devQuring passion for fkme; tliat Iiis great object, on 
whidi he has endei^yored to establish his reputation, is the 
destruction of the power of England ; , that he haft for two 
years, in a great degr^, devoted himself to our business, 
and made the greatest exertions, ineluding our memorable 
expedition, to emancipate us; that he sees at last the 
business likely to be accomplished by another, and of 
course, all the glory ravished from him, — ^I confess his 
renouncing the situation which he might command is an 
effort of very great virtue. It is true he is doing exactly 
what an honest man and a good citizen ought to do, pre- 
ferring the interests- of his country to his own private" 
.views ; that, however, does not prevent my regarding his 
conduct with great admiration, and I shall never forget it. 

*-Itwas easy to see the most lively satis&ction on all 
their feces, at this declaration of General Hoche. General 
Daendels especially was beyond measure delighted. They 
told us then they hoped all would be ready in u folrbiight. 
They hoped that either Lewines or I would be of the 
expedition, as our presence with the general would be in- 
dispensable. To which Hoche replied that I was ready to 
go, and he made the offer on my part in a manner 
peculiarly agreeable to my feelings." He afterward told 
Tone privately, that the Dutch tony was much better 
than it had been at the commencement of the war, aiiid 
especially that Baendels was an excellent officer, and 9M 
brave as Csesar. 

The following conversation discloses anothetr rivalshi^ 
which at that time existed in the French army. iM 
Hoche and Tone were about to part, ^' I took: coomrn^^ 
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mjB the latter, '^to speak on a subject wlikdi had weighed 
Tesj much upon my mind, I mean the d^ree of influence 
which the French mi^t be dii^xxBed to arrogate to them* 
selyes in Ireland, and which I had gieat- leason to fear 
would be greater than we might chooee to allow them. In^ 
the Gazette of that da j there was a proclamation of Bona* 
parte, addressed to the government of Cbnoa^ which. I 
thought most grossly improper and indecent, as touching 
on the indispensable rights of the peopla I read the most 
obnoscioius passages to Hoche, and observed, that if Bona- 
parte commanded in Ireland, and were to publidi there so 
indiscreet a proclamation, it would have a most ruinous 
efifect ; that in Italy such dictation might pass, but neyer . 
in Ireland, where we understood our rights too well to 
submit to it. Hoche answered me, ^'I und^rstakid you, 
but you may be at ease in that respect ; Bonaparte has 
been my scholar, but he shall never be my master." He 
then lanched out into a very sev^^ cntique on Bonaparte's 
conduct, which certainly has latterly been terribly indis- 
creet, to say no worse of it, and observed, &iEit as to his 
victories,, it was easy to gain victories with such troops as 
he Commanded, especially when the general made no diffi- 
cully to sacrifice the lives of his soldiers, and that these 
victories had cost the Eepublic 200,000 men. A great 
deal of what Hoche said was true, but I could see at the 
bottom of it a very great jealousy of Bonaparte." 

In July, 1797, we find Tone on board a second mighty 
armament for the invasion of Ireland. A &w sentences 
leaned firom lus journal will show the prospects of the 
^ tiew expedition. 
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" July 8* Arrired early in the mortmig at the Texe^ 
and went immediately on board ihe Admiral's ship, the 
Vryheid, of 74 guns, a supei*b vessel Fouiid General 
Daendel aboard, who presented me. to .Admiral Dewintery 
who commands the expedition. I am exceedingly pleased 
with both ; there is a frankness and candor in their ma)i» 
ners which is highly interesting. 

" July 10. I have been boating about the fleet, and 
aboard several of the vessels : they are in very fine con(fi* 
tion, incomparably bettet than the fleet at Brest, 6tid 1 
learn from aU hands that the best possible spirit reigns idi 
both soldiers and sailors. Admiral DunCan, who cdtil* 
mands the English fleet off the Texel, sent in yesterday ai^ 
officer with a flag of truce, apparently with a letter, but iA 
fiipCt to reconnoiter our force. Dewinter was even with 
Imn : for he detained his messenger, and ^ent back th<^ itti^ 
swer by an officer of his own, with instrueticyns to bring 
back an exact account of the force of the enediy . 

" July ll. Otir flag of truce is returned, and the En^ 
lish officer ireleased. Duncan's fleet is of eleven sail of the 
line, of which three are three-deckers. 

" July 14. Several boats full of troops have passed xui 
to-day, going on boaard the different vessels; the men are 
in the highest spirits, singing national songs, and cheering- 
the general as they pass ; it is a noble sight, and I found it 
inexpressibly affecting. Daendel assures me thatdn the 
best days of the Prench Revolution he never witnessed 
greater enthusiasm than reigns Q,t present in the army." 

Never perhaps was the English Empire in greater dan- 
ger than at this moment. " Pitt," says Thiers, " was in the 
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greatest conatematioiQ." Austria^ liia £uthM contiiiental 
ally, was about .to withdraw from the contest^ while 
to Fraiice and Holland, Spain was to be added, to the 
number of her enemies. Besides the formidable armament 
in the Texel, similar expeditions were preparing at Brest 
and at Cadiz. A gale off shore might drive the block- 
ading squadrons a hundred leagues to se% and before thej 
could return, a Dutch, a French, and a Spanish squadron 
might bear away for Ireland. Besides, an event had just, 
occurred which threatened the naval ascendency of Eng- 
laxkd more than the hostile squadrons. It was the great 
mutiny on board the English fleets at Portsmouth and the 
Kore. The right arm of England was paralyzed by this 
stroke* For weeks those, fleets were in a state of rebellion. 
The red flag was hoisted at the mast-head, and it was with 
the greatest difficulty that the English government could 
keep any ships in the channeL Had the French squadron 
been ready at the moment^ it would have foimd the ooea^x 
dear. It was even probable, had a revolutaon been 
efifocted in Ireland, that the' Irish sailors in tiie British 
navy, would, as they had threatened, steer many of tiie 
English ships of war into the Irish ports. 

The English fleet lying at the Nore was still in a state 
of mutiny. Kow was the time for invasion. Great anxi* 
ety was felt to seize the &vorable moment, and to sail for 
Ireland with the first fair wind. The English still mus- 
tered a formidable force of ships of the line off the Texel^ 
but in the Ugh discipline of the Dutch navy, they did not 
&ar an engagement. Dewinter felt the spirit of Yaa 
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Trom^ beat in his bosom, and like that £euiioiis Dutch 
admiral, longed to swe^ the seas with his broom. 

' /'July 16. The admiral summoi^ed this morning all 
the admirals and captains of the fleet, and gave them their 
last instructions, which were, that the frigates of forty-four 
guns should Ml into the line ; that they should fight to 
the last extremity, even to sinking of their vessels, in 
which case they were to take to their boats ; that if any 
captain were to attempt to break the line and hang back, 
the others should immediately fire on him. This is reso- 
lute of Dewinter, and I have every reason to think his fleet 
will second him. He has sent oflf a courier to the govern- 
ment to announce all this, and if the wind springs up in 
our fevor, we will set off instantly." — " All is ready, and 
nothing is wanting but a £ur wind. We are riding at 
single anchor." 

" There never was, and never wiU be, such an expedi- 
tion as ours, if it succeeds ; it is not mer^y to determine 
which of two despots shall sit upon a throne, or whether 
an island shall belong to this or that state, — ^it is to change 
the destiny of Europe ; to emancipate one, perhaps three, 
nations ; to open the sea to the commerce of tl^e world; 
to found a new empire ; to demolish an ancient one ; to 
subvert a tyranny of six himdred years. And all this 
hangs to^ay upon the wind. I can not express the anxiety 
I feeL Well, no matter 1 I can do nothing to help my-, 
sd^ and that aggravates my rage. Our ships exercise at 
great guns andsmall arms every day; they fire in general 
incomparably well, and it is a noble spectacle." 
s Again the elements fought for England. Week after 

o* 
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week the wind continued to blow against them. ' Tliej 
were consuming their provisaons, and mustsdoii disembark. 
The mutiny at the Nore wad quelled, and "Admiral BunCan 
was receiving reinforcements. - -\ 

"July 28, 6 o'clock. I am now alone in the great 
cabin, and I see fix)m the window twenly-two sail of English 
vessels, anchored within a league of our fleet. It is impos- 
fflble to express the variety of ideas which shoot across 
my mind at this moment I think I should suffer less in 
the middle of a sea-fight; and the wind is still fouL 
Suspense is more terrible than danger. Little as I am of a 
Quixote, loving as I do, to distraction, my wife and dearest 
babies, I wish to heaven we were this moment under weigh 
to meet the enemy, with whom we should be up in an 
hour. It is terrible to see the two fleets so near, and to 
find ourselves so helpless. The sea is just now as smooth 
as a mill-poni Ten times, since I began this note, I have 
lifted my eyes to look at the enemy. Well, it can not be 
that this inaction will continue long. I am now aboard 
twenty days, and we have not had twenty minutes of a 
fair wind to carry us out" 

" On the 80th, in the morning early, the wind was fidr^ 
the signal given to prepare to get under weigh, and every 
thing ready, when, at the very instant we were about to 
weigh the anchor, and put to sea, the wind choppied about 
and left us. In an hour after, the wind hauled round to 
the south, and blew a gale with thunder and lightning ; bo 
it was wdl we were not caught in the shoals. At )aat it 
fixed in the south-west, almost the very worst quarter poe- 
sible, where it has remained steadily ever since. Not to 
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lose tiihe, tlie Admii^l sent out an' officer with a lettei? 
addressed to Admiral Duncan, but, in fact, to reoonnoitei^ 
flie enemy's force. > He returned yesterday with a report 
that Duncatf s fleet is of seyentfeen sail of the line, including' 
two or three three-deckers, which is pleasant. Thefd 
seems to be a fete in this business. Five weeks the English 
fleets were paralyzed by the mutinies at Portsmouth, Ply- 
mouth, and the Nore. The sea was open, and nothing 
to prevent both the Dutch and French fleets to put to sea. 
Well, nothing was ready, that precious opportunity, which 
we can never expect to return, was lost ; and now that at 
last we are ready here, the wind is against us, the mutiny 
is quelled, and we are sure to be attacked by a superior 
force." 

Week after week passed, and the wind still blew ftoni' 
the same quarter, steady as the trade-wind, until near th© 
close of August; the provisions were nearly exhAusted^ 
and the troops were disembarked, and the expedition, stt 
least fi)r a time, abandoned. Early in Septenibei^,' Toid 
returned to the army on the Bhine. 

But a few weeks after Tone had left the flee^ and 
when Admiral Duncan was still ferther reinforced, the 
Dutch government had the inexplicable folly to hazard an 
engagement The result was the victory of Camperdown, 
one of the most memorable in the naval annals of Grea^fr 
Britain. "Dewinter," says Tone, " fought like a lion, and 
defended himself to the last extremity ; but was at length 
forced to strike, as were nine of his fleet out of cdxteen*''^ 

J 

About this time^ Soche diedof conscunption ; atidirMlr 
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Tli'm expired t^e Jast hope of aid from France. A^gteater; 
loss could not have occtnrred to the Republic or to Lreland. 
At this, time Hoche an)d Napoleon were rivals* . The -anny 
W^ divided in its admiration between them. But Hocho 
was the nobler character, ad he was capable of sacrificing 
himself to his country. He was a sincere Bepublican. 
"This young man," says Thiers, "who from sergeant in 
the French guards, had become in one campaign comman- 
der-in-chie:^ loved the Eepublic as his mother and his 
bene&ctress. In the dungeons of the Committee of Publia 
Safety his fondness had not cooled- In La Vendue it had 
been strengthened while contending with the royalists.". 
At the time of the . conspiracy of the royalists at Paris, 
Hoche said to Tone, "If these rascals were to succeed and 
put down the government, I march my army that instant 
against Paris, and when I have restored the constitution, I 
break my sword, and never touch it afterward." Had 
Hoche lived, he would probably have supported the 
Bepublic against the ambition of Bonaparte. He is- 
perhaps the only general of France of whom Napolecm 
ever cotidescended to speak as a formidable rival* 
But now he was gone — ^he was dead. 

* a To-day» in the course of conyersation, the name of Hoche having been 
tnoitiooed, somie one obsenred that at a very early age he had mspired great 
hope. * And what is still better/ said Napoleon» *Toa may add that ha 
fiilfilled that b^>e. Hoche possessed a hostile, proyokiag kind of aoibitioiL 
He was the isort of man who could conceive the idea of oomipg from Straa- 
hUtg with 26,000 men, to seize the reins of government by force/ The 
Emperor added, that Hodie would ultimately either hare yielded to him, or 
must hare subdued him; and as he was fond of money and pleasure^ h» 
dffiMi not he wopld hftve yiektod ^ him.*'— Xm Ooiot, 
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** Brief, brave, and glorious was Ids yomig career.'' 

^e republic could only testify its grief and its admiration 
by tlie poij^Lp of funeral rites. A magnificent pa,geant was 
decreed him in the Chanip de Mars. An immense con- 
course of people gazed in monmftil silence at the lofty car 
hung in black. The army of Paris, sad and slow, followed 
the bier. As it swept through the streets, all eyes were 
turned to the bead of the column, where the aged father of 
Hoche attended as chief mourner. The body of the youth- 
fiil hero was appropriately left to sleep on the banks of the 
Ehine, on the field of bis feme. He was buried in the 
same grave with General Marceau. The reader will recall 
the lines in Childe Hkrold — 

*^By Ooblentz, on a rise of gentle gromud,- 
There is a small and simple pynunid, 
Crowning the summit of the yerdant xtaound ; 
Beneath its base are heroes' ashes hid." 



■> 



With his dying breath Hoche urged upon the Directory 
another expedition for the invasion of Ireland. Had Car* 
not remained in the Directory, his wish might have been 
accomplished. But tibe organizer of victory had been 
driven from power by the jealousy of his colleagues, and 
France missed the powerful hand that had guided her 
armies. 

At first was held out the prospect of a more extended 
invasion of the British Islands. Scarcely had the expedi- 
tion of the Texel been abandoned, when it was announced 
that a peace with Austria was definitely concluded. The 
firing of cannon, and illuminated oitie?, proclaimed the joy- 
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ful tidings. Not an enemy on the Continent was in arms 
agtoist France, England alone remained^ Immediately 
jfollowed the announcement that a grand army of England 
was to be formed under the command of Bonaparte, who 
had just returned 1;o Paris, fresh from the glory of his Italian 
campaigns. Ih this, army Tone received the appointment 
of adjutant-general. He had several interviews with Napo- 
leon on the subject of Ireland. Buonaparte had asked 
General Clarke in whom he had most confidence as to Irish 
affidrs. Clarke answered, " In Tone, by all means." But 
Bonaparte had little knowledge of Ireland, and no idea of 
tihe importance of thus dismembering the English empire. 
He is even reported to have said tp the Directory, " What 
more do you desire from the Irish? Tou see that their 
movements already operate a powerful diversion." His 
thoughts were on another quarter of the world, and ere 
many months had elapsed, the troops destined to invade 
Ireland, were on their way to Egypt. Napoleon alluded 
to this €Et St. Helena, apparently with the feeling that he 
had made a great mistake : ''If instead of the expedition to 
Egypt, I had undertaken that against Ireland, what could 
England have done now? On such chances depEbndilie 
destinies of empires!"^ 

• Memoirs of Las Casas. 
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APPROAOHINGk — ^MlLITART PRXPARATIOirS. 

Whilb " the indefatigable Tone," b3 Moore calls liim, 
was at work in Prance, moving heaven and earth to effect 
the invasion of Ireland, his confederajies at home were not 
idle. Great events had transpired since he sailed for 
America. The United Irish Society, which had then just 
been established on a new basis, as a secret society, having 
for its object no longer reform, but revolution, had ex- 
tended into all parts of Ireland. Nothing could be more 
perfect than its organization. Every thing depended on 
mauitainiiig perfect secrecy, and this was difficult in a body 
so widely extended. But here the admirable contrivance 
of their organizatioii became apparent. The greatest dan- 
ger to be apprehended, was from strangers insinuating 
themselves into the society in order to betray it. To avoid 
the mixture of persons unknown to each other, it was fixed 
that no society should consist of more than twelve persons, 
and those as nearly as possible from the same street or 
neighborhood. By each of these societies of twelve a sec- 
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retary was chosen, and the secretaries of five such' societies 
formed a committee. 

" Having provided by these successive layers, as it 
were, of delegated authority, each exercising a superin- 
tendence over that immediately below it, for the organiza- 
tion of the several counties and populous towns, they next 
superadded, in each of the four provinces, a provincial 
committee, composed of two or sometimes three members • 
elected from each of the county committees ; and lasibly, 
came the Executive, the apex of the system, which con- 
sisted of five persons, chosen in such a manner from the 
provincial committees as to leave the members of the latter 
in entire ignorance as to the individuals selected. Over 
the whole body thus organized, the Executive possessed. 
fuU command, and could transmit its orders through tbe^. 
whole range of the Union— -one member' of the Executive 
communicating them to one member of the provincial com- 
mittee, and he again to the secretary of the eounty com- 
mittee, who, in like manner, passed them down through 
the secretaries of the baronials, and these on to the secretar 
ries of the subordinate societies."* ; In counsel, and in 
transmitting intelligence, no one saw any but the individ- 
ual with whom he transacted business. Thus this ad- 
mirable organization extended like a chain of wires all over 
Ireland, but the hands that worked them moved in the 
dark. ^ 

To these numeroiis precautions was added an path of 
inviolable secrecy, which was taken by every oue who 
joined the society. Whoever is acquainted with the Ixiflli 

* Moore's Lift of Lord Edwazxl FiiJigerald, ToL L p. IM.' 
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character, is airare that they attach a peculiar Baeredness to 
an obligation taken with the Bolemmties of rehgion. And 

never was more signal proof of their fidelity, given than, iix 
this, conspiracy. 

" Whoever reflects on this constitution," says Thomas 
Addis Emmet, ^' will see that it^ was prepared with most 
important views. It formed a gradually extending repre^ 
sentative system, founded on universal sufi&age, and fre- 
quent elections. It was fitted to. a barony, county, oar 
province, while the organization was confined within thes& 
limits. But if the whole nation adopted the system, it fur* 
nished a national government'' 

In these societies, the people received the political train- 
ing which was necessary to prepare them to become a na- 
tion of freemen.. " The Irish people to the amoimt of half 
a milKon or more, were constantly brought together in 
small bodies to discussy to vote and. to deliberate. The 
whole presented one grand system of .order and subordina- 
tion." How complete was the discipline maintained, is evi- 
dent from a single feet. The poorer Irish, were much ad-, 
dieted to intemperance. But at a signal from the Execu- 
tive, intimating that while under the influence of spirits. 
ih^ aught diilo» »,neU^ .ftcting ih. «^ JZr 
comrades, the ale-houses were generally abandoned, so as 
to produce a very serious falling oflf in the revenue derived 
from the tax on spirits. 

This rigid discipline was all-important on another ac- 
count; The leaders wished to effect a change of govern- 
ment, but at the same time to maintain order. They 
would secure the independence of Ireland, but they would 
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not run into anarchj. They knew the oonfiision into 
whioh all things are thrown by a revolution, and this they 
wished to foresteJl, b]^ haying a new goyemment framed 
to be instantly erected on the ruins of the old. 53iey felt 
tiiat Irelaiid by her long oppression, had been prepared for 
a complete political change, and the introduction of a new 
government. If the people were united, and stood jSnn, 
.^ch a revolution might be effected without Ihe shedding 
of blood. They had constantly before their eyes the JBev- 
olution of 1688, in which a popular general, lanrling in 
England with but a small army, gave the £dend£r of liberty 
an opportunity to declare th^nselves, and took peaceful 
possesion of the throne. The leaders well knew that the 
more perfect was their organization, the more certain would 
be their success, and the less blood would be shed. They 
could disarm the government in a moment. The eonfii- 
fflon which intervenes between the overthrow of one gov- 
ernment^ and the establishment of another, would bo 
avoided. Ireland would pass at once £rom tr^raziny and 
misrule to liberty and order. 

The United Irish Society— or the Unions as it was 
called in those days — ^was also strong in the character and 
rank of those who belonged to it, as well as, in Trambexs. 
The aristocracy generally stood aloo^ for their- interests 
were too closely allied with the English ascendency. But 
many persons of wealth, as well as men of the first talent 
in the nation, .belonged to it. In' the examination of the 
state-pridoners before tiie secret committee of the House of 
Lords, which took jdace at a later day, paitioolar inq^oiiy 
was made onihis point. Said one of the committee, " Al« 
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fitoTigli talent dnd education are to be foxmd in the Union, 
yet there ig no comparison, in point of property, between 
those who invited the French, and those who brought in 
King William." 

" Pardon me, sir,"-H3aid Dr. McNeven, to whom the re- 
mark was addressed — " I know very many who possess 
probably much larger properties than did Lord Danby, 
who signed the invitation to the Prince of Orange, or than 
did Lord Somers, who was the great champion of the Rev- 
oluticm. The property in the Union is inmiense; but per- 
sons in a situation to be more easily watched were not re- 
quired to render themselves conspicuous." 

General Cockbujm, writing to the Marquirof Anglesea, 
says, "I have the strongest reasons to believe, and quite 
sufficient to convince myself, that many persons little sus- 
pected, and whose naines "Would astonish if disclosed, were 
of the United Society." They had their agents in every 
part of Ireland, and in every rank. Not only aimi the 
bogs of Oonnaught ftnd Munster, but in the Castle of 
Ihiblin, in the very councils of the government, treason 
was at work. It is stated on the best authority, that of the 
l4te Dr. McNeven, thait a general officer at that tirae^ hold- 
ing a command in the' army, and even a meniber of th^^ 
privy Council, secretly favored them, and kept them in- 
formed of the proposed measures of government. Li one 
instance a colonel in the army secretly sent mioney to a 
United Lnshman who was to be tried for his life, to enable 
him to make his defense, ttnd to this timely aid the pris- 
oner owed his safety. Thus the government and the 
Union secretly watched each other, using every precau- 
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tioa to -conceal tbeir own moyements, and to guard again»t 
surprise. 

The organization of thd United Irisluneii resembled 
that of an ann j, and naturally suggested that it might be 
transformed into an army. Accordingly in 1796, as the 
struggle grew more open, and it became daily more prob* 
able that it must be decided by force of arms^ a military 
organization was engrafted on the ciyiL This was easUy 
done. The officers of the society receiyed military ap« 
pointments. ''The secretary of each subordinate society 
of twelve was transformed easily into a sergeant or cor- 
poral ; the delegate of five societies became a captain with 
sixty men imder his command, and the niember of a 
county committee took raiok as a colonel at the head of a 
battalion of si^ hundred men."* 

But a very good secretary might be a very poor officer. 
Therefore to watch over this great army, the appointment 
of all officers higher than a ccdonel was reserved to the 
Executive. They appointed the co];nmander-in-chie^ se- 
lecting for that post, as we shall soon see, an officer of 
great military talents. They also nominated an~ adjutant- 
general for each county. Their whole strength was half a 
million, and they estimated that they should be able to 
take the field with three himdred thousand, men. With 
this force, disciplined and famished with armS| they Jknew 
that the island was theirs. 

The two parties which divided Ireland were now &irly 
committed to hostilities. . The govenmient, bli^id and ob- . 
stinate, would make no concessions. The United Irish* 

* Moore's Life of Fitj^gerald^ToLL p. 19T. 
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men saw no hope of redress except by force of fens* Thns 
they stood, looEig at each other iix defiance, each waiting 
for the other to begin. 

Li the autumn of 1796 the goyemment declared open 
war against the United Iridi Society! It endeavored to 
crush the body by a wholesale system of arrests. Hun- 
dreds who were suspected of being members, were- seized 
and dragged to prison; A law was passed making the ad- 
ministering illegal oaths a capital crime, and scaffolds were 
erected throughout the land. 

The man who took the lead in this effort of suppression 
was Lord Castlereagh. This nobleman had begun his polit- 
ical career as the advocate of liberal measures. He had been 
enrolled in the ranks of the Lrish volunteers. Li 1790, 
when a candidate for the representation of the county of 
Down, he had given the most ample pledges to support re- 
form. But he was now in power, and showed himself the 
most uncompromising enemy of liberal concessioni^ He 
was not ashamed to serve as inquisitor and jailer to hunt 
out and destroy the associates of his early political career. 

The government of Lreland at this time was nominally 
in the hands of Lord Camden, ^but really of a triumvirate, 
Olare, CastlereiHgh and Oarhampton, who found in the 
viceroy an easy tool: 

Lord Clare was a very violent man. Yet he had some 
good quaUties. Said McNeven, '^Lord Clare was a sort 
of an Lishman in feeling; with all his vices, he was not 
of the same class as Lord Castlereagh, his blood was wamii 
and he was susceptible of generous emotions." 

Castlereagh was a smooth^&ced, Calculating poUticiait 
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conduct at this time would give the impreasiQ^iiial he 
was a ruffian. And yet he had a noble air. Hia^ona was 
erect and commanding. His address. Was ihfft a£ ft high- 
fared man. It inspired respect, and conritintod &e good 
opinion of those who were suffering firein his lelentleBS 
policy.* 

But his heart was codd. No gencirous impiilsei no en- 
thusiasm for liberty, ever checked his remorseless career. 
He felt no admiration for the valor of a foe ; - no pitjr fbor 
misfortune. He did not positively delight in blood. But 
having once adopted his policy, he pursued it as a matter 
of business, without regard to the amount of aofferix^ 
which it produced. His character is well described by 
Lord Brougham in his Sketches of Statesmen of the Time 
of George UL 

Castlereagh and Clare were both political apostates. 
Carhampton, the most insignificant of the three, was a de- 
scendant of the &mous Luttrel, whose name in Ireland is a 
synonym for traitor. He exercised his cruelly through 
the countryby driTing on board priaon^pe hwdreds, 
who, in the language of thb day, were "in danger of es- 
caping justice," that is, against -whom there was no proof 
of guilt on which even an Irish coxuii could rest a C(MPLvio- 
tion. J 

The fiite of two of this wretched triumvirate gives some 
color to the popular feeling in Ireland, that the vengeance 
of Heaven pursued them for having spld their country. 
Two years after the union was consununated, Lord Qare 

* See Teeling's Penonal NarratiTe of the, BelwUiofi, for an aooomk ti 
I^vd C^MUtrea^^ TiiH to4bum in imsoo. 
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was borne to .his graye, amid the hootings of the people 
iriio M so long Bofifered fix)iH liis liarsh and arael poiioy. 
Hia" life, said Grattan, was too shcHt for justice, but too 
long for 1^ oounlay. Lord Castlerea^, after twenly years' 
longer fightiog against liberty in his own coimtrj, and 
throughout Europe^ pepshed by his own hand. 

Language is imuleqiiate to describe the horror of the 
period which followed* It wbs in Ireland what the Beign 
of Terror was in Franoe. The jaUs were crowded with 
state-prisonera. The Habeas Corpus Act was suspended. 
M$aiial law was prodaimed. The army was distributed 
throughout the country in free quarters, and perpetrated 
every outrage of cruelty and licentiousness. The brave 
Sir Balph Abercrombie, aAerward so distinguished in 
Egypt, when he took command of the army in Lreland, 
declared that it was in a state of hcentiousness which made 
it formidable^ to every one but the enemy. He was so sick 
with horror at the atrocities around him, that he wished to 
throw up his command. Sir John Moore was equally ap- 
palled at the barbarities of the military. But those in 
power connived at the work. They said, "The country 
must be made sick of repubUcanisiA." The military were 
ordered to act without waiting for the civil power. Thus 
fuU scope was given to their brutal instincts. Und^ aU 
this, the people were forced to keep silent A gunpowder 
bill was passed to disarm them: a convention bill,, to pre- 
vent their assembling to remonstrate. Orders were given 
to disperse by force any meeting of counties to petition the 
king. Any person suspected of sympathizing with the 
United Lishmen, was liable to be arrested and whipped or 
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tortured to extort confession.* Men were employed to 
act as spies upon their neighbors, and to report suspected 
persons to the government. A well-known gang of in- 
formers was kept about the castle, called the Battalion of 
Testimony. Servants were tempted by bribes and threats 
to betray their masters. Many were strangled in the froit- 
less attempt to force fix>m them some acknowledgment of 
guilt A favorite mode of torture was to fill a paper cap 
with burning pitch, and put it on the head of the victim. 
The shrieks of the sufferer, as the pitch streamed into his 
eyes and down his neck, excited the merriment of officers 
and men. They pricked him with their bayonets, and 
drowned his cries with savage yells, imtil often his suffer- 
ings were terminated by death. Others perished under 
the lash, and hundreds were shot down in the quiet of 
their homes. Houses were burned. If in any thing the sol- 
diery exceeded the limits of their terrible authority, in- 
demnity acts were quickly passed to legalize every bar- 
barily. 

It will hardly be believed that torture was practiced- in 
a civilized coimtry at the dose of the eighteenth centuiy. 
But the ficts were notorious — " Crimes, many of which," 
said Grattan, ^' are public, and many committed, which are 
concealed by the suppression of a free press by military 
&rce." Lord Modra detailed these atrocities before the 
British House of Lords, and pledged himself to the proo£ 
He moved an address to his majesty, imploring him to 
conciliate the affections of the Irish people. His motion 

• AcommoQ mode of obtainii)^ eridenoe wmi hj half-}iaD£pi^ 
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was rejected. Fox pressed the same subject on tlie House 
of Commons, but witb no better success. 

In that day these cruelties were openly boasted of, but 
since time and a better public sentiment liave produced 
some sense of shame, they have been denied. But Lord 
Clare published them without disguise in the presence of 
Parliament, and boasted of his own part in them, declaring 
''that measures of coercion were to his knowledge, ex- 
torted from flie nobleman who governed that country." 
Lord Camden lived long enough to find that such crimes 
added nothing to hi^ esteem with the world. Toward the 
dose of his life, it is said, that he bitterly complained of 
haying been kept in utter ignorance of the atrocities prac- 
ticed in the name of his goyemment. 

Then began the cold-blooded cruelty of the state trials. 
The purest characters in the land were dragged to prison 
and to the scafBDld. At this awfol moment Curran stepped 
forward to defend his himted countrymen. It was the 
dark houx of Ireland's history. The reign of terror had 
begun. No man was safe who had dared to oppose the 
savage tyranny of -those in power. Jeffir^ys on his bloody- 
circuit, hardly excited more terror than did the courts 
which were now opened. For a time the eloquence of 
Curran seemed the only barrier to thbse judicial massacres. 
Every means was employed to intimidate him. Often, as 
he entered the court-room, anonymous letters were put into 
his hand, tiireatening assassination if he dared to appear 
on the defense. He knew that the court and the jury 
were prejudiced against him. " They had already fore- 
doomed his dient to the grave." Under the depression of 
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these circumstaDces, he rose to do all that mortal man 
could do to save the doomed prisoner at the bar. Even 
then the power of his eloquence was often overwhelming. 
The perjured witness shrunk from, his glance. The judge 
and jury could not escape the terrible &scination of his 
eye. And if a spectator sufficiently recoreied firom the 
spell to be able to glance around at the sea of &oes, he 
beheld many an eye wet with tears. But it was all in 
Tain. Oppression knows neither remorse nor pity. Season, 
justice, eloquenoei could not avail The work of blood 
still went on. 

These atrocities were the immediate cause of the 
Sebellion of 1798. Oppression makes a wise man mad. 
It now made peaceable men revolutionists. These acts of 
tyranny were beyond comparison greater than those which 
provoked the American Bevolution. If our fEUbhers were 
justified in taking up arms, the Irish can not be condemned 
in history merely by calling them rebels. That they 
resisted such a government is trua And the &ct is to be 
recorded not to their shame, but to their honor. F<Mr they 
resisted where only cowards and slaves could submit ^^ If 
that be treason, make the most of it."^ 

This persecution drove thousands into the ranks of the 
United Irishmen, who otherwise would not have thought 
of conspiring against the government The organization 
of Orangemen to support '^Protestant Ascendency/' that 
is, to continue the persecution of the Catholics ; rendered 
the movement more rapid. Wherever Orange lodges 
spread, the United Irishmen astonishingly increased. - 

* Tbt laagiMige of FMrick Henry jivt befiira tiie Anftinn Ra?oliilioB* 
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The oounty of Annagli was especially tlie seat of Orange 
yiolence. An organized banditti — uncliecked, if not ac- 
tually countenanced by goyenjjnent — ^ravaged that beauti- 
fed region. They posted on the cabins of the peasantry 
warnings to quit the country. " To Hell or Connaught" 
was the summary alternative. Thousands of poor femUies 
were driven fix)m their homes, without shelter and without 
bread. Those who remained, naturally armed themselves 
for defense and retaliation. Hence arose the Association 
<>f the 3E)efenders; and afterward Armagh became a 
stronghold of the. United Irishmen. 

In the spring of 1797 every thing was ready for the 
blow. The people were exasperated to the highest pitch 
by the persecutions of the government, and boimed for 
revenge. ' The organization had been completed. A rev- 
olutionary staflF had been formed, and officers appointed 
in every part of Ireland, who only waited the word of 
command to draw their swords. A plan of iusuxrection 
had been formed, in which they were assisted by some 
Irish officers, who had commanded in the Austrian service. 
Part of the army had been gained over. At one time, 
eight hundred of the garrison of Dublin offfered to surren- 
der the barratcks, if the leaders would give the signal. The 
nulitia were extensively in their interests. 

Tiie English navy was also fiill of Irish sailors. Means 
had be^n taken secretly to secure their co-operation. And 
had the revolution been once commenced with vigor, it is 
probable that they would have brought a large pa;r| of the 
British fleet into the Irish ports. 
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In such ducumsLxaces me people were impatient of 
delay. The north especially — die men of Ulster— de- 
manded to be led into immediate battle.* Then was thsaot 
time. Never was there a £iirer piospect of BeToioxioii. 
Had the flag been nnfarled. the insurrection would baye 
swept from the Giants' Causeway to Cape Clear. 

It is now seen that a great opportunity was misaed. 
But it appeared otherwise then. The councils of the 
Directory were divided. The commander-in-chief and the 
more ardent spirits longed to be in the field. But on the 
other hand, cooler men thought that they put every thing 
to risk by drawing the sword too soon. Emmet dreaded 
the idea of a premature insurrection. McXeven, wbo was 
personally as brave as a lion, says, '^ I was always opposed 
to our beginning by ourselves." Tone wrote &om France, 
entreating them to remain quiet, and not by a premature 
explosion give the government a pretext to let loose their 
dragoons upon them. Talleyrand had given the strongest 

* WhQe thus impatieniiy indtiDg the vord of commiirf, " ihe Nbrtliem 
msnrrectioa had been nearly precipitated faj a daring eaqpIoit» whidi if at- 
tempted wocdd probably have Boooeeded At a splendid ball gma in Bel- 
fiwt^ the magutxates of the county and the militaiy officers had net to e^jej 
the festirities without flie remotfBst sospicion of danger ; the priaoipal Icadoii 
of the United Irishmen stood in the crowd looking at the gay aaemUj; one 
of them proposed to seize so fiEtvorable an opportmdty, to antifl^Mte the day 
appointed for the signal of revolt; at once assonUe their mea, meat and 
detain the magiBtrates and officers as hostages, and establish a piDfisiaial 
government in Ulster. Hie bold comisel was rejected by the nuyority^bnt the 
wiser minority saw that the timidity which rejected such an opportimitj was 
unworthy of reliance, and either made their peace with the govemmeiit or 
quitted the country.**— Madden*s Liyee of the United Iriahmea First Se- 
ries. Vol, I p. 22. 
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assurances tliat an expedition was in forwardness; and it 
reaUy seemed that they had but to wait a few months, to 
make success certain. 

These arguments prevailed. The leaders postponed the 
day of rising, in the hope that a French army, marching 
in the van of their revolutionary spldiers, would render 
the movement irresistible. Two vast armaments had been 
fitted out, but had foiled, as we have seen, from causes 
beyond human control. And now postponing the day of 
battle damped the ardor of the atmies of the insurrection. 
Month after month they looked for a French fleet oflF their 
coast. Thus waiting for foreign assistance, the rising was 
deferred for a whole year. 

In truth, as the event proved, this reliance upon 
France, from which they hoped so much, prevented the 
success of their plans. Had they thrown oflF this de- 
pendence altogether, they were strong enough to have 
effected the revolution themselves. Said Emmet, " Had 
Ireland never relied at all on France, her prospects might 
haVe been better reali2sed. The French, however, having 
once promised, the reliance on this promise embarrassed 
every thing." Napoleon he pronounced the worst foe that 
Ireland ever had. 

It is a remarkable instance of retribution, that this 
monarch twice held out the hope of independence to a 
subject nation, and twice disappointed their hopes. And 
these two nations, Ireland and Poland, were the two best 
situated to be a check on his most powerful enemiei^ 
England and Bus^ and to break the violence of his ML 
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But thoagli deferred, it was evident ihat ^ gi^eat 
liChiggle could not be averted. This war of fitctiom must 
end in blood As the contest was seen to be approaching, 
&.t eyes of the nation were tomed npon one man, a young 
and gaOant soldier. But the history of this hero dem^^'^js 
' a more particulitr notice. 




h. 







eeventeen he went out to Charleston, as a lieutenant in the 
American -war. He soon became the ido! of the army. 
His high rank and polished manners gave hiTu aecesa to 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Load Edward Fitzgebald. — High Birth. — Serves in the Amerigan 
War. — Wounded at the Battle of Edtaw Springs. — Travels in 
Spain. — Rejoins his Regiment in Canada. — ^Tour to the Falls of 
Niagara, the Great Lakes and the Missusippl — Returns to Eng- 
land. — Associated with Fox and Sheridan. — Visits Paris during the 
French Revolution. — ^Marries a Daughter of Madame de Genlis.— 
Enters Parliament. — Joins the United Irishmen. — Is appointed 
Commander-iN'Chisf. — Talents for War. — ^Military Tactics. 

A MORE romantic character, and a life more fiill of ad- 
venture, can hardly be found even in the history of this 
romantic people, than that of Lord Edward Fitzgerald. 
He was descended from the most ancient British family in 
the island^ and the most distinguished in Irish history. 
His ancestor, Maurice Fitzgerald, landed with the first 
English invasion in 1170. Yet though of English descent, 
this family had always espoused the cause of the oppressed 
natives of the soil, so much that they had been known as 
Hibemis ipsis Hiberniores. The father of Lord Edward was 
the Duke of Leinster ; his mother a daughter of the Duke 
of Eichmond, so that he was on this side descended from 
Charles IT. This son was born in 1763. At the age of 
seventeen he went out to Charleston, as a lieutenant in the 
American war. He soon became the idol of the army. 
His high rank and polished manners gave him access to 
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any society, wliile his warm Irisli heart made him a xmi- 
versal fiivorite. Those associated with him declared that 
they never knew so lovable a person. His open manner, 
his gayety, his bravery, and at the same time, his modesty, 
attached every body about him. 

He shortly distinguished himself in an action at Monk's 
Comer, and was appointed on Lord Eawdon's staff. He 
accompanied him in his rapid and successftd march for the 
relief of Ninety Six, always in the van pf the army, by 
which his person was greatly exposed. At the battle of 
Eutaw Springs he received a severe wonnd in the thigh, 
and when the armies drew oJB^ he was lying on the field, 
insensible. When he awoke, the sonnd of battle was 
gone. The first living sight which met his eyes was a 
poor negro, bending over him. This fidthM creature 
raised the wounded officer on his back, and carried In'm 
off to his hut, and there nursed him until he was weU 
enough to be removed to Charleston. This negro's name 
was Tony, whom Pitzgeirald in gratitude for his kindness, 
took to Charleston as his servant, and afterward to 
Ireland. And thenceforth in all his wanderings, the 
"feithfdl Tony" was never absent firom his side. , 

It has been questioned by those who have followed the 
subsequent career of Lord Edward, whether he did not 
imbibe some of his liberal principles during the American 
war. His biographer thinks not. Yet it would seem that 
a person of his ardent mind could hardly avoid being 
struck with the chivalrous daring of tiie rebel foe. The 
war in South Carolina was, in some respects, more full of 
instances of romantic daring than in any other part of the 
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country. After the American armies had been driven 
fixjm the field, numerous corps of partisan cavalry were 
formed, which scoured the country, surprising detached 
parties, cutting off supplies, and making up for the defect 
of numbers by the celerity of their movements. They 
rode abroad chiefly by night, and during the day kept 
close under cover of the thick wood, or on an island in a 
morass. From these retreats, they sallied out of a dark 
night, and after riding thirty or forty miles, came in like a 
thimderbolt on the enemy's camp. 

The Irish dragoons, who were employed in the partisan 
warfare in South Carolina; began to conceive an admira- 
tion for the brave sons of the forest, who, without uniforms 
or mihtary equipments, were yet more daring riders and 
more desperate fighters than themselves. The Eling's 
troops could not sit down in their camp to take a break- 
fast, but Marion's men came like so many wild Indians, 
dashing out of the wood, each horse foaming with speed, 
and each rider rising out of his saddle, and his blade flash- 
ing on high. At midnight they heard the rushing of their 
steeds, like goblin horsemen, and saw the quick flashes of 
their guns light up the greenwood roimd. The Irish 
troops felt enthusiasm for siich a chivalrous foe. These 
were exhibitions of courage in which Fitzgerald delighted. 
There were too many points of resemblance between the 
condition of America and of Ireland— both oppressed by 
the same power — ^not to suggest themselves to their reflec- 
tion — ^and many a time in this firatemal war, did their 
thoughts turn sadly to their own country. Discipline and 
the fierce passions of war made them fight bravely in the 

H* 
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boor of batila But even when yictoiioQs thej wandered 
over the field of the slain, thej could not but widi that 
they were fighting in a better canse. 

Fit^erald saw something of these rebel ohiefii. 
Colonel Washington, our best cavabry officer, was 
wonnded and tak^i prisoner at Eutaw SpiingSL Lord 
Edward, tiioogh not reooyered himself Tobmteeredtotake 
ehargeof him to Charleston. As the two wounded offioeis 
rode side by side, Fit^erald's Irish enthnsiasm eonld 
hardly help feeling admiration for his prisoner, who had 
receiyed his scars fighting for his conntry. On his death- 
bed, he alluded to his career in America. A military man 
called to see him in prison, who had known him in 
Charleston, and aUnded to that period of their Iiye& 
*' Ah I" said the dying hero, '^ I was then wonnded in a 
yery different canse; — that was in fighting against liberty 
— this in fighting for it" 

It is a curiotis &ct that not only Lord Edward bnt his 
commander, also an Irishman, shonld have been jEbnnd 
afterward fighting for the liberties of their common conn- 
try. Lord Bawdon, who led the British armies in South 
Carolina, was the same who under the title of Earl Moira^ 
T^as for so many years the devoted fidend of Ireland botii 
in the Irish and in the English House of Lords. 

At the close of the war he spent some months in the 
West Indies, from which he returned to his natiye coun- 
try. In 1786 he went to Woolwich to complete his mili- 
tary education. The following years he traveled in Spain, 
visiting Gibraltar, Lisbon, Cadiz, Oxanada, and Madrid, 
all which he surveyed with ft military eyie^ He A&iutt- 
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bra transported him into regions of Oriental romance. 
"It is in fecjt," lie says, "the palaces and gardens of the 
Arabian Nights." 

He returned to England to meet with a disappointment 
^-rhiclx his warm nalnore made iim feel mort keenly-^ dis- 
appointment in love. His fort^une was not sufficient for 
the nobleman'ji daughter whose hand he sought, or rather 
for her father's ambition. Despairing, he sailed again for 
America in 1788, rejoining his regiment at St. John's in 
New Brunswick. Here he seems to have become enamored 
of the wad life of the wwds. The immensity of the 
forests, the lofty and dim aisles in which he could wander 
for dlys, without emerging into the garish sunHghl, 
touched his spirit with awe. The mighty rivers, unrippled 
fiave by the Indian's canoe, or the Ught dip of the distant 
oar, tau:ght his thoughts also to jBiow in peace. Thus Na- 
ture, winning his love by her silent beauty, made him for- 
get the heart pain which he had known beyond the sea.* 

While in New Brunswick, there served under him an ex- 
traordinary man, afterward to be distinguished in another 
sphere, the femous William Cobbett. He says, " I got my 
discharge from the army by the kindness of poor Lord Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald^ who was then major of my regiment." 
He afterward bore this strong testimony to his character. 

* Such are the emoiioiis at crery man of seiisibility when transferrekl 
from the feyeriih life of a European capital, to Hie solitude of the forests of 
the . New World. For most beautifiil descriptioiis of these soenes* I may refier 
the reader to' numerous passages in the trayiels of HunU)oldt in South Ameri* 
ca, and to the works of Ghateiiubriand, particularly to a^ description of the 
Cataract of 5iagara in the G«inenda Cbristiaziisme. 
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In 1800, he dined one day with Mr. Pitt^ who questioned 
him respecting his former officer. He replied, '^Lord Ed- 
ward was a most hmnane and excellent man, and the only 
reaUy honest officer I ever knew in the army." I 

Fond of adventure, Fitzgerald set out &om St. John's to 
make a winter march through the woods to Quebec. The 
journey occupied thirty days, during twenty-six of which 
they were in the woods, where they saw not a human being 
but their own party. From Quebec he proceeded in. May 
to Montreal and to the Falls of Niagara. Here he fell in 
company with the &inous chie^ Joseph Brant, whom he 
accompanied to Detroit, where he was adopted by the In- 
dians. He was formally inducted into the Bear Tribe, and 
made one of their chiefe. Fronr Detroit he.continued his 
journey around the lakes, by Mackinaw, and crossing the 
prairies to the Mississippi, descended the Father of waters 
to New Orleans. All this is now a very easy tour by rail- 
roads and steamboats. But in 1789, when Lord Edward 
traversed it, he had to wander through trackless forestSj 
trusting to Indian guides, and sailing up and down rivers 
in bark canoes. The undertaking was then little less diffi- 
cult than when the Jesuit missionaries first explored the 
region of the great lakes and the Mississippi^ 

From New Orleans he wished to extend his journey 
into Mexico, to visit the silver mines of New Spain. But 
this the Spanish authorities would not permit. He accord- 
ingly sailed direct for England. Scarcely had he landed 
in London, before Mr. Pitt sent for him to give information 
in regard to Cadiz, which he had visited during his tour in 
Spain. His information was exact, and showed that ha 
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had surveyed its fortifications with the qxdck eye of a sol- 
dier. Pitt nominated him on the spot to command an ex- 
pedition against that dty, from which he was deterred only 
by hearing soon after that the Duke of Leinster had re- 
turned him as a member of the Irish parliament. 

The society ijito which he now entered tended to give 
a liberal direction to his pohtical views. In the higher 
circles of London he was thrown much with the Whigs. 
In the brilliant drawing-rooms of Holland House he held 
converse with the finest intellects of England. There Fox's 
earnest, hearty support ofHberal principles appealed to aU 
the generous impulses of his Irish heart. There Sheridan's 
wit, flashing brighter as the night drew on, made the soci- 
ety of the hoary-headed Tories seem flat and dull. Fitz- 
gerald's imagination was caught by thus seeing his poUti- 
cal principles presented with the attractions of eloquence, 
and allied with all that was most fascinatrog in social life; 

And now there was a wonder in the world. France had 
burst out into a revolution. The most ancient monarchy 
in ETjrope had sunk as by an earthquake, and a young re- 
public starting from the earth, had begun to run the career 
of liberty. Lord Edward, imwilling to lose a scene of such 
excitement, hastened over to Paris. He soon caught the 
enthusiasm of the new era. The French were wild with 
the excitemeM of liberty. Fitzgerald wrote home to his 
mother : " In the coffee-houses, and play-houses, every man 
calls the other cama/rade^frire^ and with a stranger immedi- 
ately begins, * A^I noua sommes tons frdres, tons hommes, 
nos victoires sont pour vous, pour tout le monde.' In 
fihort^ aU the good, enthusiastici French sentiments seem to 
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oome out, while to appearance, one would say,, they had 
lost all their bad" In Paris he became acquainted with 
La Fayette, and o&ers distingaished for their exertions in 
the cause of liberty, whose ardor speedily communicated 
to his own breast. 

He soon became a republican. It was reported in Eng- 
land that in the ardor of his new opinions, he had re- 
nounced his title, and in consequence he was dismissed 
from the army, a circumstance which by no means dimin- 
ished his ardor for the principles of liberty. 

His attachment to the jfopiilar cause was soon strength- 
ened by a new bond. One evening at the theater, he obr 
served in a box near him, ayoung lady with whose &ee 
he was very much struck. It was of remarkable beauty, 
and it riveted his attention the more because of its^resem- 
blance to the face of a lady to whom he had been attached, 
and who had been some months dead. On inquiry he 
learned that she was Pamela, the adopted daughter of Ma- 
dame de Grenlis, and, as is now well known, her actual 
daughter by the Duke of Orleans. She was thus the half- 
sister of Louis Philippe. He had often heard of her beauty 
in London, where she had visited with her mother at the 
house of Mr. Sheridan. He had then declined going to see 
her, from a disinclination to the society of literary women. 
But one sight of her face dispelled all prejudices. He im- 
mediately sought an introduction. He found the beauty 
of her feice more than equaled by the charms of her mind. 
Love is a fruit which ripens. 'fest in ardent natures. • Ht^ 
attachment strengthened every day. The stain of her 
birth might have raised scruples in a less, generous imnd. 
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But no sooner was his lieaa^ satisfied, than he offered her 
his hand with the frankness of a soldier. In less than a 
month from their first meeting at Paris they were imited 
for life,: Lotus Philippe being one of the witnesses of the 
ceremony. . 

This marriage was ^jroductive of unalloyed happiness. 
On his wife he lavished all the affection of his warm heart. 
Her confiding disposition, and her French vivacity of man- 
ner, were to him sources of constant delight. He was proud 
of her. His eye followed her with rapture as she mingled 
in the dance, the soul of society. Never was there a fonder 
husbaiid. And when he was a fiither, his happiness was 
complete. His greatest pleasure "was to see his child in its 
mother's arms. '^ , 

These were happy days. He took his bride to his 
home in Ireland. Now he busied himself laying out his 
grounds, his walks, his bowers — every improvdment more 
sweet from, the thought of her who should share his happi- 
ness. Here he promised hiinself peace. Sweet vision of 
happiness I too bright to last I 

In January, 1793, we find Lord Edward in Dublin, 
resuming hi^ duties in Parliament. He now had a political 
station and poUtical duties. He did not often speak. He 
was no talker. Sometimes, when his indignation was 
aroused- by some act of injustice, his feelings burst forth 
in the bold language of a soldier. Thus, when the House 
was about to vote one of its obsequious addresses to the 
Jiord lieutenant, q,pproving his violent measure for 
putting down the Irish Volunteers, Fit^^erald sprang to 
Ms feet, exclaiming with great energy, "Sir, I. give my 
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mo6t hearty disapprobtttiaiL to this addreasy for I do think 
the Lord lientenazit and the majozitj of this House aze 
the woTSt sabjects the King ha&^ Instantlj the house was 
in an nproar. CrieSy ^^To the hor,^ ^Take down his 
words," resoozided from all sides. The gallezxes were 
cleared of straogezs, and the House in dose seasion spent 
nearlj three hours in trying to bringthe andacions member 
to repentance. Bat all they conid get ont of him was 
rather a tame expression of regret that he had given 
offense, coupled with a not rery ambignons intimation that 
what he had said was true.* 

He soon became disgnsted with the petty politics 
of the House of Conmiona The legislation was a fiice. 
Beason, justice, appeals to patriotism, aU were lost on a 
slayish majority, hired to vote as their master pleased. 
Fitzgerald saw that the breath of orators and patriots was 
spent in Tain. 

From this the step was easy to joining in a plot against 
the goyemment In 1795 the United Irishmen were re- 
organized into a secret society, with the undisguised object 
of revolution. Lord Edward became a member, and soon 
exerted great influence in its councils. The following year 
he went with Arthur O'Connor, as a deputation firom the 
United Irishmen, to Switzerland, and there, on the frontier 
of France, had an interview with Hoche, who was about 
to imdertake the invasion of Ireland. They carried with 
them an explicit pledge that the expenses of the expedition 



* Grattan had spoken in almost as bold a tone. He had said, *11ie 
friends ot the administration are in fiict the ringldaden of sedition i^aoed fa 
authority." 
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should be reimbursed; thajb the troops, while acting in 
Ireland, shoidd receive Irish pay; and insisted in return, 
on the condition tiiat the French should come not as cpn- 
querors, but only as allies, and to act imder the direction 
of the new govemment,. as Bochambeau had done in 
America. ' * 

There was no man in Ireland at this time whose name 
excited so much enthusiasm as Fitzgerald's. "I remem- 
ber," sajs Moore, " as' if it had been but yesterday, having 
once seen him in the year 1797, in Graftpn Street ; when 
on being told who he was, as he passed, I ran anxiously 
after him, desirous of another look at one whose name 
had, from my school-boy days, been associated in my 
mind with all that was noble, patriotic, and chivalrous. 
Though! saw him but this once, his peculiar dress, the 
elastic lightness of his step, his fresh, healthfiil complexion, 
and the soft expression given to his eyes by their long, 
dark eyelashes, are as present and fitnnUar'to my memory 
as if I had intimately known him." 

When the United Irish Society was turned into a 
military organization. Lord Edward instantly occurred to 
all as the commander-in-chief It was important to have 
some one at the head whose name was widely known, and 
whose patriotism and capacity were undoubted. The 
femily of Fitzgerald had always been distinguished for 
their devotion to their country; a devotion which had 
gained for them in return the unbounded confidence of the 
nation. In addition to this hereditary patriotism. Lord 
Edward had evinced from y9uth the most enthusiastic love 
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of liis countrj . He loved her people. And no man ever 
had greater power of attaching others to himselC His 
amiable, social qualities endeared him to all hearta He 
was formed by nature for a popular leader. He loved 
liberty, and abhorred oppression. He had a hearty love of 
truth and justice. This was shown in his espousing the 
cause of the people when his interests deariy led the other 
way. His high rank, his ancient name, added to his per- 
sonal distinction, opened to him the most brilliant prospeds 
of advai^cement But he sacrificed them all to the noble 
ambition of liberating his country. K he could not rise 
with the land of his birth, he at least would not rise upon 
her ruins. 

But aside from this patriotic ardor in the cause, Lord 
Edward had every qualification for a military leader. His, 
mind was clear and straightforward. His modesty con- 
cealed fi'om all but those who knew him intimately, the 
real force of his intellect. McNeven says, " Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald had a great deal more of mind, than is'generally 
imagined by those who are supposed to be conversant with, 
the history of those times." He had decidedly great 
talents in war. His military plans were drawn up with 
consummate skill. They showed a degree of pootnett and 
prudence hardly to have been expected from his impet- 
uous character. In the thickest fight he never lost his 
presence of mind. He was as cool as he was tn^ve. He 
sat on his horse under the enemy^s fire as cahnlbfr as tf 
drawn up on parade. His eye was everywhere, quick to 
detect any error in the enemy's diBpoeitbn.. I^SB^ 
leopard, he only waited the moment to charge, and 'then 
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fuflhed into tlie smoke of battle with a heart as intrepid as 
ever beat i^ a btiman bosom. 

The gentlenei^ of his manners might prevent a easnal 
observer from rentxarldng the strength of character which 
lay trndemeath. But he was well known among his friends 
for a firmness which they sometimes acconnied obstinacy.* 
He had that jBtrong will, which perseveres through mimy 
defeats to tdtimate victory. 

He had received a thordugh military edttcation. He 
had entered the army when Very young, and for several 
years had been engaged in actual war. He was now in 
the prime of manhood. All these qualities pointed out 
this young nobleman as the man best fitted to lead the 
armies of the rebellion. 

He accepted the dangerous post, and bent his mind to 
perfecting the military arrangements. He selected for his 
officers men distinguished either for military sldll, or fof 
their local influence. The vast league of societies fir- 
niflhed soldiers, and thus Lord Edward found himself at 
the head of an army of five himdred thoujsand men. 

On his arrest there was found among his papers a plan 

"* la the eKaminatioa-Afterward of the fftate-prisoaecB before the Secret 
Oommittee of the House of Oommoiie» the character <^ flb^gerald was nioch 
discossed. 

''I knew Lord Edward WeU,** said one of the committee, ** and always 
Ibimd faim^vefy obBtinata** 

''I knew Lord Edward right well," repUed Mr. Bmmet, ** and haye done 
a great deal of busineiaB with him, and have aliHtys fbond, when he had a 
reliance on the integrity and talents of the person he acted with, he was o^e 
olr the most persuadable men alive ; but if he thought a man meant dis- 
luinestly or'unfiurly by him, he was as obstinate as a mule.** 
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for tlie defense of a city against disciplined troops. Ha 
details the advantages which the insurgents wonld have in 
such an encounter : — " The tro<^, by the breadth of the 
streets, are obliged to have a very narrow front^ and how- 
ever numerous, only three men deep can be brought into 
action, which in the' widest of our streets can not be more 
than sisty men ; as a- space must be left on each side or 
flank, for- the men who discharge to retreat to the rear, 
that their places may be occupied by the next in succes- 
sion who are loaded ; so though there are a thousand men 
in a street, not more than sixty can act at one time, and 
should they be attacked by an irregular body armed with 
' pikes or such bold weapons, if the sixty men in finont were 
defeated, the whole body, however numerous are unable 
to assist, and immediately become a small mob in uniform, 
from the inferiorily of their number in comparison to the 
people, and easily disposed o£ 

''Another disadvantage on the part of the soldiers 
would be, that, as they are regulated by the word of com- 
mand, or stroke of the drum, they must be left to their in- 
dividual discretion, as such communications must be 
drowned in the noiSe and clamor of a popular tumult." 

He details ,the means to. be empiloyed to oppose the 
progress of an army through a city. The pavem^ts can 
be torn up and barricades fermed. at near distances, to 
check the advan.ce of horse, or artillery. By this, means 
their progress must be very slow. At the same time they 
can be assailed by a fire from the windows, while showers 
of bricks or coping-stoned can be poured down* from iho 
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roo&. SimultaneoTiflly the couniay shotQd rise in the rear, 
and cut off their retreat. 

" The people -would have an advantEige by being armed 
with pikes, ^e first attack if possible should be made 
by men whose pikes were nine or ten feet long ; by that 
means they could act in ranks deeper than the soldiery, 
whose arms are much shorter ; then the deep files of the 
pikemen, by being weightier, must easily break the thin 
order of the amiy. 

*' The charge of the pikemen should be made in a 
sma;rt trot. On the extremity of every rank should be 
placed intrepid men to keep the fronts even^ that at clos- 
ing every point shoiild tell together. They should have 
at the same time two or three like bodies at convenient 
distances in the rear, who would be brought up, if want- 
ing, to support the front, which would give confidence to 
their brothers in action, as it would tend to discourage the 
enemy. . At the same time there should be in the rear of 
each division some men of spirit to keep the ranks as dose 
as possible. 

" The apparent strength of the army should not intimi- 
date, as closing on it makes its powder and ball useless : 
all its superiority is- in fighting at ai distance; its skill 
ceases, and its action must be suspended, when it once is 
within reach of the pike." 

In his tactics for the general conduct of the war he 
showed great coolness and sagacity. His policy was, not 
to lead raw troops into immediate battle, but to accustom 
them gradually to arms, and bring them into the enemy's 
fire as they were able to bear it. In conducting a popular 
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insurrection, the principal danger is £rom the impetuosily 
and disorder of the people, rushing on eagerly iuad confa- 
sedl J, and of course being easily defeated. . Said Welling- 
ton, when conducting the war in the Peninsula^/' The 
Juntas called out for a battle and early success. K I had 
had the power, I would have prevented the Spanish armies 
from attending to this call ; and if I had, the cause would 
now have been safe." >• . 

Lord Edward's tactics were therefore to avoid pitched 
battles, especiallj in the beginning of the war,; to keep .to 
the hills, and thus watch and weary the enemy, white col- 
lecting strength for the &tal blow. 
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Thoxas Addib EioncT* — ^The th&ee' Brothers. — ^Hb Eduoahok. — Studixb 
Mediginb at Edinburgh. — ^Travels on the Continent. — ^Aspnt ran 

PR(»1E8fiION OF I«AW.^-GiaOCBN0BB FRAOI^eB BT DVBLIN. — ThS StA^B TrI- 

ALS. — ^He taxes the Oatk of the United Irthwmwn in open Court.*-^In- 
TXXAOT "wxra Tons.-^-Joins the SboiErT. — T& ohoben one of the Direoioss. 

It is one desiga of this yolume to trace particularlj the 
part borne in the projected Lcisli revolution by the exiles to 
America: We may break the current of the narratire to 
furnish some details of particular actors in these scenes, in 
the &te of whom the American reader xnay be supposed to 
feel particular interest. 

The leaders of the United Irishmen were now collected 
in Dublin. Among them were three, whose names are 
familiar^ as fortune afteirwar4 threw them together on the 
shores of the new world, Emmet, McNeyeh, and Sampson, 
They came fix)m the opposite estrones of , the island, from 
three different provinces, Mxinster, Oonnaught, and Ulster. 

" "I • - ■ ■ ' 

Of Thomas Addis Emmet, we have already bad occa-: 

* This sbetcii of IVnmet is derived chlefijr from a menwri? l^ Charlef 
Glidden Ham^ It is a thin yqluine^ and in»8 published in 1829. ^^ 
&cta were dcawn from Mr. Emmet himself with whom Mr. Haines was 
thrown during the sittings of the Supreme Oomt at Washingtoa 
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sion to speak us the associate of Tone» JSe was bom in 
Cork, April 24tli, 1764. He was one of three brothers^ 
all distinguished, but both the others cut down in tLe prime 
of manhood. His elder brother, Temple, was a barrister, 
and had greatly distinguished himself at the bar. Thomas 
Addis was accustomed to speak of him as one of the first 
men that Ireland had ever produced, and his early death 
was to him always 'matter of painful remembrance. The 
&te.of the younger brother Bobert was still more melan- 
choly. 

The parents of Emmet were affluent,- and bestowed npon 
their son every advantage of education. He was trained to 
all manly exercises as well as taught from books. His 
frame was developed in field-sports. He was fond of hunt- 
ing, and was a very expert horseman. 

His fitther was an eminent physician, and as his ddest 
son had chosen the bar, he destined Thomas for his own 
profession. Accordingly, after being graduated with honor 
at Trinity College, Dublin, he was sent to Edinburgh "to 
pursue his medical studies. Here he remained four years, 
during which he was the fellow-student of Sir James Mac- 
kintosh, and the intin^te acquaintance of Bugald Stewart. 
So great was his popularity with his fdlow-students, that 
at one time he was president of five literary, scientific, and 
medical societies. From Edinburgh he went to the oon- 
tinent, traveling in France, Germany, and Italy, and visit- 
ing the most celebrated schools of medicine. On his return 
through London, he saw his Mend, Sir James Mackintosh, 
whose advice determined him to change his profession for 
that of the law. He accordingly studied at the Temple, two 
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years, and attended the courts at Westminster, where he 
often heard the great advocate Erskine. , He was admitted 
to the bar in Dublin, in 1790. At this time the Irish bar 
presented an extraordinary arrg^y of talent. The courts 
were accustomed to the eloquence of Curran, and of others 
only second to him. . Emmet became immediately their 
companion on their' circuits, and their cdmpetitor. He 
soon distinguished himself as an advocate, and if he had 
not the versatile genius of Curran, it was the opinion of 
many that in legal attainments he was his superior. The 
attorneys of Dublin told McNeven that Thomas Addis Em- 
met had few if any superiors at the bax. 

In 1796, the Irish courts became engrossed with the 
state trials.' These prosecutions cowed the timid, and those 
who thought more of personal safety than of the deliver- 
ance of their country. But in every true Irish heart they 
called out all that was noble and brave. The sympatl\y of 
the nation was with the defenders of the United Lishmen, 
though on the side of their oppressors there was power. It 
w^ on these trials that Curran made his greatest efforts, 
and secured the gratitude, and affection of his country. 
Einnjet was another of the noble few that in that hour of 
danger, stood . in ** the imminent, deadly breach," To put 
down the United Irish Society, a law had been passed, 
making it a capital crime to take or to administer an illegal 
oath. In one case in which a conviction had been obtained, 
Emmet appeared on a motion in arrest of judgment He 
boldly defended the principles of the United Irishmen, and 
reading aloud with' a grave voice the oath of which the 
prisoners had bedn^^eonvicted, ^e exdaimed with the deep- 

I 
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est solemnity : — " Mv lords — here in the presence of th&F 
l^al court — thia crowded auditory — in die presenoe of die 
Being that sees and witnesses, and directs this judicial tii- 
banal — here, my lords, I myself in the presence of Gk>d, 
declare, I take the oath." 

He then took the book that was on the taUe, kissed it, 
and sat down. The court did not arrest him. They were 
in too great amazement to do any thing, and the prison^ 
ers receiyed a lenient sentence. 

It is remarkable ihat^ without any knowledge of this 
occurrence, Sampson, in another part of the kingdom, had 
taken the oath in the same way in Gjpeji court. 

Emmet and Tone had commenced the practice of law in 
Dublin about the same time. They soon became intimate. 
Their political opinions accorded perfectly. Emmet did 
not^ however, join the United Irish Society until 1790. 
He hoped fi>r peaceful reforms^ till there wi^ no longer 
any room for hope. He then turned to the painful alter> 
native of revolution. 

No man was less formed for a conspirator. He was not 
restless by nature. He had a large, calm mind, which, un-' 
less powerfully excited, maintained an attitude of philo- 
sophical repose. He could not stoc^ to be an intriguer; 
nor had he the motives which might spur on inferior men 
to desperate enterprises in the hope to raise themselves by 
revolution. Hq was already in possession of wide &m& 
His great talents were known to the nation, and if he chose 
to join the party in power; there was no station in Ireland 
which he might not hope to reach. But the gloom that 
overshadowed his country, pressed upon his spirits. Other 
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nations liad awaked from tHe sleep of ages, and were run- 
ning a career of improvement and glory. America was 
free ; France was free ; but Ireland was still in bondage. 
He saw around him a people witH'tbe finest faculties in the 
world, and the noblest hearts, yet all crushed and broken 
by the poverty and oppression in which they lived. He 
thought upon it long, and at last concluded that there was 
no hope for Ireland, but to make one bold effort to break 
her chains. ' . " 

' At a later day, when he was examined before the secret 
committee of the House of Lords, Lord Glare said to hirti, 
" Well, I can not conceive the separation could last twelve 
iiotirs." - ' - ' 

^^i declare it to God," replied- Emmet, " I think that if 
Ireland were separated from England, she would "be the 
happifest spot on the fece of the globe." 

At which, he says, they all seemed astonished. 

The next year after Emmet joined the United IrisL So- 
ciety, Jie was elected a member of the Pirectory. In this 
position he had great influence. While Fitzgerald was the 
military leader, Eminet was perhaps the principal man in 
the 'Cabinet. From his high position, even party malice 
hardly dared to breathe a suspicion against him. And yet 
in secret he waa directing the conspiracy throughout Ire- 
land. 



CHAPTER! V. 

William Jamwb MgNkykt.* — ^A Coskauoht Man. — ^Edvtgaxed at Trnjum abb 
YoDniA. — QwfTLn as a PHTSiaiAH Dr Dubldt. — Bold XkxMDoot m thb 
Cathouo C oaviu ff i oir. — IwMivigw with ak "RMiiWAmY imoM Frahob. — 
Suit ok a Muaox to Paus. 

Anotheb member of the Directory, whose eventfbl 
life at last ended in the New World, was Dr. William 
James McNev^sn. He was bom at BaUynahowne, in the 
county of Galway, March 21st, 1763. His ancestors had 
large estates in the north of Ireland, but were of the nnm- 
ber of Catholic funilies who ifere dispossessed by Crom- 
well, and dr)Yen into the wilds of Connanght. This en- 
tailed in the fiunily an hereditary hatred of eppression. 
Young McNeven was bix)ught up within a mile of the field 

* For the m^terialB of this sketch I am indebted to the LiTes And Tlinei 
of the United Irishmen, by R. R. Madden, M.D^ Second Series, ppfalkhed 
in London in 1848. These volumes toe a sign of returning justiee. FoUisb- 
ed after a hipse of more than forty years, they contain a calm' review of the 
principles and acts of the Umted Irishmen. A compilation of indiyidiial 
.memoirs, each of which traverses the same period, standing side by aide hte 
parallel columns, of course can not have the sustained interest of acontinnooft 
history in which the action moves forward steadily to one general romli 
The facts however embodied in this collection are of great value, and the 
author deserves weU of his country for the industry with which be has gmtk- 
«red these memorials of her Revolutionary leaders. 
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of Augliriin, on wMch liad been foUght less than eighty- 
years before, a memorable battle betw^to the forces of 
James the Second and William. ^)ortang when a boy 
over the green sodd that had dnmk streams of Msh ,blood, 
his thoughts were turned even then to the tmhappy rela- 
tion of his country to England. 

At this time it was difficult foir -a Catholic to obtain an 
education in Ireland fix>m the restrictions of the penal 
laws, and young men of family or fortune were commonly 
sent al«:oad. .McNeven had an lincle who had resided 
many years at Prague, and who had risen to such emi- 
nence as to be appointed physician to tlie Empress-qqeen 
Maria Theresa. He had received the title of Baron, and 
married a lady- of rank' tind fortune, and was settled per- 
manently in that ancient capital He sent for his nclphew, 
when but ten yeard old, to come and live with him, and 
p,»rsue his education in- Geilliany. .An Irish officer whq, 
was in the Austrian service, iappened 1x) be then visiting 
his relations in Ireland, and when he returned to tiie con- 
tinent MclSTeVen wai3 sent undet his charge. In passing 
through Dublin he relates that he saw two fine-looking 
men brought from a backyard, and handcuffed before his 
fece. He learned fliat they were American prisoners, and 
he heard them say. Though their own lot was* a hard one, 
tiiey would be happy to mfeet the eneniy another time on 
Bunker^s Hill. " This incident, " he says, . " awoke my at- 
tention to the events of the American war, and made me n 
willing reader Of the English papers in my nnde's ciio^ 
when they brought us the gloried of Washington, and ibi 
defeatSwOf the. British army." -.i 
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In the femily of his uncle eight years passed swiftly 
away. During the winter Baron McNeven resided in 
Prague, where his house was frequented by ^len of science, 
and the best society of the capital In the summer he 
occupied an old castle on the river Seva, about sixty, miles 
from the city. He took pains to give his nephew the most 
thorough clas^eal and professional education. After pass- 
ing through the College and Medical School of Prague, he 
completed his professional studies at Vienna in 1783. He 
then returned to jreland, and compaenced the practice of 
medicine in Dublin the following year. 

McNeven was a Catholic, and he soon became inter- 
ested in the effort to obtain for his brethren equal rights 
with the Protestants. Though a very young man, he was 
appointed one of the Catholic Committee, a small body 
which occasionally lilet in Dublin, and which pretended in 
a feeblei way to lookiifter the interests; of the Catholics- of 
Ireland. But in reality their principal business was, on 
the accession of ^ new Lord Lieutenant, to present an ad- 
dress, declaring their loyalty, but not daring to demand 
their rights. It was generally conceived in the most ab- 
ject spirit, and received with neglect and contempt In 
fiwt, until lately, the-representative of Englajid had not con- 
descended to make the least reply. About this time a new 
viceroy came to Ireland, and the Catholic, committee drew 
up their usual cringing speech. McNeven Opposed it. fle 
declared that, it was xmwotthy of their honor. He w^s 
ashamed of such sycophancy. He had lived for ten yearS| 
in a country wliere it was no dishonor to be a CatholiOi 
and he had not yet learned to use the tone of a slave. 
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The address was voted down. This was alinost the^ first 
sign of returning spirit among the Catholics of Ireland. 

It was shortly after, that assembled in Dublin that 
famous Catholic Convention which appealed directly to 
the King of England for justice. This was called the 
Catholic Parliament, and was the first full^and strong rep** 
resentatibn of that portion of the natipn. Of this. Parlia- 
ment McNeven was a prominent member. Here he foimd 
the same obsequious and timid spirit. They had^ Aow 
ventured to ask a little relief and to pray his Majesty to 
grant them a participation iu the elective franchise, 
McNeven moved to amend the petition so that it should 
read, an equal participation. 

On this point he spoke in the boldest tone. If 
McNeven could be characterized in one word, it would be 
that of Truthteller. His mind was clear. He saw the 
right and the Wrong without disguise, and in giving his 
opinion he weijit straight to the mark. In telling his mind 
he was frank even to bluntness. He scorned subterfuge 
or eivasion. Nor did he feel bound to be guarded in his 
langu£^ge when denouncing atrocious injustice. He would 
not palliate crime because committed by a high, authority. 
The laws against the Catholics were an outrage upon nat- 
ural justice, and he saw no reason why they should not 
be called by their right najne. 

Aft for that timid, hesitating policy which calls itself 
{ffodence, he knew nothing of it He was totally devoid 
of fear. Iti eveiy extremity he maintained an imperturb- 
able coplniess and self-possession. - 

^ His qieedied iirere distinguished by their plain sQund 
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sense, and faj the earnest ooxxTictioii <^. the trotk and 
justice of his cause irhich thej manifested. He mged the 
OadioliGS to stand fiim for lliexr jaght^ and to demand 
notJung less than total emancqation. The as u eni lJy waa 
animated bj his fearless bearings and soon caq^it the tone 
of so bold a leader. 

Such were the sentiments of McNeven in 1792. 
Thirty-seven years rolled away, and thon^ an ezile^ he 
was yet alive to see the prions day when iJlie EngliA 
Parliament granted foil emandpadon to the CSatbolies of 
Ireland, thus confirming the wisdom and sagadty of tibat 
policy which he had so long before demanded, and which, 
if granted then, would have saved infinite treasure and 
blood* 

Seeing the character of McNeven, Lord Edward Eitas- 
geraM and Arthnr O'Connor sought an interview witli 
Imxij in which ihey explained their designs, and requested 
his co-operation. He Altered warmly into their pnlitiri%1 
views, and joined the secret society of the United iriah* 
men at about the same time with Emmet Lord Edward's 
house appears to have been the place of reunion fer all the 
liberal spirits of the capital at that period. One evening 
faiteUigence arrived that assistance might EpeioiSiy be ex- 
pected fix)m France. McNeven and Emm^ hastened with 
ihe newd to the residence of Fitzgerald. They fcond him 
with his wife and sister, and the .t^hole party oonveksed 
with the greatest animation^ on the prospects beferethenii 
the ladies entering with enthusiasm into their brilBant an- 
ticipations. 

The courage of McN^en was put. to several severe 
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tests. At one .time an emissary from General Hoche and 
Tone arriYed with a message from the United Irishmen. 
Several of the Dii-ectory were uneasy dbont receiving him. 
They, perhapjs remembered the aflSir of Cockayne, and 
were suspicions of a stranger. He might prdveto be a 
spy, and this be a snare for their UYes. In, this perple^dly 
MoNevefl volunteered to hold the interview. He accord- 
ingly repaired at night to the street in.front of the Post 
Office, and walked up- and down, until the clock struck 
eleven, when the a^ent emerged from the shadow of an 
adjacent building, iand joined him. They exchanged 
mgnals and walked away together. McNeven receivjsd 
his communication from France, and in return gave him' 
fiill information of the state of afl&drs in Ireland. The in- 
terview ended, McNeven accompanied the emissary to the 
quay, and saw him ssrfely off that night. This gentleman 
was Colonel McSheehy, already mentioned as ai^-de-camp 
to General Tone, and who was afterward killed in the 
battle of Eylau. 

In July 1797 McNeven was employed on a, still more 
xiangetous business — ^to go on a mission to France. He 
proceeded to Hamburg, and requested of the French min- 
ister a passport to Paris. The nunister reftised, alleging 
that his. iDstructions did not allow him to give a passport 
without especial permisaion from his government. He 
offered however t6 forward any communication to the Di- 
rectory. McNeven therefore drew up a memorial on the 
state of Ireland in which he pressed tiie demand for 
French assistance. Eight months after, when arrested in 
Dublin,' he saw a copy of this Tery di^tdb. in the .ha;jads 
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of the Irish government. There can be little question that 
the French agent at Hamburg was in the pay of Pitt. 
With such dangers were the lives of the United Iiislmien 
surrounded! Two days after, the minister's objections 
gave way, and he allowed McNeven to proceed on to Paris. 
Here he commxmicated in person the object of his mission. 
At the same time he kept up a correspondence with Tone, 
then in Holland. - 



CHAPTER XT I. 

WiLLIAK SaM?80H. — ^CUbLT YoTAGB TO AmKBIOA. — COMXENCZS THB PrAOXICI 

OF Lav in. Belfast. — Iwtjmaot with Oukrait.— Ansgdotbs. — T&ey aks 

EMPLOYED together ON THE StATE.TkIALS. — F&IEND8HIF OF LOED MoiKA. 

WiLLiAK Si^MPSON Was not a member of the society 
of United Irislimen,' but lie played a part in the political 
historj of his country not less important than Emmet and 
McNeven,' and was their compamon. in exile. He was 
from the extreme north of Ireland, being a native of 
Londonderry, the same city. which gave birth tp Lord 
Gastlereagh. He was bom on the 17th of January, 1764, 
thus differing but -a few months from the age of Emmet 
«nd McNeveh.- His father was a clergyman of London- 
derry, " On the mother's side he was connected with Mn 
Dobbs. Spaight, one of the original framers of the con* 
stitution of the United States in 1776; and with the 
eccentric counsdor Dobbs, who believed that ar proud 
destiny of fiiture glory is predicted to Lreland in the 
Apocalypse, and • opposed the union as inconsistent with 
St. John's Eevelation." : . 

At eighteen he helda'conmiission in the Lish Volun- 
teers. About this time hci made a vovage to America, to 
visit ati uncle, Col. Sampson, who had settled in North 
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Carolina, and whfire a eounlj still bears his name. On 
his return he studied the profession of la^. In 1790 he 
married a Miss Clarke of Bel&st; and on completing his 
terms at Lincoln's Inn, he commenced the practice of l)is 
profession in that city. 

Bel&st at this time took the lead in the movemexit for 
reform, as it had before in organiziog the Irish Volunteers. 
Sampsou's associations natural! j led him to the Protestant 
Ascendency party. Xondondeiry, his native dty, was dis- 
dingoished for its ultra Protestantism. Wa &lher was a 
clergyman of that church which was most closely bound 
to En^and. His own hopes of political advancement lay 
in supporting the party in power. But h^ could not sup* 
port a government &tal to the interests of his country- 
He could jiot uphold the corruption of Parliament and the 
oppression of the. Catholic^. And when the jgovemment 
undertook to put down the United Irishmen by prosecu- 
tion, he stood forward in their defense. . It shocked him to 
see thousands of his countrymen branded as t|:«itots^ and 
holding their lives at the wiU of hired informers, or of. a 
crafly and <sruel government. Many he knew to be the 
purest and most patriotic characters in the land^ and he 
was determined that they should not be sacrifice, without 
a struggle. He soon became conspicuous for his defense 
of the United Irishmen, who were tried for tal^g illegal 
oaths. His profession took him to Bublin during the terms 
of court, and here he became the intimate fiiend ct 
Ouiran. The circumstances of their ^Srst acquaintance, 
wereamusihg. Sampson bad been sitting in court all day, 
naiting for an opportunity to present some boslneisei^ bob 
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doomed to listen to a tedious axgumeiat, wliich wearied out 
his patienoe, and that of the bar.. He revenged himself bj 
an epigram, in which he compared the learned* counsel to 
a sluggish, slimy river, winding sloi^flj along, and ended 
with these doggerel- lines, — 

•* jL^aying nothing he cotild find 
But his client's cause behind," 

"I blush to think of it. at the end of near thirty years,'* 
said Sampson, "and yet ^t was to that folly that I owed 
the first acquaintance witTi the most interesting personage I 
ever knew. It was snatched from me by a waggish.young 
friend who sent it about; it found its way, among the 
senior counsel to Cuxranj who, being directed to the spot 
it proceeded from, looked and met the eyes of my betrayer, 
who se^lmed to- acknowledge- the offense with a modest air 
of contrition. Cuiran, when the court rose, sinjgled him 
out, and introducing, himsdf as a brother poetaster, in- 
vited him ifco spend the following day at his cbdntry house, 
and lent him his gray mare to go a hunting. The next 
day my friend thankfed me in the hall of the four courts 
for his ehteifednment, saying he had dined and hunted on 
my epigram. Curran summoned us both to appear at a 
ftiture day, to void the quarrel, at the Priory, when the 
raillery that passed upon this Uttle adventure made part of 
the entertainment." 

Another anecdote related by Satnpgon, shows tiie affec- 
tionate nature of iheiv intercootse, ad well as the sadness 
which pressed on every true Irish heart. "It was during flie 
summer drcnit of 1797, ihat having retired to rest after z, 
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day of fatigue and anxiety, I was awoke in the niglit by 
the appellation of Gossip. ; and looking up, I s^,w on a 
9omer of my bed, with his feet gathered up under him, 
that illustrious orator, whose voice had a few hours before 
hurled defiance at the proud, and whose -eyes had shot 
their piercing glances through the guilty heart. That 
voice was now soft and subdued, those eyes lowly and 
dejected. I looked at him for a time, as he did at me, 
before either spoke. He hfeid a glimmering candle in his 
hand, and his appearance, to say the least, was picturesque. 
I would have laughed, but I saw his heart was sad. He 
-at length opened^ the object of his visit. His.mijadwas 
foil of gloomy presages, and he had tried in vain to sleep. 
AH hopes of conciliation were now past, and nothing but 
civil war could follow : crime on one side must in the 
•nature of thingg produce crimes upon the other j .the 
country must, bleed, and good men fall. He had almost 
determined to retire, not onlyfrom public life, but from a. 
land still destined to sorrow and pppresaon^ He put 
before me the dangers I was threatened with^ and asked 
me if I would accompany him. I told him that I wa^ now 
fiwom and pledged, and must stay and take my chfince. 
He then asked, how much 1 thought one of his unostenta- 
tious habits could live for in France, so as not to be posi- 
tively excluded from good company. I told him I thought 
a colonel's half-pay might do ; and if he would brush his 
own coat, and turn his Cravat the second day,'have thb 
court calendar by heart, and talk of his noble friends and 
.relatiofis, He might come near the feg end, of the nobility. " 
Jf he could produce his pas£^)ort now I would CQunltexsign 
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it, and then wpnld recommend to liim to go to sleep, that 
he might be ready for his journey in the morning, and in 
the mean time leave me to my rest. He took this in good 
part, made a flourish with . his tongue to show he under- 
stood me,andwe;it off without more words, but sending 
me back a. look of the Irish school of eloquence, which the 
wit of man is not equal to translate. The next morning 
he thanked me for having made him- laugh ; and promised 
as much, for me, when it was my turn of the blue devils. 
But he had ;not relinquished his project, and I think if ^ 
had accompanied, or eveA encouraged him, he would havo 
put it. in execution."* : ' s 

In above a hundred of the state trials, Curran and 
Sampson were engaged as counsel together. They were 
associated in the ijaemorable case, of Orr, the tragical result 
of which excited such indignation • throughout Ireland. 
Neither of ^^hem "however ever joined the TJnited Irish 
Society, though .they knew what wa^ going on. But in the 
great work of resisting a tyrannical govemlneht^ there 
m]jst be a division of labor. While therefore Emmet was 
a leader in the cabinet^ and Fitzgerald in the military ar- 
rangements, Curran and Sampson could serve the popular 
cause better by appearing as the public defenders of the 
United Irishmen when their lives were in danger. To . do 
this, it w^ necessary that they should keep their ovsrn 
names free from suspicion! Siampson therefore figures in 
this history rather as a political writer, and as the lawyer 
of this Society, than as an active participator in their plsbs 
of revolution. Besides, ^Sampson was not bom for a con* 

* Sampaon'B Preface to ihe Amarican Edition of Oornin'B lafe. 
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gpirator. He was a man of peace ; and thougli he shrunk 
from no danger to which duty or honor called him, he was 
disposed to try concihation to the last, and to .hope for 
peaceftil reform. Still all his forbearance could not pre- 
vent his becoming a marked man. Hi a very moderation 
rendered his influence more formidable to the ruling 
fection, and made them more eager to destroy him, . 

Sampson had also become acquainted with Lord Moira, 
and exerted himself to collect authentic facts, showing the 
atrocities of the government and of the military, which 
Lord Moira spread before the British House of Lords. 

From this nobleman he received the most marked 
kindness. " He once called me into his cabinet, and after 
apologizing by anticipation, with aU that suavity and 
nobleness of manner which he possesses, and after I had 
assured him that I knew hhn incapable of speaking any 
thing that ought to offend, he proposed to me to go over 
and live with him in England ; that he saw a storm gath- 
ering round me, that he knew how I was threatened, that 
whatever loss it might be, he would endeavor to counter- 
balance it, and that to whatever amount I chose, he would 
be my banker, and make my fortune hig particular care. 
I did not immediately recover from the emotion this pro- 
ceeding excited in me ; but when I did, I answered, that 
had this offer been made a short time before, I might 
perhaps have accepted it ; that I felt the value of it as 
much as though I did ; that, however agreeable such a 
retreat under the auspices of his lordship might be, I could 
not consent to it at present as several hundreds of my op- 
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pressed coTintrymen looked to me for their vindicati6ii ; 
and having in sucli a crisis undertaken the defense of the 
wretched, I fonnd it 'a^ impossible to abandon my duty to 
them as it would be for his lordship to quit the field of 
battle in the moment of action."* 



Such were ihe midVi brought together in Dublin in the 
spring of 1798. 

* Memoir of Sampson's ImpriBonmeni0,''p. 60. 
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SECREOy OF THE OoNSPIRAOT. — ^FIDELITY OF THE IbISH TO THEIR " OiWHS. 

Spies of Government. — Reynolds betrays ' them. — They are seized 
WHi^E IK ConNoiL. — Arrest of Lord Edward Fitzgerald.-»Trial and 
Execution of two Brothers. 



' In examining the details of this vast conspiracy, we are 
amazed at the secrecy with which its proceedings were car- 
ried on. F.or more than two years a plot had been in prog- 
ress to overturn the government — a conspiracy not confined 
to a few individuals, but extending throughout the island, 
and embracing half- a millioii of men. Everywherie men 
were organizing and arming. All this was known to the 
government. And yet the authors of this V^ast movement 
could not be discovered. The ministers knew that mining 
operaitions were going on, and were in continual dread of 
an explosion, but they knew not from whom the blow was 
to come. A part of this security was due to the admirable 
c(3ntrivances for secrecy, but these would have availed little 
but for the sacred fidelity of the Irish to their okth and to 
each other. Hundreds were thrown into prison, and had 
the terrors of death before them.. Yet no man's heart feiled 
him. No man sought safety for hitihself by betraying his 
associates. The only evidence which could be obtained on 
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the state trials was tkrougli a few liired informers, who had 
obtained admission, into the lower societies for the sake of 
betraying their associates, and of selling the blood of their 
comrade for money. The fiict of such general fidelity 
throughout a whole nation- has hardly a parallel in history, 
and is mbst honorable to ihe Irish character. 

; At length a solitary wretch was found base enough to 
do the work of an informer. One Thomas Reynolds,' being 
pressed for a sum of money, fomied the despejate resolu^ 
tion of selling himself and sacrificing his associates. He 
had Wormed himself into the confidence of the leaders,* ajid 
obtained information that an important meeting was to be 
held at the house of Oliver Bond, an opulent merchant of 
Publin, on the 12th of March. He hastened to the officers 
of government to communicate the information. A war- 
rant was immediately made out to arrest the whole party, 
and the next morning at ten o'clock, a magistrate, attended 
by thirteen sergeants disguised, sauntered down the street, 
and knocked at Bond's door. Reynolds had given them the 
password. They therefore whispered through 'the doOr, 
" Whereas McCann ? Is Ivers from Carlow come ?" This 
was the open sesame. They were instantly admitted. The 
committee were in ooxmcil up-stairs. Hush, hush I Not a 
word ! ^ Softly up the stairs they steal. . A moment more, 
and the door is burst, and the room is filled with armed 
men. There were the conspirators, sitting around a table 
which was covered with papers. ; " Hold up your hands," 
cried a sergfeiaiit, " or I'll shoot you." And in a twinkling 
Jihey were grasped in the strpng arms of their captors. The 

^.See United XrishmeB, yoL I p. 160. 
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papers were seized, and carried to th6 oouncil of ministers^ 
irhile the party was marohed off in a body to prison. 

As it happened, neither Emmet, McNeyen, nor Lord 
Edward Fitzger^dd, were present at this meeting.. But 
Emmet* and McNeven were soon found. Mr. Thomas Em« 
met, who now resides in New York, says that he. remem- 
bers distinctly when his iather was taken. It was at the 
house of Dr. Emmet in Stephen's-greeu. He was sleeping 
with his little brother, when he was awaked by a noise. 
Looking up, he saw a file of soldiers standing near the 
window. 

McNeven had lodgings on Oimond Quay. The officer 
who arrested him passed Lord Edward Mtzgerald on the 
stairsy and allowed him to leave the house, not knowing 
who he was. Enmiet and McNeveh were both conveyed 
to Newgate; • . 

Sampson, though not one of the Directory, nor eveit of 
the society, was included in the warrant. It wa? particu- 
larly desirable to get hold of him, as he had in his hand 
the proo& of the atrocities of the government. -A short 
time before, the police had paid him a visit By chance a 
friend saw them coming, and while they were engaged in 
searching aopther house, he hurried to Sampson's lodgings- 
and told him what was going on, and advised him if he 
had any papers which might conq)romise him^. to destroy 
them instantly. Sampson immediately threw m&ny papers 
into the fire.^ One packet he had. just time tothrusti^itp 

» Letters of' (General Q. Opckbum, K. 0. H^ t6 <be HEarqas of Aag]BNii;« 
on Irel^pd. 
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the hands of his servant, who escaped iinth'it through 
the garden. The police came and found nothing.f 

But npw they were on his track again. Sampson 
heard of it in time to elude .their search. His first care 
was to jfetir^ to a place of safety) from whence he wrote to 
the Lord Lieutenant, offering to surrender instantly on 

* McKeven thus relates a design of Reynolds ag^ainift his life: — ** When 
Lord Edward Fiizgerald spoke to ine of Reynolds, w^nch was not until early 
in Mlurch, as one of the Kildare colonels, diosen throng his influence, I was 
alarmed, and acquainted him with my strong dislike and distrust of that 
man. He thought, me over-cautious, but it was to the bad opinion I had of 
Reynolds that I owed my safety, that I escaped from a snare he laid delib- 
erately against my life. 

** The day before the meeting of the 12th of Dfardi, he called at iny resi- 
dence twice in oner forenoon without finding me. Th^ second time he gaTt 
.my servant a few l^ea, in whidi he-requested I would inform him where th« 
^ Leinster provincial'waa to hold its next sitting, and to leave a note for him 
before I went put 

His asking a written answer to such a question in those times was so 
much worse than foUy, that it struck me asif a|l were ne6 right ; but I had no 
idea of the extent of my daoger, for I knew nothing of the nature of the con- 
fidence reposed in hi^i by Lord Edward, neither had I any knowledge of 
those traits of villainy ii^ his character which afterward came* out on the trial 
of Mr. Bond. My precaution arose simply from the obvious indiscretion of 
tbe demand, together with my cdntempiiKKis ojpiSnioQ ef the individual him- 
self, and I adopted the ibSlowing mode ofTerifying. my suspicion. I folded 
a piece of blank paper aCter the maon^ of a lett«(, which I laid upon the 
chimney-piece, and us Reynolds left w^ord with the servant he would come 
back for an answisr before dialer, I waited for him tnthin. Between three 
and four he made his appeanmee, when I told him, that as he had come him- 
self it was umiecessary to hand him my answer, throwing the paper in the 
fire. Never sEall I forget the sudden fiJling of his countenance and his me* 
fill expression of disappdintment at that m(»nent. I oaldly said I knew noth- 
ing of the matter, and looked about as for my, hat. He could not recover hie 
Composure, but ti once withdrew." 
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promise of trial. Seeing no prospect of this, lie fled to 
England There he was arrested on landing, and brought 
back to Dublin. No charge conld be brought against him, 
but his servant was inhumanly flogged to extort &om him 
some confession on which to found an accusation. As he 
had committed no crime, no attempt was made to bring 
him to trial. But he was thrown into the Bridewell as a 
state-prisoner, and there left to languish for five jnonths. 
During a part of this tune his confinement was shared by 
his heroic wife. 

Lord Edward was still at large. Perhaps the govern- 
ment, in consideration of his high fennly, wished him to 
escape. Lord Clare, it is well known, expressed such a 
desire. He thought his step^fether naight have some 
means of learning his retreat, and he said to him*: — "For 
God's sake, get this young man out of the country, the 
ports shall be thrown open to you, and no hindrance what- 
ever oflfered" His friends urged him to fly. But it was 
on occasions like this that the heroism of his character 
showed itself. He had courted dstnger. And now should 
lie desert his friends as the hour of battle drew near? 
Should he leave them to perish while he sought safety in 
France ? Never. The heavy blow which had falleti on 
the society only doubled his zeal. He concealed himself 
from the officers in pursuit, but he remained neax Dublji^ 
and communicated with the leaders of the , conspiracy. 
He rode out by night to reconnoiter the lines of advance, 
and to choose the point of attack. 

His friends still knew where to find. him. Says. Ted- 
ing, in his Personal Narrative of the Irish Kebellion, "I 
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Vras one eveiiing in ccmyersatioix with. Lord Edward, wheii 
Ool. L — — entered his apartment, accompanied by two' 
gentlemen widi whose persons I was unacquainted, but 
"^ho, I have reason to believe, were members of the Irish 
legislature. [Thus had the conspiracy extended into the 
parliament and the army.] The colonel, after embracing 
liord Edward with the warmest affection, laid on his table 
a hu-ge canvas purse filled with gold, and. smiling at his 
lordship, while he tapped him on the shoulder, * There,' 
said he, * there, my lord, is provision for — ^ Both under- 
stood the object." 

It was now evident to all thftt the appeal to arms could 
be delayed no longer. They must " rise then, or be forever 
fallen." The first week in May they took their resolution 
to prepare for a general rising before the end of the month. 
The plan of insurrection was decided, and orderssent off to 
aU parts of the country to be ready for the day of battle. 

Jji this awful cfisis of expectation. Lord Edward con- 
trived still to see those whom' he most loved. . Hjs- wife 
had left the Duke 6f Leinster's immediately on hirf disap- 
pearance, and taken a more retired house. Here^ as the 
maid servant entered her room late one evening, she saw 
to her surprise " his lordship and Lady Edward sitting to- 
gether by the light of the fire. . The youngest child had at 
his desire been brought down out of his bed for him to see 
it, and both he and Lady Edward were, as the maid 
thought, in tears."* . Sweet, tender scene, soon alas, to be 
covered with the funeral pall 1 , 

Fitzgerald had eluded pursuit for more than two 

* lifeiof Fitsgerald, ToL il p. 89. 
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'^ months. But the chajse grew hot. A reward of £1000 
was offered for his arrest. At last the place of his retreat 
was discovered, and a party of soldiers drew up at the 
door, while a couple of officers ascended! to his chamber. 
Lord Edward was lying on his bed when a major entered 
the room with his warrant. In an instant Fitzgerald 
sprang from his bed " like a tiger," and though armed 
with only a dagger, dashed at his antagonists with such 
fiiry that he woxmded them both, one mortally, and it was 
not until he had himself received a ball in the shoulder, 
and till the guard from below was called up, that he was 
secured. He was mounted on a sedan chair, wid thus 
transported to the castle. The excitement of his struggle 
now reacted, and with the loss of blood, caused his spirits 
to sink into sadness. The Lord Lieutenant immediately 
sent his private secretary to see that he had every possible 
attention. Says this gentleman :— ** I found Lord Edward 
leaning back on a couple of chairs, in the ofSce of the 
secretary in the war department, his arm extended, and 
supported by Ae surgeon, who was dressing his w;oujid. 
His countenance was pallid, but serene; and when I told 
him, in a loW voice, not to be overheard, nay commission 
from thd Lord Lieutenant, and that I was going to break 
the intelligence of what had occurred to Lady Edward, 
asking him, with every assurance of my fidelity and 
secrecy, whether there was any confidential communica- 
tion he wished to be made to her ladyshipj he answered, 
*No, no, — ^thank you, — ^nothing, nothing; — only break it 
to hat tenderly.' "♦ 

* life of Fiti^raldy YoL ii p. 66. 
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The agitation excited in DubHn by this event was in- 
tense. The arrest took place just at evening. Word was 
carried to the Lord lieutenant, who. had gone to^the 
theater. A female relative of Lord Edward was sitting in 
the next bdx, and heard it all. She was so overcome, that 
Lady Castlereagh had to :leave the house with her. As 
soon as the news got abroad, the people were seen col- 
lected in groups in, the streets, with «mous countenanc^, 
and conversing with great earnestness,- so that it was 
strongly apprehended that an attempt at rescue would be 
made that' night. Three or four days after, Neilson, a 
noted United Wshman, arid a man of powerful frame, was 
discovered reconnoitring the prison, and was arrested.* . , 

There remained no alternative but an appeal to arms. 
Lord Moira had brought forward in February a.xnotion for 
conciliation^ but it had utterly failed. There was nb 
longer the least hope of a peaceable reform. Seeing .how 
things were goingj and wearied out by finding aU warn- 
ings, neglected^ the opposition, with Grattan at their head^ 
formally seceded from the House of . Ckonmons. Instead 
of redress, the measures, of the goveniinent seemed per- 
severingly designed to goad &e people into insnrreclfon. 
Lord Castlereagh afterward acknowledged that they had 
taken measures " to make the rebellion explode*" 

Events now follow each other fest, lsis the tragedy rushes 
to its catastrophe. The stream of political events, wMch 
sometimes moves sluggishly along — sometimes whirls 
about in eddies, now began to dart ft)rward with a mpid 
cur?:ent Its motion soon became fearfuUy' swift*; The 

# life of Fit^erald,-¥ol. ii. p. 65. 
K 
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ehip <rf state was fiurly in the rapids, and men trembled 
as tbey heard distinctly the loar of the cataract. 

On the 30th of March m&rtial law waa proclaimed 
thronghbut Ireland. Thia vaa the ^gnal of preparaticma 
for war. 

The arrest of the leaders precipitated the rebellion. 
Wlien such grave conncillora as Emmet were taken away, 
the direction of af^irs fell into rasher hands. It was then 
that John Sheares was chosen to fill a Tacancy in the Di- 
rectory. His brother Henry waa also a United LnshnmQ, 
and entered into preparations for the rebellion. The 
ardor of these fi-esh soldiers of liberty led Qtaa iato 
danger, and to the sacrifice of their lives. 

The whole history of the rebellion furnishes nothing 
more melancholy than the fate of these brothers. Of five 
sons they were all who survived to support the old age of 
their mother. They were devotedly attached to each 
other, and were now threatened by the same fete. They 
were arraigned and tried together. "The intense excite- 
ment of the case prolonged the trial to a late hour. It 
waa after midnight when the examination of witnesses 
closed, and Mr. Cuiran rose to address the jnry. The 
court bad then sat fifteen hours, with but a recess of a few 
minutes. But still the trial must go on. The court-room 
was near Newgate, and the prisoners in their beds could 
hear the voice of Curran at five o'clock the next morning 
Btill addressing the jury. It was daybreak before the 
judge rose to sum up the case. The jury retired for a few 
minutes, and returned with a verdict of Guilty. Aa soon 
as it waa announced, the brothers fell into each other's 
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arms. At three o'clock tliat afternoon theyreceived sen- 
tence, and the next day they were executed. Their love 
was strong in death. They caine on the scaflfold holdiiig 
eadi other bjr the hand. Their iDodies werei laid side by 
side in thei]Spla<?e of rest/ 



Thes6 JOTcsts -vrore "but jnStin tin).^ to save thcgoverh- 
9ient, I^ord Edward Fitzgerald had been apprehended on 
Saturday, and -the Skearses on Monday. The rebeUioii 
w'aa to begiB on Wednesday. Their arrest brought to 
llgl^ ^© fearfiij' mine on which the government was 

Poor Ix>r<f Edward's career was ended. Stone walls 

' and iron bars were now the sight which- met his eye. No 

friend was permitted to visit him. Alone he watched the 

long, Jong day, too happy when the light of heaven was 

. aboi^t to close around him forever. 

The other state-prisoM?5i i??ere fproed to pace their. cells 
. in> silence- when mostitiMwr wished to be abroad. The 
pound of war was on the. gale. - Let us leave here the im- 
patient Bpiritp of the leaders confined within prison wa]ls, 
tp g^^ce at the fortunes of their countrymen in the field. 



1 
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Tbb Rebeixion or 1^798. — ^Plosf to take Dublin. — ^Rxamo in Ehjubs.— 

jSngagements. 

The. plot was ont. The conspirators were in prison. 
Their papers had been seized. The fetsd eecret was 
kno^, — ^that the night of the 23d of May wais fixed for 
the insurrection. On the 22d, Lord Castlereagh came 
into the Parliament House with the appalling message, 
that the next day the storm of war wotdd burst upon the 
island. The spirit of the Commons rose with danger. 
They threw back the threat of insurrection with defiance. 
To show their loyalty, they marched in a body to the 
Castle to pledge the Lord Lieutenant that • they • would 
stand by him to thic last. 

No words can describe the state of Dublin at this 

- • • • 

period. ' There was treason in the capital. " Conynittees 
were fi'equently ctscovered in deliberation; blacksmiths 
were detected in the act of making pikes ; and sentinels 
were frequently fired at, or knocked down at their. popts. 
Immense quantities of pikes and other arms were seized in 
different parts of the city."* It was said that the houses 
of obnoxious persons had been marked. No man waa 

* Sir Richard Musgrnve's History of the Rebellion, yoL I p. 8654 
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safe. Neighbors slnmiied each other. Masters were afraid 
of their servants. It was known that a great nnmber had 
taken the oath. Eyen the servant of the lord^ mayor was 
fonnd to be implicated in the conspiracy. He had engaged 
to admit his confederates into the hpuse at dead of night. 
The most loyal citizen knew not but there were conspira- 
tors under his own '^roof. H^ might be beiarayed by oiie 
yrho waited at his table, or piked by his porter ^t'his own 
door. ■ • ; ' 

Every means was employed to guard against surprise. 
On the day of the 28d, the streets of Dublin weredBlled 
'■ with troops, marching to points of defense.' Long columns 
of infantry filed out through the avfenues.- Officers gal- 
loped through the streets. The cavalry rattled over, the 
pavement Cannon were dragged to the outposts of the 
city. Dublin is defended on its north and south sides by 
broad and deep canals. The troops were posted, in strong 
foifce on all the bridges. A day or two aft^rjthey were 
fortified by gates and palisades. The troops lay down on 
their arms. The night was passed in anxious, suspense. 
The capital breathed heavily. But its tranquillity was hot 
disturbed. The vigorouis measures of repression preserved, 
Dublin from an outbreak at this time ^nd throxighout 
the war. 

• While these fearM preparations were going on, the 
face of nature seemed strangely in contrast with the 
human passions that raged above it. The beautiful month 
of May was melting into the warm, blue Summer. The 
earth had come forth in blossoms and in flowers. The 
island had put on its robe of spring, unconscious that its 
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beauty was sa soon to be stained with "filood. It was 
remarked by all that the weather was Tmusually BereriBi 
The sky was without a cloud, ah omen which the people 
interpreted as the blessing of Heaven on their cause ; ahd 
some who were, strong in feith prophesied that . no mbte 
rain should fall until Ireland was free. 

The plot had been to seize the mail-coaches coming out 
of Dublin, on all the great routes, and thus cut off coin- 
munication between the capital and the country. The. 
burning of these was to be the signal of insulrection to 
the whole kingdom. Already for some nights fires iad 
been seen burning on the Wicklow Mouiitains, whidi were 
Cfvidently intended as signals to the insurgent^.* They 
were then at the first push to attack a large body of troops 
which lay seven miles south of I>uT)lin;- At the same 
moment, a rising was to take place within the capital. 
Silently-assemblingin lanes and alleys, armed with pikes 
and other weapons, at a given signal, they were to moVe to 
the assault. One party was to attack Newgate, and rescue 
Ijord Edward Fitzgerald, and the qther state-piiaoners. 
Two bodies, advancing on the Oastle, were to assault it at 
once, in front and rear.- A select party provided with 
ladders was to mount to the chambers, and seiae the Lord 
lieutenant. The privy council were to be secured in their 
own houses. Thus the Eebellion would be mast^ 6f the 
government iat a blow, - . ' . " 

* ** From a house in an eleyaied fiitoation in Dublio, I oould disoern thcan 
at a great distanoe' with a telescope, and it is astonishing witl^ what cekoity ' 
they increased or diminished them, by which they an^rwered the pnrpoee of a 
telegraph.*'— 'Mosgrate, ToL'i p. 267. 
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• The plto vas well laid, and could it have 'fyden camed 
out with courage and- secrecy, might have proved success- 
ful But. the government had been apprised of all their 
plans, and acted with; a promptness which disconcerted the 
insurgents. Still the ;appointment of the 28d of May . was 
observed in many places, particularly in. the county of 
Kildare. : /^ . r 

On that night few of the inhabitants retired to rest. 
Weajpons were brought forth from places . of concealment. 
Peasants took their depaxture-'from the cabin door wijh 
stealthy steps. Alon^ the roads was heard the tread of 
hurrying Jt • . - . . " 

A few hours saw collected a large body of armed men, 
grim warriors, who had never stood before in battle arrayj 
. — ^gaunt figures on which himger ^nd oppression had done 
their work. Some came shouldering ^ rusty firelock, 
some trailing an old blunderbuss, but most armed with 
long, deadly pikes. Over their ranks, fluttered a green 
flag. It was the flag of Ireland. 

It was about midnight that the insurgents assembled. 
*nieir blood was not suffered to cool before they were led 
to battle. Two tpwns were attacked that night Prosperous 
was carried, by surprise, . The barrack was set on fire; A 
detachment of militia perisjiied by the flames, and by the 
pikes of the msurgents. The captam is said to hav^ been 
unusually severe in, the infliction of military executions, 
and to have fallen by the hand of a man whose house he 
had burned.* At Naas another party had nearly stolen 
on the town, when a dragoon came galloping in with the 

♦ Taylor'i ffirtoiy. 
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alann, the dram beat to anns^ and the attack was re- 
pulsed 

In the cotcrae of a few days a nnmber of actJoDs liad 
been fongfat, bnt too detached for ns to fiUovr. Acting 
without conoertiy and in eonfosed masses, the insmgents 
were generaQj defeated. But ikej cut off sevesui small 
bodies of troops, and took some arms and ammmiition. 
They obstrocted the roads so that for a week no mail 
arriyed in the capital They carried Maynooth. They 
smrprised a militaiy party at Dnnboyne, within eight miles 
of BabliiL The result, too, in several combats^ was 
such as to inspire them with confidence. At Kilcollen a 
body of rebels had taken post about the- clmrch. G^eneral 
Bmidas rode np with a troop of forty: horsemen, and 
without waiting for his in&ntry, dashed upon tbem. But 
tbe Irish pikes proved more than a match for 'the boiae 
and his rider. The cavfdry recoiled. Again they rushed 
to the shock. Again horses fell backward, and riders 
rolled firom their saddlea At the third charge the troop 
was almost wholly destroyed. Two captains and twenty- 
two privates were killed on the spot, and ten «> badly 
wounded.that most of them died soon after.* This little 
affiiir did much to remove the terror which the insurgents 
at first had felt of the diarges of cavalry. 

Though these actiqns were* small, they spread universal 
conBtemtction. Every man trembled under a sense of 
insecurity. Men on horseback were shot at trcfm behind 
hedges. Ofl;en'in a light night, armed men were seen 
stealing about the residences of the gentry.' The sl^ was 

♦ MuBgraye. 
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reddened with, confliigrations. Loyalists, who remaiiied in 
the coiltitry, were obliged to bolt and bar, and garrison 
their houses.* Others^ fled from their homes, and sought 
safety in the towns. Small- military posts were deserted, 
that the troops might concentrate in large bodies. 

But the county of KUdare was unfevorable to thiff 
gueriUa warfare. No mountaios guard it from approach. 
No wild fastnesses hide "the peasant from his foe. Among 
the hills, climbing among rocks, and darting into the thick 
forest, the peasant was the equal of the soldier. But the 
extensive ^plains of Kildare present no defense against an 
army. They lie close to the capital, and were of- course 
easily overrun. Troops of Ciavalry scoured the count|y. 
Hundreds l^id down their arms. Still a band under the 
heroic Aylmer kept the field, and by retreating rapidly, 
now to the bog of AUen, and now to the Wicklow Moun- 
tains, they kept thgi standard of rebellion afloat. This 
very band was the last that surrendered in the war, a^id 
then only on. the promise of a general amnesty. 

'\^eh the news reached Dublin that the rebellion had 
-actually broken out, the lpi:d lieutenant issued a proclama: 
tion, »"that BKs Majesty'^ general ^ officers had orders tp 
punish according to martial law, by -death or otherwise, sa 
their judgment should approve, all persons acting, or in 
any manner asasting in the rebeUiou." When the proc- 
lamation was anjttounced, to the House * of Commons, a 

• '^Our house is a peHect garriaon; eighteen soldiers sleep in our 
saloon, and we are -all blocked up, except hy the hall door, and one door to 
the kitohen jard^ and are frequently ordered all into the house upon the 
alarm being given that the rebds we near.^-^A letteir quoted in Mooreli 
Life of Fiti^erald, yol ii. p. 125. 
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motion was made to giye it a letioi^iectiYe eBockj so tbat 
the state-pnEonera in DaUin coald be tzied . bjr ooort- 
martiaL This was equivalent to a sentence of death. *^ I 
behere, without exaggeration," aajs SampeoOr *' that this 
was no less than to say that we should all be mmdeied." 
Even Lord Castleieagh was shocked at this savage proposal, 
and begged his ferocioos partisans not to drive the natkm 
to despair. 

This proolamation let loose upon the conntrj the spirit 
of war in its most terrible form. It legalized every 
barbariiy. It became a war, of extermination. MDitary 
executions were the order of the day. It was -understood 
that- no prisoners were to be made. Those ti^en .were 
hanged without ceremony; often with no proof whatever 
of having ts^en part in the insurrection. Officers and men 
made sport of shooting at poor wretches in the fields^ 
whom they afterward bayoneted to put them out of pain. 
The form of a trial could aaye no man whom a blood- 
thirsty revenge wished to sacrifice. Some of the officers 
who sat upon these trials, were mere boys; Witnesses 
wholly unworthy of credit were allowed to swear away the 
lives of peaceable men ; and sometimes whipped to force 
from them testimony on which to rest a condemnation. In 
the little town of Camew, fifty-four prisoners, many of 
whom had been confined only on suspicion, were taken out 
and shot in the presence of officers. At Dunlavia thkty- 
nine in the same way were butchered <in cold blood These 
atrocities, as we shall see, soon prDvoked a terrible retribu- 
tion. To the unlimited authority giyen to the King's 
officers to put their prisoners to (Jeathj are to b6 ascribed 
the horrors of this exterminating war' 
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The Risino hsaimW' bt a Pbisbt.^— Battle of Qdlabt HiifL.— ^Baxili 
OF Ennisooetht.—- Enoampmsmt on Vinegar Hill. . •. 
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But the* insurrectibn had liot been in progress four 
days in Kildare, when tha attention of the government 
was called t6 a innch more formidable movement in a 
.quarter from wHch it was least expectedi Iri the die- 
tracted state of Ireland, it seemed that there was at least 
one spot of peace and quiet, the ootuity of "Wexford. 
Here thei- gentry generally resided 611 their estates, and 
-Were sorrounded by. a loyal and indnstriotis jyeasantry; 
While other parts of Ireland were in constant .alarm from 
Orangemen ^and Defenders,- the men /of Wexford werd 
plowing their ferms, and gathering their^ props. So pro* 
verbial had been this connty.for good oMer, that, property 
was considered' more secure, and rents were higher, than 
in almost any other part of the kingdom. The organiza* 
tion of United Irishmen liad extended less than in any 
other county of Ireland. ' So secure was the goveminent 
of its allegidnce, that a;t the abroach of the insurrection 
but a small body of troops was stationed in it to plreseire 
«rder. Unfortunately these- were more fitted t6 provoW 
than, to repress lebelliOii. 
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Not a hand would haVe been lifted against the govern- 
mentj liad not the people been goaded to desperation by 
tbe atrocities of the military. Martial law had been pro- 
daLmed. A regiment of the North Cork militia was sta- 
tioned in tV^xford. The savage cruelties of these men 
exceed belief and were only surpassed by the cowardice 
with which they afterward rap away trom battle. Men 
suspected of being United Irishmen were whipped or half 
hung. Cabins WCTC burnt. The peasantry were thrown 
into such an agony of terror, that they rushed to arms in 
self-defense, feeling, tha^ it was better to die in battle than 
by the lash of their tormentors. 

The county of Wexford is well situated for defense. 
It Kes forty nules ^uth of Dublin,- andus defended on the 
south and east by St. .George's Channel, and on liie north 
by a chain of mountains between it and the county of 
Wicklow. The roads winding amOng hills present ex- 
cellent points for defense. It is thirty-nine mUea long, and 
twenty-four broad. Within this narrow space were exe- 
cuted the operations of this memorable civil war. 

The first rising was. headed by a Oatholic- priest, whose 
name soon became fiunous. Father John Murphy was the 
son of a &rmer. He had been educated at Seville in 
Spain. He now spread the alarmof war by lifting a fire 
on 'a lull which was. answered firom a distance. ^ A band 
of insurgents soon collected around him, with: which he 
took post on the hill of OulaFt. A detachment of 110 
picked men of the North Cork militia marchedto attack 
lihem. The terror which they had struck into the-^popr 
pelisantry left them not a doubt that they should easily 
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scatter th.^ rebels wilJi great daxighter. , They fired twt) 
volleys and charged furiously up the hill. The Irish <were 
seized with a panic at this first onset of regular troops, aiagi 
broke their ranks and fled* Father John .flew to .their 
head^ shouting that troopd w^re advancing also from the 
other side of the hill— that they were surrounded— that 
there was no retreat— they must conquer or die. Quick 
as thought they wheeled, and rushed upon the troops, who 
were advancing iii some disorder, with such .fiiry ihat all 
but five were instantly MHed. These escaped^, only to 
spread the terror of the rebel arma 

The molul effect of thia first victory was immense, A 
similar body of insurgents had been defeated that day on 
another hill a few miles o£^ and had these too been scat- 
tered, they would perhaps have^ dispersed to their homes, 

. and the rebellion been crushed in tlie. bud. But "fliis 
success gave them confidence.. It blew up their enthu- 
siasm. As they saw the uniforms of more than a hundijed 
dead soldiers scattered, over the hill, every peasant felt 
strong in his courage^ and in his trusiy pike. The tidings 
flew fast. Fires blazed from the hills. The insurrection 
spread in aU quarters. And thousands of peasants came 
flocking to the camp. 

The military who had been so merciless to the people 
had now their turn to fear. The men who had escaped 
were pale with terror, as they told of the savage ferocity 
with which the rebels fought They found that it was. one 

^ thing to tie up an Irish peasant and whip him in.their 
barracks, and quite another tp meet him when "his foot 
was on his natite heathj" when his arm was free, and a 
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pike in his hand. At Gorey the whole population^ troops 
and all, aband<Hied the town, and fled ficnr their lives. 
Many came to the priests for protecti(»if and thinlring that 
their only safety was in becoming GatholioS| b^ged to be 
baptized. To the honcx' of the priests, be it aaidy that 
their interference saved many lives. To the panic which 
thj^ battle cansed, is to be referred more than one disgraoe- 
fal defeat of the war. 

Father Murphy did not suffer this enthnsiasm to be 
lost The. next day he marched to attack Enniscorthy. 
This town is divided into two parts by the liver Slaney, 
which is crossed by a stone bridge. The insurgents ap- 
proached on the western side. They drove before them 
horses and cattle to disord^ the ranks of the enemy, and 
with, loud shouts advanced to the attack. They soon 
penetrated the town, whieh they set on fire. The troops 
at the gates were forced to fall back to the bridge. Here 
they maintained a most obstinate defense. Some idea of 
the severity pf the engagement may be &rmed from the 
feet that one company fired forty rounds eadi man. But 
the river at this time was low^ and by wading up to tbe 
middle, and some of them up to the heck, the rebels were 
able /to cross, and to take the troops in flank. The ictwn 
•was set on fire on the eastern side of the river. The order 
was given to retreat All was now horror in the town. 
Men, women and children, mothers carrying their infisaits 
on their backs, fled through ihe bufoing streets. This 
terrified multitude jwured jtorth on the road to Wexfiwrd, 
foiirteen nules to the south.' Happily they were not pm^ 
.Bued,' and succeeded in making their escape. 
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The rebels, too content with their victory to chase the 
flying foe, now set about establishing an entrenched camp. 
The town of Enniscorthy lies at the foot^of a lofty emi- 
nence,, called yinegar Hill. As the settixig stm fell across 
the landscape, thousands o£ armed peasants might be seen 
climbing npthe height* As this was the center of their 
operations for the rest of the war, we naay mount the bifl 
with them, and take a look at their cainp. . . - 

On tho- summit stood an old windmill, which they con- 
verted into 'a guard-house for pri/aoners. • On the tower 
they planted the ^eeji flag, of Ireland,- which floated in 
full view of the country for- miles around. Along the 
edge of the hill they threw up an intrenchment, on which 
they planted a few cannoinu Sentinels were stationed 
aaroimd the Mil,- at.d yidets along the roads. The bell of 
the church of Enniscorthy, which had been takai down, 
was swung betweeii two beams to mark Jhe hours for 
changing guard, and to strike the alarm in case of a 
surprise.' 

The eppearance-of the encampment was motley enough. 
A few white tents dotted the field, under which their chiefe 
lay down to rest. But the people slept imder the open 
sky. From this exposure they suffered little as the wea- 
ther was uncommonly mild.^^ In such a promiscuous multi- 
tude no great discipline cotild be preseihred. Such was the 
want of order that many, who lay down by their arms at 
night, missed them in the morning. Grordon relates — what 
I hope for the honor of my heroes is not true — ^that "ofljen, 
when a rebel was in a sound sleep, he was robbed by- some 
associate of his gun^ or other ajrtiole at that tini^ valuable, 
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80 that many, to prevent stealing, had to sleep flat on their 
bellies, with their hat and shoes tied nnder their breasts." 

In the day-time the camp was thronged with' a multi- 
tude of women, who came to bring proyisions to their hus- 
bands and brothers. All ages were collected, old men 
with gray beards, leaning on the long pike as on a Btaff: 
and young men, as brave lads as ever skipped across a 
bog, or danced on the village green by moonlight. Men 
and boys lay about q)rawling on the groimd, or were col- 
lected in groups talking over the fortunes of the war, or 
listening to some belligerent priest who had taken the 
command to fight l^e good fight in a literal sense. 

There were many priests in the camp, and. they had 
great influ^ce over the wild peasantry. Mass was per- 
formed as regularly as the morning parade. Sermons were 
preached to inflame the religious &naticism of the people, 
and assure them that they had engaged in a holy war. 
One priest declared in a sermou; " That God Almighty be- 
friended them in all their operations for Ae attainment of 
liberty ; and that the "whole of the biisiness was as visibly 
his work, as that of dividing tlie Eed Sea by-Moses." The 
Irisli derived great confidence from tiie presetioe of their 
priests, for they believed them possessed of almost mirac- 
ulous power. They" said, " Father John Muiphy caught 
red-hot bullets in his hand." Another priest took bullets 
out of his pocket, and assured the people that they had hit' 
him in battle in different parts of his body, and that they 
could not do him any injury. -The Irisli thought that they 
would derive a part of this securily from being blessed by 
a priest. They had especial veneration* for Father Keanie^ 
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a Kttie, gray-headed old man, commonly xsalled "the bles-? 
sed priest of Bannow," He constantly -visited tlie rebel 
camp. He. rode on a pony, which vaa led by two pike- 
mfin, who cried" out with a loud voice, " Make way for the 
blessed priest of BanilbwJ' The crowd fell on their knees, 
and asked his blessLug. H^Mlistributed a great -many little 
scapulars to the rebels, assuxing'them. that with these on, a 
ball from a heretic gim<x)uld do them no more injury than 
a j)ea.* (Mten they knelt down, kissed the ground and 
crossed themselves. Theii riamg. up, they were in aa in- 
stant in all the. tumult of war. Again they were around 
their camp-fires, X50oking a soldier's meal, or drinking suc- 
cess to the Irish republic. Shouts of victory rang round. 
Nor was mjisic wanting to complete the pomp, and circum- 
stance of war. Often was their patriotic ardor kindled 
with soundof fife. and drum. Then some stentorian-voice 
burst into a song to their new-bom liberty, while thou* 
sand^ joined in the chorus of Erii\ mavourneen^ lErin go 
hragh. 

With this comedy gf war were mingled oliier scenes 
most sad and tragical The gpverimient officers had shown 
no mercy to the jebels who, fell into their hands. The 
court-martial sentenced them to» e?:ecutioii in the most 
summary mauuer. ^^ And now the rebels, had' it in their 
power to retaliate. Many prisoners had been brought into 
the camp on "Vmegar Hill. Arevolutionary tribunal was 
set up, like those in the French Eeign of Terror, which 
passed instant judgment on .Orangemen and loyalists. 
Many to whom fete had denied the milder doom' of perish- 

♦ Moflgrave. ^ . 
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ing in battle, now suffered militaij execRirtioiL SucH wiia 
the swift retribution whieli came on those who had driven 
a brave people to despair. The passions of the rebel army 
were beyond control^ They raged with savage joy at their 
power of revenge. Thus eabh day passed with shout, and 
song, and blood. J, Night put ^ end to ]the work of death. 
When twilight fell over the scene, shouts of vengeance, aod 
the shrieks of the unhappy victims, grew feinter on the 
hiU. And peasant 9ad prisoner, sank down together into 
a troubled sleep.. 
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CHAPTER XX: 



PaNIO At "WjbEFOaD.^THB HeBELS Vj^CBL Oif THA^ Tcrmfr^BATSSLE OF tJBtm 

Threb Rooks. — Flioht of the KiNGf^s l^oopf. -^ The iKSUBaBNitf 

MA&CH AGAmST GORET. — ^ThET DEFEAT OoLONJEL WaLPOUC 



Mea;n while all was dismay at Wexford, the Capital 
of the county. This was but fourteen miles distant.. Sbme 
who had effected their escape from the battle came riding 
into Wexford, with their horses in fiill foam. At the same 
time a heavy cloud of smoke was seen to roH up from En- 
iiiscorthy. In a few hours a multitude of fugitives were 
descried hurl-ying along the road. The agitation and dis- 
tress painted in their countenances added to the general con- 
sternation. They poured through thef toWn, and nojb think- 
ing themselves safe even there, cr0wded,on board the ships 
in the harbor. The bodies of the officers who had fallen 
jlt Oulart had. been recovered, and were now brought into 
Wexford, which added to th6 g^eral dismay, while the 
widows of the s6ldiers who had been killed in that battle, 
Were raving through the, streets, filling the air with their 
cries. . * ' . 

' Instantly the town assumed the appearance of war^ 

Houses were closed, doors and windows barred. Streets 

• ' • ' ' • 

were barricaded with huge piles of stones and timbers. 
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Guards were mounted at every exposed point, and addi« 
tional troops, both horse and foot, marched into the iavni 

Two days before this the military had seized three gen* 
tlemen of influence in the county who were suspected of 
favoring a revolution. After the battle of Oulart, the 
North C!ork militia wished to revenge the Ml of their com- 
rades by massacring these prisoners. But the tide of war 
ebbed too fast And as danger to themselves grew immi- 
nent, they came to the jail, not to shoot their captdves, but 
to beg them to go as a deputation to the camp of the rebels 
on Vinegar Hill, to obtain mercy for the town- 

If the Irish had been elated before at their victories, the 
arrival of an offer of surrender completed thisir enthusiasm. 
The very proposal showed the wealqiess or the terror of 
the enemy, and. caused it to be instantly rejected. - The in- 
surgents had hesitated what town to attack next. But this 
decided them. " To Wexford," was the cry, which flew 
along the ranks. And they were soon under march. 

But in picturing the march of this host, which seemed 
to have sprung out of the earth, we must not conceive of a 
regular army moving in battle array. No long,, glittering 

c ■ 

lines moved with even tread. Like the French sans cuhUeSj 
the Irish came in their peasant dresses to the war. Their 
officers presented a more dashing appearance, as* they sat 
on horses, and wore sashes and red cross belts, with, sabers 
and pistols. A few others had pickied up horses. But 
they were in want of saddle?. This, however, was soon 
provided for. In the gentlemen's houses which they plun* 
dered, were large libraries. A grave folio, opened in the 
middle, and laid softly on the backbone, made Pat a com- 
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forta):)le seat. This was fastened Vith a rope, and thiis 
mounted, the Irish cavulry jogged on in the crowd. No 
long train of baggage-wagons, retarded the march. Half 
a dozen -email field-pieces composed their whole artilleiy. 
But a small part of the infantty bore fire-arms. In their 
swift marches they presented the appearance of a moving 
fof est of pikes. • . 

Such was the body that now descended the slope of 
Vinegar Hill, and poured down the Valley of the Slaney. 
Father John; mounted on horseback, -and carrying a cru- 
cifix, led the way. Fainter and fiinter the sounds of war 
died down the vale. ' 

This motley aS-my encamped at the Three Eocks, oil the 
eastern end of the mountain of Forth, overlooking Wex- 
ford. But General Fawcett the C0I^mande^ at Duncannon 
-Fort, was now on a mardi with a large force for the relief 
of the town. When within seven miles he halted, and sent 
forward a detachment, which advanced close to the moun- 
tain of Forth without knowing the position of the toeniy. 
At the moment they discovered it, the insurgents rushed 
upon them with loud yells, and attacked th^in with sudi 
fury that they were utterly destroyed. Fugitives (^med 
the disastrous tidings to their commander, whcretrented ih 
terror to the fort, And immediajtely sent off his &mily to 
England. « . 

By this victory the rebels acquired a large quantity of 
arms and ammxmition. Two <»nnoiiL they dragged to the 
top of the ridge, and when several *liour& later the, ga»- 
risoti of Wexford made a sortie, they were driven back 
with a fire fi:om these guns, which were aimed with a JW- 
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cision wluch showed tliat there were some skillfdl giiime|S 
in the camp of the rebels. . . 

The sallying army instantly retreated into the town. 
They now thought discretion the better part of valor. The 
soldiers whose cruelties ha^ provoked the insurrection, did 
not stay to fight. They evacuateci the town in a panic. 
Soon after the victorious insurgents poured across this mag- 
nificent bridge of Wexford with .loud. shouts of exultation. 
They instantly migtrched to the jaU, and .released all the 
Btate-prisoners. • .Among them they found Beauchamp 
Biebgnal Harvey^ a min who was a great Wojite with the 
people, and whom they elected to be their oommander-in- 
chief, - ^ . .= . 

Meanwhile the politicial character of the town had un- 
dergone a miraculous transformi^tion. But an hour- ago, 
while in possession of the. king's troops, it was the most 
loyal town in his majesty ^s dominions. Now not a trace 
of loyalty was to be seen. .The insurgents were welcomed 
as good fellows who were flighting fo? the mcfependenee of 
their country. The houses were decorated with green. 
Doors were thrown open, and the men invited to enter and 
refresh themselves. Many in heart &vored the Eebellion, 
but had 'not dared to avow their sentiments before^ Mus- 
grave says, " Provisions had been so scarce: that the king^s 
troops were almost starved ; and yet, as soon as the rebels 
"entered the town, long tables, well served with food, were 
laid for them in the streets." Some whg had vorri the 
dress of officers were glad to change th^ir regimentals for* 
ragged coat, and breeches out at the knees. They ujab^t 
fronx the military strut, and slouched into, a beggarly gait, 
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with their eyes humbly cast on the grojmcL. Some so far 
forgot their warlike character as to hide under .wpmen's 
clothes. * , 

* • • • 

ThiB retreat of the royal troops resembled a flight.^ They 
hurried on in consternation,' butchering the poor peasants 
whom; they met on the* route, -as if that were valory when 
flying from a foe they dared not fece. They pushed with 
all speed for JEhincannon Port. Many at this moment de- 
clared that ai revolution was' inevitable — ^that the people 
had arisen, and that libthnig could wijthstand them. And 
they were already contemplating -with despondency their 
probable banidunent from the country. 

These rapid 'marches and battles placed nearly the 
whole county of Wexford in the hands of the people. 
They now- divided their army. One division marched to 
the north to attack Gorey, and force their way toward 
Dtiblin, while the mam body under Harvey turned to the 
w^t, and took post on Oarrickbyme Mountain. • 

The town of Gorey had, been in dread of an attack 
since the battle qf Oukxt Hill, ^e- people had deserted 
it the next day, but not finding themselves pursued, after 
several days they vehtored back. The approach of the 
rebels noV threatened them ^ain. On the first of June, 
says Hev. Mr. Gordon, " I happened to be on the ro^d near 
Gorey, when a ,man on the tc^ of a house criied out to 
me that dSl the counlay to the south was in a blaze ; for 
straggling parties, of .the rebels, attending the motions of 
the main body, had, as usual, set fire to many houses. I 
• Jiad hardly got a view of the conflagration wlien I heard 
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a discharge of mnsketiy, which contiimed some time witli- 
out intennissioh." 

It was the custom of the rebels to pitch their camps on 
commanding hills, which at once afforded a good miLttarj 
position, and a wide yiew of the sorronnding oomitiy. 
They n:ow took post on Gorrigrua Hill, seyen miles from 
Gorey, and here rested sey eral days. The loyalists were in 
greater consternation than eyer -at this near presence pf the 
enemy. But. on the 4th of Jmie they were completely re- 
assured by seeing 1500 fine troops under General Xoftns 
march into the town. As these long colunms, with proud 
step and glancing arms, moyed through the streets, eyejy 
loyal breast sweU^ highl Women and children gathered 
to see them pass. ' And when the horses dragged Imnber- 
ing along five heayy pieces of artillery, the least wtolike 
longed to hear the cannon's roar, whicli was to scatter ,for- 
eyer the forces of the Eebellion. Not a doubt was enter- 
tained that the final blow was now to, be struck. . The army 
was to march to the attack on the following morning. 

Among the officers was CJolonel Walpole, a feyopte of 
Lord Camden, and who held a. confidential situation in the 
Castle. He had now come down jfrom Dublin that he tni^ht 
haye the glory of finishing the war. Though a subordinate 
officer, no sooner had he entered the camp than he began 
to giye his opinion in a forward manner, as though he were 
commander-in-chief. General Loftus was annoyed with 
his officiousness. But he feared'to offend him, lest it should 
bring down upon him the displeasure of hiis master at the 
capital He accordingly.assigned him the command of -one 
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of tke detaclmients wHich. was ta m$xc]i tigainst tke enemy 
the following morning. . - 

- No sooner liad the drum beat at breajc of day thta 
he was at the h^ad of his column. . The day of his glory 
ha4 come. -He was dressed in full uniform^ and mounted 
on a tall, gray horse. 

The, army now filed but o£ Gorey in two divisions. 
G^ioteral Loftus charged Colonel Walpole to proceed with 
the utmost cauti(Mi,and to let htm know how he went on. 
But what is prudence to the brave ? He pushed forward 
to the batde lest his general' should arrive first, iLnd antici- 
pate the victory. , ' 

Meanwhile the rebels were not asleep, They on their 
part had- been -preparing to march on Gorey. "V^ry early 
that morning they received intelligence of the movements 
of the royal army, and Qt the same time tho^t the columns 
were filing out of Gorey by two roads, the rebel army witih 
better judgment was descaiding the lull of Oorrigrua in a 
soUd.body. > , -. 

ColoBd Walpofe had aot gone fix whea some rebels 
were seen at a distance. His officers suggested that they 
should stop and form, and send out an advanced ;guard. 
He put an. end to their advice by telling them that he was 
commanding officer. - As tihe number of rebels increased, 
his officers again begged that the army might be deployed 
into line, and halt until he could commimic^^ his situation 
to General Lpftus. He answered ihat the victory should 
,be Colonel Walpole 's, and not Q^neial Loftus's. He could 
not stop a moment. He said, '' He was a&aid the rebels 
. would escape him. ^' There T^as no danger. 
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Eager to snatch the trixnnph. he was adyancmg at the 
head of his colmnzu when, at a tarn in the rood, he foobd 
himself within a few paces of the enein j. A confosed en- 
gagement immediately cammenced. Tbe insargents poimed 
in a deadiv fire 60m the fields on either ade of Ae road. 
CoIc»iel Walpole was shot throagh the head. The troops 
were thrown into disorder, and in a few minutes were in 
fbll retreat back to the town, which ther had left but an 
hoar ago in all the confidence of Tictory.* 

Meanwhile Greneral Lofhia heard the firing, bat being 
at a distance, and on another road, he coald not !reach the 
flcene of action. He immediately dispatched a companj 
of grenadiers across the fields. This however came np 
only in time to be intercepted by the yictoiioos rebels, and 
was wholly destroyed. The general coBtinaed his march 
ialong the highway, and coming round at last to the field 
of battle, beheld with horror Colonel Walpole stretched 
npon the earth. He harried on in the track of the insur- 
gents toward Gorey, and when after this long circoit, he 
came in sight of the town which he had left in the morn- 
ing, he found the insurgents posted on a hill which com- 
mands it, and was fired apon fix>m the cannon which had 
just been taken from his own troops. He did not jiidge it 
prudent to attack them in this strong position, and while 
flushed with yictory, nor to enter the town onder their 
guns. He accordingly made a rapid retreat to Carnew. 

The detachment of Colonel Walpole had not dared to 
8top in Gorey, but rushing through the town, fled toward 

* For the rashness of Oolonel Walpole see Sir Richard Musgraye's His- 
tory of the Rebellion, toI I p. 491-494. 
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Arklom It was a tiioment of genewQ paliic. TEe rebel 
fl&g floats on <3t)rey hill ! There is a sound of trinrnph. in 
the camp. Afar off the- terrified ftigitiyes .hear the noi^ 
of the ^aptaidtf and the •shouting. Parties flying from the 
cqpot are scattered oYer the country far and near. War- 
horses, with no riders in their saddle ddsh aWay liko 
wild steeds on the desert. Women and children, piled 
on jaunting cars, go tlltmg along the road. Now is the 
time for horsefnen to ride. JSide, ride, brave yeomen ; 
your life is in your horses' speed. On, on, up the hill 
they spur, and down the steep they plunge. Across the 
bridges, they clatter, racing for. dear life. At ArkloT^ a 
council of war was hastily called, at which it was deter- 
Tniped to abandon that town.. It was not possible to pre- 
serve order. Soldiers threw away their packs to lighten 
their march. Some mounted on horses did not stop until 
they reached Publin. Others sank down by the roadside 
when their horses could carry them no &rther. 

This wad the most critical moment of the war. The 
hopes of the insurgents were raised to the highest |iitch of 
tothusiasnu-* Father Michael Murphy wrote to a friend in 
Dublin: "Great events are ripening. In a few days we^ 
shall ineet. ' Wc shall have an army of braye republicans, 
one htmdred thousand, with fouirteen pieces of cannon, on 
Tuesday, before Dubliii. Your heart will beat high at the 
news. You will rise with a proportionable force." . ^ 

The Irish government now became seriously alarmed. 
The speU of their invincibility was gone. It was evident 
that the rebellion could be crushed only by aA overwhelm- 
iiig force. . Me^n Who longed . for peace implored the gov- 
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emment to try condliatioii. But it was too late. The 
war was begun. They were committed to the contest, and 
were determined to fight it through. They now acted 
with a vigor worthy of the crisis. The troops which had 
fled from Arklow were instantly ordered back, and sap- 
ported by large reioforcements. 
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CHAPTEB XXI. 

BATTtJB OF A&KLOW. AND TSltW BoS&r^HASgAOBSS AT SoDtXABiX^UV AlfD 

: Wexfokd. — ^Ths 'AuMxxd ooixvESLQtsa. — Six Jobs Mooeb dxksats tk» 
In^ubgents nxar Wezfordj — ^Baotlb of YmBGABT Hell. . 

Had the insiirgeivts, immediately after Walpole's flefeat, 
inarclied upon Arldow, it must liave Mien without a blow,' 
and a clear road would have been opened to [Dublin. But 
they were detaiiled several days at Gorey for want of am- 
munition. And when at last they moyed north^ ArHow 
was held by a fresh garrison of sixteen' htmdreji in^n. 

And now the roads 'were black with approaching 
masses. As the rebel amy drew near the town, they 
halted to form. Each company had a green flag with the 
harp of Erin in the center. Officers were seen on horse- 
back riding through the ranks, encouraging the men. 
Then all moved forward* Eaising .their hats on their 
pikes and giving the most dreadfiil yells, they rushed to 
the attack. They had been divided into two columns^ 
One of these moving along the sea-shore with great ra*^ 
pidity, drove in the guard, penetrated the town, and set 
it on fire. The battle now ira;j^ed on all sides. The 
commander-in-chief wished to order a retreat. The -bravo 
Colonel Skerrett begged him to stand firm. He said, 
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" We can not hope for victory except by preserving our 
ranks ; if we break, all is lost, and from the spirit which I 
have seen displayed at this awfiil crisis by the Durham 
regiment, I can not- bear the idea of its giving ground."* 
Discipline soon evinced its usual superiority over wild 
courage. The anununition of the rebels was also ex- 
hausted, and they were compelloji to fell back toward 
Gorey. 

This kept the rebellion from spreadiiig to the north. 
Had it burst this barrier, it would have swept through the 
county of Wicklow, and on to the very gates of the capitial. 
A siiyiilar defeat m the south; kept it from spreading in 
tij^t direction. 

While these scenes were transpiring at the north, ^ a 
battle yet more obstinate and bloody had been fought at 
the south. The same day that the victorious rebels en- 
tered Gorey, the force under Harvey descended from 
Carrickbyme Mountain, and advanced to Corbet BQll, 
within a mile of New Eoss. This town lies on the river 
Barrow, and is the key to the counties of Kilkeiiiny and 
Waterford. If this were carried, the insurrection would at 
once become general throughout the south of Ireland. 
Reinforcements had been pouring into it for several days. 
It had now a garrison of twelve hundred disciplined 
troops. Early on the following morning the battle began, 
and was the hardest of the .war. It raged for ten hours. 
Never was the native courage of the I^ish more fully dis- 
played, nor on the o]bher hand the immeasurable advan- 
tage of discipline over wil.d valor. The. insurgents at first 

* Gordon's Qistory, p. 157. 
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dislodged the troops, from behisid the w^ls and ditehes, 
where they were posted, ailjd piressing (m, drove them 
through the town, and across the liver. But tbi^ first suc- 
cess gained, the Irish ga^e! themselves up to drinking, and 
forgot the foe. Vigilant and daring, the troops poured 
back into the town, and the assaiiants in turn were dhyen 
out Again tiie pl4oe was earned by desperate assault. 
The masses of the insurgents rushed headlong on the giin£^ 
of the enemy. The British cannon swept through streets 
choked with men. The Irish dashed on over the de^d* 
One. man, ry^hing up to the mouth of a cannon^ thrust hi9 
hat and wig into itj shouting to his comrades, " Oome on, 
boysy sheV stopped!" At that instant the gunner applied 
the match, and he was blown to atoms.* .Again the 'town 
was lost by want of discipline. Three times that day were 
the royal troops driven ftom, their position, and three 
times they regained it. ^t last^ after, ten hours' desperate 
fighting, they remained masters of the place, but nearly 
one fourth of th^ir number had feUen. 
• As the tide of battle ebbed and flowed, the political 
character of the panic-struck^ population changed.- The 
orange V ribbon was changed for the green, and the green 
for the orange^ Some of the affirighted inhabitantsi cluinged 
sides two or three times the same day. 

' * - 

The rebel army drew off, defeated for the. time, but 
not dismayed.- They retired to a neighboring mountain, 
where they pitched their camp, answering regularly the 
morning gun of the garrison. ^ ■ 
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The most horrible featare of this civil war "Wbb the 
military executions and the wholesale massaere^ In- the 
heat of battle neither side gave quarter. It was like the 
war between the Spaniard and the Moor, — a war to the 
knife. But the slaughter in battle was mezcy to the deeds 
in cold' blood which followed. • 

On this occasion, a number of runaways firom the 
battle of Boss fled in the direction of Scullabogue, at the 
foot of Carrickbyme Mountain, where the rebels had over 
a hundred prisoners confined in a barn. A rumor was 
spread that the troops were shooting all their prisoners in 
Boss. The crowd was wild with excitement. -An infu- 
riated mob of inen and women rushed to the bam, shouting 
revenge. The guards tried to drive them back. They 
were overpowered. The roof was of thatch, and eaadly set 
on fire, and the unhappy prisoners weJe consumed in a 
body in the flames. ' This has been represented as a mas- 
sacre of Protestants by Catholics. But this could hardly 
be, as there were fifteen Catholics among those who per- 
ished. Still religious hatred, doubtless, added intensity to 
the desire for revenge. These cruelties would have been 
avoided, had the insurrection been accompanied by a 
French invasion. Indifferent to all religion, the IVepach 
would never have permitted persecution for religion^s 
sake. This was folly proved afterward in tlie invasion of 
Humbert. 

It is but justice to add, that the officers did aD. in their 
power to check these atrocities. The next day a proclama- 
tion was issued, denouncing death to "whoever should 
kill or murder any person or prisoner, or set fire to any 
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house, or- commit any plunder, without . special luriUer^ 
orders firpm the command6f-iii-ohief." 

,But the passions of the infuriated people could not 
always be restrained. In spite of orders and guards, a 
siinilar tragedy took place a few days afk^ at Wexford. 
That town was thronged by people flying from the couiitry 
round, who all had some tale to tell of the crueltt of the 
soldiery. One man had been flogged; another's house 
had been burned, and his children driven to ^beggary; 
another bewailed with piteous cries his murdered fether. 
The mtdtitiide w6rb goaded to liidescribable fury. They 
raged for revenge against the loyalists who were ill their 
power. In vain some men of humanity tried to calm 
them, and to persuade them to give the prisoners the 
chance of a laial. " What trial," they exclaimed, " did 
we, or our friends and relations. obtain, when some were 
hanged, or shot,' ani others whipped, or otherwise 'tortured; 
Our houses burned, and oiirselves hunted like mad dogs."* 
Alas, this reasoning would have some force, if it were pos- 
sible to* single- out the authors of these atrocities, and 
punish' them as they deserved. But an exasperated mul- 
titude do not stop, to discriminate, and the innocent often, 
perished with the guilty. ' • The clamor of the weeing and 
raging populace swelled louder. They rushed to. the jail, 
and brought out the prisoners, to the bridge, and thirty- 
fivef whowere pointed out as Orangemen, or as having 
taken part against the people, were piked to death. . 

We can* not sufficiently express our horror iat those 

♦ Hay's Wexford iDBitalreciioii. 

t Haj. Mngraye giyes a modli ItrglBr inunber. 
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maflBacreB in cold bloocL Yet they were not inor^ atrocioiis 
than the butchery of nnanoed peasants bj the soldiery. 
The massacres of the tro(^ were leas to be excused, for 
Ihey were under military discipline, and might haye been 
restrained. Indeed, indignantly as we reprobate bnming 
and massacre, we are hardly surprised at these explosions 
of popular fury. Thej were measures of retaliation. The 
king's troops burned the villages of the peasantry. The 
people retaliated l^ firing the country-seats of noblemen 
and the gentry. Scarcely a man of the insurgents but had 
some friend murdered. They. saw corpses lying bj.the 
roadside. Their cabins were blazing bdbind them. Ajuid 
it is not strange that their exasperation was sometimes 
beyond controL 

The massacre of Bloody Friday, near Gorey^ was 
directly provoked by a body of cavalry, who had just 
scoured the country, shooting down the peasants whom 
they met In their revenge it is expr^aly said, that "no 
womeix or children were injured, beqause the rebels, who 
professed to act on a plan of retaliation, found, on inquiry, 
that no women or children of their . party had been 
hurt"* 

"WTule this sanguinary struggle was goiag on in Wex- 
ford, where were, the men .g£ Ulster? They had consti- 
tuted the strength of the United Irishmen. Where w^e 
they in the hour of battle? Had they been, at this 
moment in the -field, the struggle might have terminated 
in the ind^)endenoe of Ireland. But the altrest. . of the 
leaders had .disconcerted all the plans of rebellion. Com- 

* QotdoB^B Hirtory, p. IM. 
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munication was cut off between different parts of tho 
country. No oiEie was allowed to travel withput a pass^poit* 
At the samid time government could spread its own reporti 
of the war. It was said the contest at the south wa9 
taking a religious pharacter. Exaggerated stories were told 
of cruelties' practiced by the rebds upon Protestants. This 
chilled the enthusiasm of the United Irishmen- of the 
north, and they laid on their arms while their brethren 
were in the field. . They struck indeed one sudden and, 
heavy blow. An insurrectionary' army appeared near 
Antrim. A battle was 'fought, and they Wera^ctoriouju 
The town was carried. But their want of discipline soon 
lost what tl^eir valor had gained. The town was retaken 
the same day. Several bloody engagements followed in 
the adjoining county of DoTvn. But the rising was not 
general, and was soon suppressed. Thus the great proyinoo 
of Ulster, though restless and agitated,- was kept back 
from open war. 

The. government was- therefore free to poncentrate its 
whole strength upon a single county. The result between 
forces so disproportk>ned could not be doubtful The 
fleets of En^and floated over army after army to the 
shores of her sister island. The men of Wexford stpo4 
alone. Twice had they striven to burst the barriers of the 
foe, and carry the war into other parts of Ireland. But 
the two great defeats of Arklow and Boss had kept the 
BebeUion from spreadUig^ beyond the mountains of We:;£« 
ford And: now the English began to dose around tibo 
game. The royal armies drew together to surround tlui 
stronghold of the BebeUion on Vinegar HilL Thin posi* 
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tion the insnrgents liad occupied for three weeks. . Four 
different armies now moved toward it. The rebel lead^ 
ers called in their detachments. An express was^ sent 
off with all speed to Werford for reinforcements.. The 
encampment at the Three Bocks was commanded at this 
time by Rev. Philip Eoche, a TxMsterous priest, a man of 
great stature and courage, and not destitute of military 
capacity. But Father Boche had his^ hands ML At the 
same time that four divisions of the royal «rmy were 
drawing aroiind Yinegar Hill, Sir John Moore was ad- 
vancing upon. Wexford. Father Boche marched resolutely 
to meet him. As they passed to the battle^ old mexi, 
women, and children -lined the roadside, who feil upon their 
knees, and prayed ibr their succesa The battle was long 
and bloody. The rebels showed more discipline than in 
any previous action of the war. Their force - was numeri- 
cally superior, but fiom-^the broken nature d the ground 
but a part could be brought into action, so that the forces 
actually engaged on either side were about equal. ■ Thus 
fidrly matched, the battle was sustained with imflinching 
steadiness for four hours. The rebels at last gave way^ 
but not until their ammunition was exhausted. They had 
fired their last shot, and night was dosing around them, 
when they drew off from the field. 

- .1 

The same aftehioon the divisions designed to attack 
Vinegar Hill, • approached the scene of conflict. General 
Lake,' the commaiider-in-chie^ encamped within two milai 
From the plain below, it was easy to see ihat the Irish 
forces were in motion on the. top of the hilL A priest of 
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giant statitre was particularly noticed, as lie wfts dressed 
with a cimeter and bxoad-crossrbejts, and was mounted on 
a large horse, and riding from one part of the camp to an- 
other, apparently to reconnoiter the enemy. A cdimcil of 
the chiefe was called, at which it was proposed to attack 
General Lake that ipight. Had this course been adopted, 
it- would very probably have^ been successfuL The insur- 
gents would have had great advantages in a night attaqk. 
Hushing in with their pikes upon a sleeping eam{^, they 
might have taken the' foe by suirprise. In the confusion, 
discipline couH be very" imperfecfly ^amtained. and 
the contest would be deicided by hand-to-hand fighting, in 
which the Irish fix)m their greater numbers would probably 
have been victorious. Then by rapid marches they might 
have' Mien on the other detachn[\en1», and destroyed them 
in; (Jetail. But the Irish, brave to desperation by daylight, 
had a strange aversion to fighting in the dark. In this 
democratic army nothing eould be done against the will 
of the people, and the leaders were thus reluctantly com^ 
pelled to remain in their encampment, and await the attack 
of their enemies. 

The following morning, Thui*sday, the 21st of Junb| 
the long scarlet lines of the British infentry were seen ad- 
vancing in battle aaray. The different divisions embodied 
over thirteen thousand effective men, with a fornudable 
train of artillery. The battle began with a cannonade, 
which was so heavy that it was heard distinctly at Wex- 
ford. Under- cover of their batteries the several columnia 
moved proudly up the hiU. Some hedges ran across the 
slope, fi:om behind which the rebels poured in a deadly &e. 
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General Lake £ hoxse was fihot under him, siill the tnx^ 
stroDg in nmnbers aiMl in di^dpline, bc»e iip, ibe lebels le- 
treating elo vlj as thej advanced. TnaX the insaigems bj 
this time had acquired some diadplinci is evident from the 
fact that thej stood the assault of such an armv so long.. 
General Lake, in his account of the hartk. savs that ^the 
rebels maintained their ground obstiaatelv £or an hour and 
a hal£^ At length, feeling the columns pressing against 
them from opposite sides, and seeing that they were like! j 
to be surrounded, th^ gave waj. 

The war might have terminated here widi the surrender 
of the whole rebel armj. But the division of General 
Needham £uled to arrive in time for the battle. . Thus a 
wide gap was left in the line which was to surround the 
mountain. Through this the insurgents now rushed like a 
torrent The British troops marched to the top of the 
hill. But the enemy had disappeared. The battle was 
gained, but the prey had escaped And while the victors 
occupied the heights which they had just 1^ the war-cries 
of the foe were dying away fair to the south, like the dis- 
tant roaring of a lion, thdt has cleared the hunters at a 
bound, and is retreating through the forest 
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GuitBXLLA FiOHn^a ksft up in ths MouMTAiirs. — ^Waeldix Ohabaocbk of 
tbA lusa.-rTHxm culsat want tsat of Ajkuk Ofwiom»9» — ^DsAXH or 
FnxaxRALD. — ^DEaoLAnoNS of xhe Was. 

BtJT the battle was lost, and with that went down the 
cause of the EebelKon. From that day the rebels were no 
inore able to meet the royal armies in the field. -From the first 
rising in Wexford until the decisive battle of Vinegar Hill 
was less than fotir weeks, with such rapidity were executed 
the operations of this short but bloody campaign. . The 
same day Sir John MoOre marched triumphantly into Wex- 
ford. Thus the. places so lately thronged with the forces 
6f the EebeHion, now resounded with the drums of the vic- 
torious soldiers. 

■ ' ■ - • . ' ' * '. . 

One/hope only remamed — ^to retire into the mountains, 
and keep up a guerilla war£aire until aid shoiQd arrive 
from France. One of lie songs of tiie period ran^ . 

** Fp the rotkj mountain, and down the boggj glyn, 
"^ell keep than |n a^g^tion until the French ck)me in." 

With thifr purpose the rebels exQCuted a rapid retreat into 
the county of K^IJ^enny,^ For weeks after the line of bat- 
tle was broken, bands of savage warziois roamed upon the 
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mountains, eluding the enemy by the ewiftness of their 
marches, and carrying terror through the bmd. At a late 
day Lord Comwallis came to Ireland with an-offer of gen- 
eral amnesty, and the main battalions of the insurrection, 
laid down their arms.* 



v.. 



Such were the prindpal eveute of this xnexn<,rable civil 
war. But much of what was most heroic and, wild and 
brave, can not be told. The combats of peasant and yeo- 
man hand to hand, the conflicts of detached bands, were 
too numerous, and desultory to be woven into a connected 
t£jle. Yain were it to recount the strifes by rock and glen. 
The mountainous ch^acter of the country affbided peculiar 
fadUties for a gueriUa warfare. Often straggliig parties 
met in narrow deflles, and instantly rushed to tlie shock as 
those who woiild neither give nor take quarter. Some- 
times peasants crouched in ambush beside the road along 
which poured a squiidron of cavalry. On they came, their 
plumes dancing in the air, when suddenly uprose a thour 
sahd^pikes. The bullets flew thick like haiL Away went 
the foeman and his steed. One shout, one rush, and all 
was over: 

''And silence settled, deep and Btill, 
On the lone wood and m^hty hilL* 



* For a'still longer time small bands continued to ravage the oonntfj. 
One party lurking in the woods peat Enniscorthy^ called themselyes Babe$ 
of the WbocL Another under Holt and Haibket concealed tLsmaelYes m the 
Wicklow Mountains: Issuing from their fieistnesses, they feU suddenly upon 
detached yiUages, firings dwellings, abd cuttli^g o£f Orangemen and loyaIiBt% 
and retrtotin^ swiftty into Ui^ eagle's nest • ; ■ ^ 
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ter of tte Irisli. It brought to yiew many military traits, 
paipticiiljarly tHeir courage and physical Hftrdiliood. In the 
heat of battle the Irish were brave to desperation. With 
discipline to regulate their valor, they would have made 
invincible soldiers. But leift to themselv9S, their courage 
was impulsive rather than steady and obstinate. They at- 
tacked with impetuosity, but if received with a heavy fire, 
th^ir ardor often ttoied into a panic, and ended in flight. 
When going into battle, they raised their hats on thedr 
pikes, and giave a shout to strike terror into their enemies. 
The impulsive character of the Ifish was amusingly shown 
in a little afl&ir after the battle of Arklow. Th;e rebels had 
taken post on a hill Hear Gorey. -Here they were quite 
secure, as the ti^rror.of tibeir arms kept the royal troops 
within the large towns. Wearied with this inaction, most 
of the insurgents had diq)ersed, t)r returned to the camp on 
Yinegar Hill, until there remained not more than a him- 
dred men.^ Thua defenseless, Aey were surprised one da,y 
by the approach of a troop of hor^e. Seized with a panic, 
half of the rebels ran away. But not so the rest. These 
stepped themselves to their shirts that they might be more 
active for the fi^t, and seizing their pikes, they ran to at- 
feck the foe. with such ftuy that the yeomen were glad to 
turn their horses' heads and gaUop away.* 

^ - . . 

Another remarkable feature of the Irish warfare was 

'." ' ■ ■ • 

the rapidity of their miarches. They shot * across the coun- 
try with gr^t swiftness. No veterans could have borne 

^ * Gordon's ISQs^xx^^ p. 186. . 
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better tlie fiitigues of a campaign. "The liapdiness and 
agility of the laboring classes," says Gordon, '/ were in the 
course of the rebellion very remarkable. Their swiftness ' 
of foot, and activity in .passing over brooks and ditches, 
were such, that in crossing the fields, they could, not always 
be overtaken by horsemen ; and with so much strength of 
constitution were they found to be endued, that to 1^1 1 
them was difficult, many after a multitude of stabs, not e^i- 
piring until their necks were cut across. In feet the num*' 
ber of persons who in the various battles, massacres and 
Bkirmishes of this war, were shot through the body, and 
rooovoriHi of their woim^ has greatly surprised me." By^ 
thiii wlwity of movement they long baffled the royal 
troops, aiid kopt up a guerilla warfere in the mountains, 
when they ooiUd no longer engjage in pitched battles. 

The government will long remember the men of Wex- 
foi\l. Mnny K>( the&e, being fowlers along the sea-board, 
were exooUent marksmen. 

The destruction effected in two months showed with 
what desperation they fought The loss of lives was im- 
mense. In that time there fell on the side of the govern.- 
ment twenty thousand, and of the people- fifty. thousand. 
But courage and despair could not avail against disci- 
plined legions. 

Still the effort which it cost to put down the Eebelhon 
in a single county renders it probable thai, had it been 
general, it could not have been suppressed. It was the 
opinion of the ablest general then in Ireland, Sir John 
Moore, that had the French landed at the crisis of the Ee- 
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beUion^ the result would probably liaye been the total 
overthrow of Englidi power in that coiintry. 

The want of the Irish was that of able leaders. They 
had braye officers. But they needed at the head m^ of 
military skill to conduct the general operations of the war. 
Many of their officers were Catholic priests^ men of cour- 
age and resolution, and possessed of boundless influence 
over the people, but not sldlled in the art of war, nor 
quaHfled to conduct a campaign. 

Had Fitzgerald led on the rebellion, the result might 
have been very different. One sight of the idol. of the 
people riding along the lines would have brought their 
brokeu ranka into battle array. His name would have 
been a host 

^ Doe blast upon his bogle-hom 
Were worth a thousand men." 

He would have saved the wasted valor of the Irish; the 
useless sacrifice of lives. The blows dealt with such vio- 
lence w<;)uld have been aimed with fetal skill. But Fitz- 
gerald's days of battle were over. 

• ■ ^ * ■ 

"No aoiqi4 oonld awike him to gl<»rj again.* 

At the very, xnomieiit' that the most bloody battles of 
the ws^ were fought, bia spirit was passing through an- 
other strife. Since his arrest, though dying of his wound, 
not a firiend had been allowed to see him. "So entreaties 
could avail with the hearts of stone which then ruled 
Ireland. At last^ as he approached his end, his brother 
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uwas permitted to enter his cell. Foot Lord Edward wad 
Wandering. But tlie sobs and kisses of : his brother re; 
called him to himsel£ He could only speaifc in wlnspers. 
But he fixed his dying eyes upon him with an indescnbH 
able look of affection. He said, " I knew it must come ta 
this, and we ^must all go." But he murmured not at his 
fete. And when his brother knelt down by his J)^ and 
kissed him again and again, he returned his embrace with 
a tenderness and satisfection which seemed to say that 
n,ow he was ready to die. That same night he ceaaed to 
breathe. " '"' 

Fitzgerald was dead I The young, the brave, the high- 
bom, was no more. Cold as marble was- his brow. Has 
eye no more returned the kindly glance. His hand no 
more felt and gave the friendly grasp. His active limbs 
were straightened for^ the grave. Of that frame, so late 
full of exuberant life, all that remained was dust. 

From one end of Ireland to the other came upon the 
air a wail of sorrow. When the hearse turned away from 
the prison, bearing ^he noble dead, many an- eye was wet 
with tears. All classes joined iu this feeling, from the 
royal femily tothe negro servant. "George IV. on his 
first interview with the afflicted mother of his friend, is 
said to have wept with all the tenderness of a woman in 
speaking of him." "Poor Tony never held up his head 
after his\ noble master's death, and very soon jfoUowed 
him.'^^ • ' , 

* TSie ardent character of the Irish peasantry was folly 
shown in this Eebellion-7-brave in Tjatile, fighting like a 
tiger at bay, savage in their reveng^ yet affectionate to 
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their friends, and MthM to ]flie last to their cause. They ^'^ 
crften judged haiatily. . They were suspicious, for they had . 
suffered long. ' Toward Orangemen, whom they regai*ded 
a3 their exterminatprs, they were implacable. - Their camp 
jexhibited many scenes at which a merciful, man must 
shudder. But if a stranger presented JiiilQsel^ who had 
claims to their hospitality, or who ha.d suffered in their 
cause^ he was welcomed with the enthusiasm with which 
Eob Eoy w;as greeted by his clan.* 

Even women shared the universal enthusiasm; They 
follo-vy^ed their husbands and brothers in the n^iarch. And 
often in the heat of battle, they were seen rushing through 
the smoke of conflict, to. carry cordials to the wounded^ 
and to support the heads of the dying on their faithftil 
breasts. 

And now the war was over. The blast of the bugle 
called home the pursuing legions. Peace was again in the 
land. Seven weeks had passed, and what a change! A 
Jiurricane had swept across the island. Now the air was 
stUt But everywhere the eye saw marks of that desolating 
track. Many a village was in ashes. Fighting was ended, 
but .weeping remained. Sobs were heard from many a 
» lowly cot; . Sons and brothers were gone. The spring saw 
them "full of lusly life,"-r-the midsummer saw them 
scattered like autunin leaves. Now their cabin was more 
desolate than ever. Many a father came not bade from 
the W8^r; The peasant's wife,^ whose true Irish heart led 
her at night to the field of the unburied slain, recogziized, 

• * See Teeling^B PersQniil NarratiTe of the Rebellion, for an accotmt of his 
own reception in the Iriah camp, ^ 188. 
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with, his feoe upturned to the moon, the cold clay of him 
whom she had followed through scenes of poverty and 
woe. 

Yet the memory of the Kebellion of 1798 is still 
cherished with pride amoiig the peasantry of Ireland* 
Tales of'personal heroism are transmitted from &ther to 
son. And melancholy as were many scenes of this civil 
war, disastrous as was its issue, none can deny to those 
who took up arms, that they had many wrongs, and that 
they fought with a bravery worthy of men struggling for 
Kberty. As Lord Chatham said of the civil war m the 
time of Charles L, " There was mixed ijith the public 
cause in that struggle, ambition, sedition, and violence. 
But no man will persuade me that it was not the cause 
of liberty on the one side, and of tyranny on the other." 



' CHAPTER IXIII. 

Ksw FsXNCH EiPVDxnoBr.— >-Hi7ifBERT BAHJB wnAsouT OaxnEES/— liAlnxf at 
Ktlt.ala nr the Nobth of IsxlAvd. — Tmexs Po89]es8Ion of fax TowN.r- 

Is QUAHTE&SD IN THE BiBHOP'b PaLAOE.^ — DjOnCATS QeMSRAL LaKE AT CaS- 
TLBBUL — SUIUKENDEBS TO CoiEUTWALLIS.. 

Stationed on the coast of France, Tone had watched 
the progress of the Bebellion with impatience, amounting 
to agony. His hopes had been, raised to a high pitch by 
the formation of the Army of England, and the appoint- 
ment of Napoleon to the jcommand. But his spirits sunk 
as he saw successive divisions of this magnificent army 
suddenly leave the north of France, and march toward 
the Mediterranean.^ On the 20th of June, "Bonaparte 
sailed firom Toulon for Egypt.. The Rebellion in Ireland 
broke ou^t three days after. When the* news reached 
France that the war had actually begun. Tone urged the 
Directory to hurry off an expedition with aU speed. His 
heart was &int as to the prospect of success. Still he felt 
bound to make every exertion to help his countrymen, and 
especially now that they were exposed to the hazards 

* **Poor Hoche T writes Tone. <* It is now that we feel the Idss c^ iiiB 
fiiendship aod inflaencel^If be were alive, he wotdd be in Ireland in a 
month, if he went only with bis Btaff in a iWung-boati I fear we shall not 
easily meet with his fellow." 
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of war. An armament waa set on foot, but Camot, " the 
organizer of victory," was no longer in power. Tone waa 
called up to Paris, to consult with the ministers of the 
army aud navy on the oiganization of a new expedition. 
But with that dilatoriness which now marked the councils 
of the Directory, it was delayed for weeks, when every day 
was precious. At length, after the Rebellion had been 
crushed, the expedition sailed. 

Even now it might have effected its object, but for the 
indiscretion of an officer. General Humbert, who was 
appointed to command a division of the invading army, 
had risen from the ranks. He had gained some distinction 
in the war in La Vendee, and waa one of the generals 
under Hoche in the Eantry Bay Expedition. He was now 
stationed at Boehelle with eleven hundred men, destined 
to form part of the new invasion. lie waited with im- 
patience for the order to embark. But from week to week 
the expedition hung along. Meanwhile refugees from 
Ireland, who had escaped from the insurrection, arrived in 
great nmnbers in the French ports, with thefr blood boiling 
from battle. Humbert listened with eagerness to their 
tales. His spirit chafed with impatience at the delay. He 
would wait no longer. He called on the merchants and 
magistrates of Rochelle to advance a small sum of money, 
marched his men on board three frigates that were- lying 
in the harbor, and compelled the captains to. set sail. 

This small force reached the Irish coast in safety. On 
the 22d of August they arrived off the harbor of Killala, 
in the county of Mayo, in the north-west part of Ireland. 
- They immediately landed, and took possession of the 
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town. Humbert led on sTiore 70 officers and 1030 men ; a 
force about as diminutive as that with, which Cortez under- 
took the conquest of Mexico. 

The genferal, with his stafl^ immediately took up his 
quarters in the bishop's palace. This reverend dignitary- 
had expected a visitation from the clergy of his diocese, 
when the arrival of the Erench ftimished him with imex- 
pected guests. These were not the men whom he had 
bidden to the feast. Still they seemed disposed to make 
themselves at home, and to be agreeable. At first he was 
not a little alarmed at this irruption of barbarians. But 
Humbert begged him to be under no apprehension. He 
should be treated with respect and attention, and his 
people should be protected in their property. Nothing 
should be taken by the- French troops but what was 
abflblutely necessary for their support,-^ promise which, 
the bishop himself says, was religiously observed. 

Indeed no one could desire from a hostile force a more 
generous treatment than that which he received, A suite 
of apartments in the palace was reserved to the bishop and 
his family; and no one was allowed to disturb their 
privacy. Indeed the officers seemed particularly anxious 
to show their politeness. In the tbwn, so long as the 
French remained, the strictest discipline was preserved. 
No plunder was permitted, no persecution of Protestants 
by the Catholic peasantry. 

Thus relieved of his fears, the bishop had opportunity 
to observe closely this foreign army. For4wo weeks he 
saw them daily; and a narrative, supposed to be by him, 
furnishes minute and most interesting details of the officers 
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and soldiers. He says, " Intelligen(5e, activity, temper- 
ance, patience, to a surprising degree, appeared to be com- 
bined in the soldiery that came over with Hmnbert; 
together with the exactest obedienqe to discipline. Yet, 
if you except the grenadiers, they had nothing to catch the 
eye. Their stature for the most part was low, their, com- 
plexion.pale and sallow, their clothes much the worse for 
the wear; to a superficial observer they would have ap- 
peared incapable of enduring almost any hardship. Tjiese 
were the men, however, of whom it was presently observ- 
ed, that they could be well content to live on br^ad or 
potatoes, to drink water, to make the stones of the street 
their bed, and to sleep in their clothes, with no covering 
but the canopy of heaven. One half of their number had 
served in Italy under Bonaparte; the rest were of the 
army of the Bhine, where tb^y had suffered distresses that 
well accounted for their thin persons and wan looks. 
Several of them declared, with all the marks of sincerity, 
that at the siege of Mentz, during the preceding winter, 
they had for a long time slept on the ..ground, in holes 
inade four feet deep under the snow. Aiid an officer, 
pointing to his leather small-clothes, assured thQ bidiop 
that he had not taken them ojQF for a twelvemoiith/'* 

Of what heterogeneous materials this little invading 
;army was composed is seen jBrom this mention of five 
soldiers that lodged in one house. The man on whom 
they were quartered; thus describes his guests i^—" When 
they entered my house, I. implored them to spare the lives 
of me and my wife. They raised tis firom out knees, and 

* Oordon'i EBstory, p. 806. 
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gaidj * Yive 1- . They demanded bread, beei^ Tvine and beer, 
and* by supplying them with those articles, as fex as my 
purse went, I obtaii^ed their good- will. The rebels who 
accompanied them at first plundered us of various articles, 
but one day, when they revisited us, I alarmed my foreign 
inmates, who ^expelled and chastised them severely. One 
of them was from Holland ; I gave him my watch,, but he 
kindly returned it. Another was from Paris, was. liiild, 
learned, and raijher silent ; he had been a priest, but on 
the overthro'W' of his order, became a soldier. He denied 
a future existenoe. One a Spaniard, was a^ intrepid as 
Hannibal. Since the age of fifteen he had followed the 
profession of a soldier. He had.been a prisoner in Prussia, 
in Paris, and in London. He had been confined in a dun- 
geon at Constantinople. He crossed \he Alps with Bonar 
parte, and fought under him in Italy, His body, head, 
and face, were covered wilt wounds. He was a hard 
<}rinkdtr, a great swearer, and mocked at rehgionj and 
jek he was very fond of children, and never entered my 
apartment without inquiring after my wife. Thp fourth 
•was from Eochelle, stnd the fidfth from Toulon."* 

' But an army, composed of «uch materials, v^as likely to 
prove troublesome. The danger was imminent of a new 
insurrection. The spirit of rebellion, so lately quelled, 
.started up again at the least prospect of revolution. The 
peasants in grea* numbers flocked to the invading stan- 
. dard. A' camp was formed in the bishop's meadows ^ near 
Killala. The French fiimished the peasants with arms, 
and began to instruct them in military discipline. * 

» Sir Ridiard MtiBgraye*B History, vol il p. 161 
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If any of the peasantry thought to mate this a relig- 
ious war, they were quite disappointed. The French 
. officers were much amused, to hear their Irish recruits say 
that they had come to take arms for France and for the 
blessed Virgin I They replied that they had just deposed 
Mr. Pope in Italy, and did not expect to see him so soon 
in Ireland. 

But the movement gained force with every hour's 
delay. The news that the French had effected a landing 
soon spread through Ireland, and set the whole island in 
agitation. Not a moment was to he lost. Lord Corn- 
waUis prepared to march against the enemy in peraon at 
the head of his whole army. 

A body of four thousand men was soon assembled at 
Castlebar, under General Lake, the conqueror of Vinegar 
HUl, This was far on the northern road, and in a position 
to watch or attack the enemy. But Humbert did not wait 
to receive the English at Kdlala. Learning the position 
of General Lake at Castlebar, ho left a garrison of two 
hundred men to hold Killala, and sallying out with a force 
of nine hundred, and about a thousand raw Irish, he 
marched with great celerity to the south. The main road 
tuns direct to Castlebar. He had given out that he should 
march by this ronte. The news soon reached the ears of 
spies that were lurking about the camp, who lost no time 
in conveying it to the enemy. A heavy force was accord- 
ingly thrown forward to intercept him. He left Killala 
just at evening, -filing out, as he had declared his intention, 
on the main road. On this he advanced some distance, 
when suddenly he turned to the right, and struck into the 
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motintaiDS.: He » now foiind himself in a circnitons road 
whicli was almost impassable for artillery. It led thronglx 
a narrow defile where ^. single comp^,ny with a field-piece, 
could have stopped the advance of his whole army. Bufr 
the British generals -ixo more thought that- the ffpench 
would advance in. that direction, than that they would 
drop down from the sky. 

It was hardly daybreak next morning when a yeoman, 
who had been out to look after his farm, came galloping 
into Castlebar with a report that a large body of men in 
blue clothes, were advancing on ^the road 'from the moun- 
tains. " What were these which came in such question- 
able shape?" The general was instantly in his saddle, 
and attended by a few dragoons rode forward to recon- 
noiter. He Jiad gone about three miles, when he, saw the 
advanced guard of the French sweeping u^ the road. . A 
report of fire-arms, and bullets whistling past, admonished 
him to change his course. He wheeled his horse, and 
general' and troopers spurred back to ;fcown fester than they 
came.. . ^ 

OSTbw aU was bustle in the camp. The drum beat to 
arms. The garrison was marched out of town to a rising 
^ound, which gave them an advantageous position front- 
ing the enemy. Scarcely were they drawn up in battle 
array, before the French columns were seen advancing. 
When drawn out in line to face the four thousand English 
troops, the little French ^jmy made but a slim figure. 
They were weary with a toilsome night's mafijh, while the 
English were as fresh as if drawn up, on parade.. Their 
batteries were in position, and^ began, to thunder across the 



field.' Serenil ehot strock the I^encli line, and eanaed it 
to feJl baclc But tbey had no thought of retreatiiig. "lo 
a flhort time, they were perceived deploying' from the 
center, which was peribnned in a quick, masteilT style, 
with the files very open." The rapid evolutions <rf the 
French, and their bold front, struck terror into their ene- 
mies. Suddeoly the English troops were seized widi a 
panic. Aa the French advanced, they broke, and in spite 
of every effort of their officers to rally them, ran for life. 
They rushed through the town, and continued their flight 
with such rapidity that tbey reached Tuam, thir^ nales 
distant, the same nigbt. Tbey left fourteen pieces of 
artillery in the bands of the French. 

The defeat was indeed most disgracefoL The effects 
might have been diBaatrous to English rule in Ireland, if 
Lord Comwallis had not been advancing with a powerfid 
army. Iliimbert was now obliged to stand upon the defense. 
He retreated behind the Shannon, and held out until the 
8th of September. It was not until he was surrounded by 
nearly thirty thousand troops, that he surrendered. If an 
officer of but ordinary military talent, with one thousand 
Trenchmen, could so alarm the whole island, how long 
would the Irish government have stood against Hoche, 
with bis fifteen thousand veterans ? 
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liAkr ExPEDmoN or Tomc-i-GAPiusKD nr a Natal ENOA«noniT. — ^Tau& 

BXFOEE aCoDBT MaKTIAL. — CURKAN^S SvFOETS TO ftATS HOC. — SSNTIlvdc.^-^ 

Last Lettxr to his Wifjl — Dkats. 

- The progress of events now brings to the theater of wiar 
the moving spirit of the revolution. The precipitancy of 
Humbert in sailing without orders, threw the Directory into 
the greatest perplexity. They must openly desOTt him, or 
support him by an immediate reinforcement It had been 
designed that the expedition should consist of nine thou- 
sand men, but time was niore important than numbers, and 
as soon as three thousand could be assembled, they were 
embarked on board a squadron consisting of one line-of- 
battle ship, eight firigates, and one schooner, and sailed for 
Ireland. Tone felt that the attempt with such a force was 
desperate, but he had always said that if but a dorporal^ 
guard wentj he should go with them. He was on board 
the Hochej U seventy-foxir, with the admiral. It was on 
the 20th of September, 1798, that he bade adieu to the 
shores of France, which he was never tosee again. 

Admiral Bompartwas an excellent seaman, and once 
out of port, he sailed away far into the Atlantic, making a 
broad flweeip to the west, to avoid the English fleets. After 
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twenty days he came roiind on the extreme north of Ire- 
land, as the Bantry Bay expedition was destined for the 
extreme south. They were now oS the mouth of Lough 
Swilly, which leads up toward the city of Londonderry. 
But the land was awake. Humbert's expedition had just 
struck terror through the island. The panic had not yet 
subsided. The appearance of strange ships off the coast 
instantly renewed the alarm. Scarcely had the French 
fleet come in sight of land -before it was signaled. From 
hill to hill the sign of danger flew. English ships of war 
were constantly " prowling like guardian giants around the 
coast;" and the next morning, before the troops could be 
landed, the squadron of Admiral Warren, consisting of six 
sail of the line, one raaee of sixty guns and two fidgates, 
was seen bearing down upon them. There was no chance 
for the seventy-four to escape. Bompart signaled to the 
smaller ships to retreat through shallow water. At the 
last moment a boat came from the Biche, a schooner, to 
receive his orders. This was his smallest vessel, and had 
the best chance to get oK The French oflBicers ur^d Tone 
to escape on board of her. " Our contest," they said, "is 
hopeless ; we shall be prisoners of war, but what will be- 
come of you?" . "Shall it be said," replied Tone, "that I 
fled yrlnle the French were fighting the battles of ^ly coun- 
try?" No, he would stand or ML upon that deck. 

Having first cared for the safety of the other ships, 
Bomp^trt prepared alone to sustain the honor of France. 
The flag soared to the main-peak. The ship was cleared 
for action. Bulkheads were knocked down, to leave a clear 
space for lier batteries. The guns were run out JBow3 
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of seamen stood along the decks, with powder .and ball, 
and blazing matches in their hands.. 

Now eiisued one of the most territile battles ever fought 
on the ooean. Part of the British' squadron iiad been Bent 
in chase of the flying jBrigates. But four sail of the line 
and a frigate surrounded the Hoche. The undaunted 
Frenchman c6mi!iianded his batteries to open their fire. 
The- ship qtlivered under the thunders of her triple deck. 
But she was answered by the broadsides of a whole squad- 
ron. The shot whizzed through thfe rigging. , Down ([^ame 
mast and spar. Again they crashed through the timbers 
of the ship. Her ribs of oak yawned to the inrushing sea. 
Men at the guns slipped up in their comrades' blood. TThe 
gangways were choked with seamen carrying down ship* 
mates with their arms ahd legs shot away: Tbe cockpit 
was crowded with the dying. 

For six long hours the spectators on the neighb9ring 
shores watched the combat. At length the firing ceased. 
Every gun was dismounted, every mast shot away. The 
French flag dropped beside the wreck. But it sxmk that 
day in glory on the sea. - ■ 

During tho action Tone commanded a battery, and 
fought with the desperation of a niah who courts death. 
But thus often is it, that those who madly seek for Death, 
he shuns. 

When the ship was taken, Tone passed among the offi- 
cers without being discovered^ for he had become a French- 
man in his appearance and language. It was known from 
the journals of Paris that he was in the expedition, and on. 
board the ,Hoehe, but the impression pajssed through the 



fleet that he had iallen in the engagement. Perhaps the 
British officers, with the generosity of brave men, were not 
too curious in inquiring into the matter. At length the 
prisoners were taken on shore, and an old fellow-atudent of 
Tone at Trinity College, Sir George HHJ, undertook- to 
discover, the arch rebel. The officers were all invited to 
breakfast with the Earl of Cavan. While seated together, 
this gentleman entered the room, followed by pohce offi- 
cers. Examining narrowly the faces of those before him, 
he singled out the object of his search, and stepping up, 
said, " Mr. Tone, I am very happy to see you." Tone rose, 
and replied with perfect composure: -'Sir George, I am 
happy to see you ; how are Lady Hill and your family ?" 
He was beckoned into another room, ironed, mounted on 
horseback, nnder an escort of dragoons, and hurried away 
to Dublin. 

A court-martial was soon assembled. On the day of 
hia trial the neighborhood of the barracks where he was 
confined was crowded with spectators, and as soon as the 
doors of the court-room were thrown open, they rushed in 
and filled every corner of the hall. 

Tone appeared in the uniform of a Chef- de -brigade. 
The court were struck wit]i hia intrepid bearing. They 
had his life in their hands, but they could not shake the 
firmness of hia mind. 

The judge-advocate proceeded to read the charges 
against the prisoner, of levying war traitorously against ■ 
his majesty, and closed by asking whether he pleaded 
guilty or not guilty. 

Tone replied, "I mean not to give the court any use- 
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less trouble, and wish, to spare^ tliem the idle task of ex- 
amining witnesses. 1 adpoit all the &Lbt^ alledged, atid onlj 
Teqnest leave to read an addr^ which I have prepared for 
title occasion." ' 

An officer interposed — " I m^ warn the prisoner^ that, 
in acknowledging those /icto, he admits to his prejudice 
that he has acted traitorously against his majesty. Is such 
his intention?" ' 

" Stripping this charge of the technicality of its terms, 
it means, I presume, by the word * traitorously' that I have 
been found in arms against the soldiery of the king in my 
native coimtry. I admit this accusation in its most ex« 
tended sense, and request again to (explain to the court the 
reasons and motives'of my eonduQt.^' 

He proceeded to vindicate his political course, not to 
change the decision of the court, for that he knew was 
alieady determined, but as a last appeal to the judgment 
of his coimtry and of posterity. He declared frankly that 
he had meditated much on the politibal state of Ireland, 
and that' he saw no hop^ of amelioration but by a s^ara- 
tion'from England. The connection with^Qreat Britain he 
regarded as the curse of the. Irish nation, and felt convinced 
that While it lasted, his country could not be .free nor 
happy. Therefor© he struggled openly to break that con- 
nection, and to deliver his land from bondage. Finding 
her bound hand and foot, he had sough* in a foreign power 
for aid to begin the work of revolution. He designed by 
fisdr and open war, to procure the separatioti of the- two 
countries. Without money, without friends, or interest of 
any kind, by his bold and disinterested devotion to tha 
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liberation of Ireland, he had raised himself to the con- 
jGklence of the French government, and to a high {dace ia 
their armies. To- attain that object he had given up all 
the hopes of his youth. " I have sacrificed," he said^ " all 
my views in life ; I hav^ courted poverty ; I have left a 
beloved wife improtected, and children whom I adored, 
fEifherless. After such sacrifices, in a cause which I have 
always conscientiously considered as the cause of justice 
and £reedom, it is no great effort^ at this day, to add the 
sacrifice of my life." 

Stni he knew that with the multitude mich self-devotion 
is little regarded, when not followed by successful revolu- 
tion. " In a cause like fliis success is every thing. Success^ 
in the eyes of the vulgar, fixes its merits, Washington 
succeeded, and Kosciusko fisdled." 

His address throughout breathed a ^gh disdain, of any 
subterfuge by which his life could be saved.' "As to l^e 
connection between this country and Great Britain, I 
repeat it, all that has been imputed to me, words, writingSi 
and actions, I here deliberately avow. I have spoken md 
acted with reflection, and, on principle, and am ready to 
meet the consequentjes. Whatever be the sentence of this 
court, I am prepared for it. Its members will sirely 
discharge their duty. I sluill take care not to be wanting 
tp mine." 

The oahnness and dignitp^ of this address awed his 
judges. For some moments the court sat in silence. The 
aud^enoe stood in br^thless expeotaidon. At length Tone 
q)oke to request a &vor of the court. Xa France the 
omigranta who had served against their -country, were 
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adjudged to a soldier's death. He requested that the same 
fiivor might be accorded him, and that, he might be shot by 
a file of grenadiers. .- Even this was denied. He -was sen- 
tenced to be executed in forty-eight hours. . 

This sentence was manifestly,iiiijust. Tone was not a 
subject of his Britannic Majestyj and could jaot be tried 
for treason. He was a subject of France, an oflBicer in the 
French armyy. and entitled to the rights of a prisoner of 
war. Had the execution been delayed, the French govern- 
ment would have reclaimed him. In fact, ^& soon as the 
news of his capture reached Paris, the Directory did 
reclaim him, but it was too late. It.is a curious &.ct, that, 
when Camot was in power, he had detained Sir Sidney 
Smith as a prisoner of war, to serve as a hostage in such an 
event- as that which now occurred. But that brave officer 
had escaped froip. the Temple, and found his way to 
Egypt, there to defeat the gigantic schemes of Napoleon 
by his memorable defense, of Acre. -A year after the 
death of Tone, the femous Napper Tandy, an. Irish officer, 
who held rank in the French army, was seized at Ham- 
burg, and perfidiously delivered up to the English govern- 
ment. He was threatened with (jlealii. But Bonaparte 
was then first consuL He . imme^tely reclaimed his 
officer, and named an English prisoner of equal rank to 
answer with his Jife for his safety. At the same time he 
imposed a heavy fine upon the city of Hamburg for their 
breach of neutrality, in giving up a French officer. Tandy 
was soon exchanged, and lived and died in the FrencU 
service. - • ^ 

But the men who now ruled Ireland did not oare for 
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justice. They had at last in their, power their gireat enemy, 
—the man who had stirred up the spirit of revolution, and 
who had projected three foreign invasions, — and they were 
too anxious to put him out of the wagT to listen to-reaspn, 
or to stop at forms of law. 

At this moment, , when terror palsied every tongue, 
Curran, to his immortal honor, stepped forward to defend 
Tone. Sampson had been released from prison, on con- 
dition of leaving the country, and was then awaiting a ship 
to convey him to Portugal. Almost every- day, while 
Tone was confined in Dublin bam^cks, -Curran was ^t 
Sampson^ 8 house, devising means to save hint Bii&- object 
was to get the case before a civil court. ' There was no 
reason why martial law should be longer enforced. The 
rebellion was over. The war was ended. Was then the 
reign of terror to continue? Or was that of law and order 
to begin ? The Court of. King's Bench was then sitting in 

# 

Dublin. If Tone had been guilty of treason, that was the 
greit crijninal court of the land, before which he should' 
be brought. , ■ ^ ^ ' ^ 

On th6 very day appointed for, the execution, Ourran 
appeared in court, leading up the aged fitther of Tone. He' 
presented a motion to arrest the sentence. Loird Kilwarden, 
who sat on the bench, was a great loT«r of justice, and he 
instantiy ordered ar writ of habeas corpus to bring, Tone 
before the court. The sheriff proceeded to the bftntaeks, 
but the officers reftised to obey the requisition. The court 
was thrown into the greatest agitation. It seemed probable 
that Tone would be led out to execution in defiance of the 
la^s. Loi:d Eilwarden ordered the sheriff to take the 
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officers into ctistody. He proceeded again to the barracks, 
but could not obtain admission. He, how^yer, brought 
back word that Tone had committed suicide. - - 

The circumstances of Tone's death were strikingly- 
similar to those of the late Count Batthiany of H|\ingary. 
Both, it was feted, should complete the evidence of devo- 
tion to their country by the sacrifice of life/ To neither 
was it permitted to fall in the firont of honorable battle. 
Both requested as a last favor 4hat they might die a 
soldier's death. Both attempted suicide. 

Tone did not wish to surviy^ his country. Now that 
Ihe last hope of revolution had failed, it was his -time to 
die. His enemies had made an altair of his ruined counlay, 
and with a calm step he ascended the &neral pile. One 
pang alone s]ipt across his breast It was the thought, of 
his wife and childrep. After writing to the Directory of . 
France, and to several companion^ in arms, to commend' 
his fiuM^y to their care, he thus addressed his wife : — 

**I>ear^t love, — ^The hour is at last come when w« 
must part. As no woi:ds can express what I feel for you 
and our cluldren, I shall not attempt it ; comi))aint of any 
kind would be beileath your courage and mine; be as- 
sured I will die as I.liaye lived, and that you will have no 
'vase to blush for me.' - 

•^ I have^iimtten on your behalf to the French govern- 
ment, to the^ minister of marine, to Gen. Kilmaine and to 
Mh Shee ; with the latter I wish you especially to advise. 
In Ireland I have witten to your brother Harry, ajid. to 
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those of my fiiends who axe about to go into exile, and 
who, I am sure, will not abandon you*. 

" Adieu, dearest love. I find it impossible to finish 
this letter. Give my love to Mary, and abov^ all things 
remember that you are now the only parent of our dearest 
children, and that the best proof that you can give of your 
afifection for me, will be to preserve yourself for their edu- 
cation. God Almighty bless you all 

"Yours ever, T. W. Tone.". 

In a second letter he says, "Keep your courage as I 
have kept mine ; my mind is as tranquil this moment as 
at any period of my life." 

On the night of the 11th of November, it is said, that 
firom his windows he could see and- hear the soldiers erect- 
ing the gallows. The next day was appointed for his exe- 
cution. But that morning he was discovered by the sen- 
try to havQ inflicted a deep wound upon his neck. A sur- 
geon was called in who stopped the blood, so that he did 
not immediately expire. Seven days he lay dying. Not 
a fiiend was suffered to approach him. He lay alone with 
his unconquerable mind. On the eighth morning, the sur- 
geon,, who bent over him, whispered, that if he attempted 
to 'move or speak, he must expire instantly. Tone feintly 
nxurmured in reply, " I can yet find words to thank you, 
sir ; it is the most welcome news you could give me. 
What should I wish to live for ?" With these words his 
heroic spirit, passed away,* 

* The members of this family seetted doomed to a tiragical inte. . Of jue« 
teen children, but five lived to maturity, four bods and ooe' daughter, all of 
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whom were destined to be wanderers in the world and to an early death. 
Matthew waa a captain of grenadiers in Hambert's expedition.. He was 
taken prisoner, tried for high treason, and; executed in Dublin barracks. 
Two months later Theobald died as aboye related near the same spoti 
William had gone to India, and entered the seryicQ of the Mahrattas. He 
rose to the rank of major, and commanded a free corps composed of adven- 
turers of all nations. He was killed in storming a fort in one of the Indian 
wars. Arthur, a beautiful boy, had accompanied hi» brother to America. 
On his return he entered the. Dutch navy, under the patronage of Admiral 
De Winter. Here he became a uniyersal fayorite. He was in several 
battles, and distinguished himself by his bravery. He was another Casa- 
bianca.* Being taken prisoner he was discovered by an Iri^ officer in a 
corner of the ship, weeping oyer an account of his brother's death. By the 
assistance of this kind-hearted countryman he made his escape. At eighteen 
he oonmiaiide4 a frigate. He sailed for the East Indies, and was nevjer 
heard of. He is supposed to.have perished at sea. Mary, who had. married 
a Swiss merchant, accompanied him to the West Indies, and died at St 
Domingo. None of them reached thirtyrsix years of age. Their mother 
survived them aU. The only living descendant of this fstmily now resides ia 
New York. , , 

* ".The boy stbod on the burning deck. 
Whence all but him had fled ; 
The flames that lit the battle's wreck. 
Shone round him o'er the dead." — ■ . 

Mbs. Hxmam'b P0XM8. . 






CHAPTER XXV. , 

LOBD CORNWALUS. — ^FaTE OF THB StATB PeISONBBS. — COHPROIUSE PBOPOBED 
BT GOVEBNMJSNT. — ^ExAlONATION BSFOBE A SEOBEt CoH^MITTSE. ^MITIGA- 
TIONS OF Caftivitt. — Emmet's Wife and Sisteb. — ^The Pbisonebs abe 

SENT to FobT GTeOBGE IN BOOTLAND.''— LlBEBATED AT TmE PEAOB OV 

Amiens/: 

I 
/ 

The coming of Lord Comwallis saved Ireland to Great 
Britain. Again we meet a'military cM^ftain distinguished 
in America. The new Xord lieutenant was the same 
whose surrender at Yorktown terminated the war of the 
Ee volution. As we had occasion to admiire the chgxacter 
of our gallant foes, Earl Moira and L6rd Edwaxd Fitz- 
gerald, and to sqe them afterward fighting in the cause of 
liberty, so Gomwallis, though he led armies against us, 
deserves to be remembered in history, as a most humane 
and honorable man. His arrival in ieland waa hailed as 
the advent of peace and order in a distracted lapd. Even 
the poor peasantry, whose sympajthies had been all with 
the Eebellion, were glad to have Ireland, governed by. a 
plain-dealing, straight-forward soldier. They said, " Sure, 
this is a brave man they've sint us now; he holds the 
swoord of w?ir and ihe siooord of pace, and sure we may do 
as we like now." 

But he had a great work to bring things into order. 
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He -soon . found out the wretclied mii^ovetnmeiit of 
Ireland. But all the officers in power, from the ministers 
to the hired informer, seemed leagued against him . They 
resisted evfery n^e^ure of <3onciliation and redress. They 
wanted iire and slaughter still to ravage the land. They 
concealed from their chief whatever was likely to xeflect 
on their own corruption or cruelty. But Lord Comwallis 
had long been ^xscustomed to rule in the camp, and he 
soon made them feel thdt they had' a master. He speedily 
found out the iniquity of the courts, and the xjruelties of 
the soldiery; smd he raged in a style of imperM indigna- 
tion. ^ . • 

An instance of the Courage and humanity of this noble- 
man, and of liis horrOr at the shocking brutalities of -the 
mihtary, occurred soon after he entered on the office of 
Lord Lieutenant-. ' 

In October of '98, when the Eebellion was crushed, 
and there was no longer any excuse for severity, ^ yeoman 
of the name of Hugh Wollaghan, entered the< cabin* of a 
peasant, and seeing a sickly boy, said to him, ".You dog, 
you aj:e to die here." His mother screamed out to him 
not to murder her son* . But he coolly drew up his^ gun, 
and discharged it into his body. The boy staggered to- 
ward his mother, saying, " Eray for me." . Wollaghan left 
the house, but soon returned, and said, " Is not the dog 
dead yet?" and idiot him again, when he fell and died. 

* The barbarity of this murder was too great to be 
passed over, even by the king's officers, Wollaghan was 
brought before a court-martial in Dublin baarcacis. The 
£ayct of the murder was not denied. But he was acquitted 
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on the ground that orders had been giveai to the corpB, 
that if they should meet with any rebels whom they knew, 
QT suspected to be such, they need not be at the trouble of 
bringing them in, but might shoot them on the spot 

The blood of Lord ComwaUis boiled when he heard 
of this unrighteous decision. He iionxediately wrote to 
the commanding oflScer, that " he entirely disapproved of 
the sentence of the court-martial acquitting Hugh WoUa- 
gkm of a cruel and' deliberate murder, of which hf.iba 
clearest evidence he had been guilty.'^ He ordered ^'that 
the court-martial should be immediately dissolved — and 
that Hugh WoUaghan should be dismissed from the corps 
of yeomanry in which he served ; and that he should not 
be received into any otber corps of .yeomanry in the king- 
dom. Thi^ order he directed to.be read to the presideixt 
and members of the court-martial in open court." 

He also directed that a new court-martial should be 
immediately convened for the trial of other prisoners ; and 
that none of the officers who sat upon Hugh WoUaghan 
be admitted as members. 

It was now a question with the government what should 
be done with thef state-prisoners^ The appetite for blood 
had been glutted with executions. Lord GomwalliSy the 
new viceroy, was anxious for conciliation. It was pro- 
posed |o the prisoners to grant a general amnesty, on con- 
dition that they should disclose the organization and plans 
of the United Irishmen. The prisoners on their part had 
no longer any motive for concealment, since the Bebellion 
had failed. Indeed, th^y might be glad to have. an authen* 
tic account of their designs to go. forth from themselves^ 
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rather than- to-be represented by tbeir enemies. They 
were further njged to this by the desire of saviiig their 
countrymen, who were decimated by executions. Two of 
their companions, Byrne and Bond, were already, under 
sentence of death. Byrne had been offered his life on con- 
dition of saying something to criminate Lord Edward" Fitz- 
gerald, now in his grave. If any man could be * excused 
for saving himself at the expense of a calimmy on the dead, 
it wis Byrne. He was but twenty-one years old. He had 
just been married, and had every motive to cling to life. 
But he spumed this base proposal with scorti, and perished 
on the scaffold. 

This execution thrilled the prisoners with horror. 
Bond's execution was fixed for the next day.^ -The scaffold 
wa^ erected. The coffin stood in the yard. The prisoners 
could hesitate no longer. They felt bound to yield every- 
thing but their honor, to stop the fartjier' shedding of blood. 
The proposition of the govemmenl; was first brought to the 
prison by Secretary Cooke. Dr. McNeyen replied in his 
blunt way that, until they had. the assurance of Lord Com- 
wallis, they would have nothing to do with it. Accord- 
ingly three of the prisoners, Arthur O'Connor, Emmet and 
McJTeven, who were deputed to act for the whole, were 
brought up to the Castle, and had an interview with the 
Lord Lieutenant in person surrounded by his ministers. 
Casilereagh proposed that they should disclose the names 
of their confederates. This they indignantly refused. If 
that was insisted on, they declared that there was an end 
of the negotiation. They were witling to give ftdl infor- 
mation of the plans of the United Irishmen, and of all tba^ 
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hnd passed between them and foreign states, but tbey wonid 
not implicate individuals. This was 6nally agreed to. 
The prisoners then expressed their fears that, after they 
had made their disclosures, the government would not act 
in good faith. Lord Clare replied, "Gentlemen, it comes 
to this, you must trust to us, or we must trust to you : but 
a government that would break its faitli with you coold 
not stand, and ought not to be allowed to stand." The 
government was pledged to act with honor. A general 
amnesty should he proclaimed. And the prisoners them- 
selvea should be released on condition of going to tbo 
United States. 

The effect of this agreement was Happy in allaying the 
agitation of the country. It was at once published to the 
small bodies of iosurgents still "in arms, who upon this 
discontinued the now hopeless struggle. The deputiea, 
O'Connor, Emmet, and MpNeven, drew up the memoir, 
and presented it to the government. Lord Comwallis read 
and returned it, saying tbat he could not receive it, un- 
less some passages were expunged, as it was a justification 
of the United Irishmen. The prisoners would not alter it, 
as it contained only the truth. They suggested, however, 
that aa a committee of the House of Commons was sitting 
to inquire into the causes of the Eebeliion, they should be 
examined before it. This was done. O'Connor, Emmet, 
and McNeven appeared in the secret committees both of 
the Commons and of the Lords, and answered every in- 
quiry with great frankness and candor. " Their commu- 
nication to the government," says a late publication, hos- 
tile to the United Irishmen, "appears to have been entire- 
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Jy &itliworthy and wholly xmreservecL The pleading 
. throughout is an ^ble and n^anly one, and not a httlewas 
lost to the coimtry, when imperative necessity demanded 
the banishment of such ihen." 

They di4 not affect any contrition for what they had 
. done. They declared the wrongs of Ireland as boldly be- 
.&re the men who had done those wrongs, as they bad 
among themselves. When L6rd .Clare asked, "Pray,J!4r. 
Emmet,, what caused the late insurrection ?" he ajoswered, 
" The fi»e-quarters, the house-burnings, the tortnres and 
the militlpy executions, in the counties of Kildare, Curlow, 
and Wicklow.''' He expressed his unaltered conviction, 
that though this attempt had failed, Ireland woidd yet be 
revolutionized unless the wrongs of the people were re- 
dressed. When asked, " Can you point out any way of in- 
iducing theipeople to give, up: their amas?" hereplied,"Ke- 
. dressing thfir grievances, and no other." They detailed 
their orgatd^tioa, political and military, their preparations 
for war, anetthe aid they expected from France. The gov- 
emmenttthei^ saw what a gulf they had escaped ,. 

They wero also undeceived as to the impression they 
Ivad formed 6f these blood-thirsty conspirators. jHad the 
Sevolution sicoeeded, the new government would have 
permitted no assassinations. Even the persons of their 
most obnoxioTB oppressors they would only have sentenced 
to banishmentjjorliave detained as hostages.-. 

The whol4 power of the revolutionary government 
would have be^ directed to maintain order, to restore con- 
fidence, and td|^eorganize tiie internal administration of 
Ireland so as to^aoue the good of* h^ people. The plan 
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of their new political institiitions was ixilly fonned. Tber 
woqM liave abolished titles as iDcon^stent vi^ a repi^i- 
can goTemment They would liave swept away the es- 
tabliiilied chuiclL, not to place a Catholic establi^uDent m 
its stead, but to leave all on the same leveL ^eNerea 
being a Catholic, was questioned particularly on this point. 
•Said Lord Kilwarden, " I sapppose the religious eat^jlish- 
ment would be abolished with the titles," 

" I suppose it would," said McNeven promptlv. 

Would yoii not set up another?'' 

"No, indeed." "Kot the Roman Cathohc?" "Iwoold 
no more consent to that than I would to the establishment 
of Mohammedanism." " What would you do thea ?" "TTiat 
which they do in America ; let each man profess the re- 
ligion of his conscience, and pay his own pastor."* 

■ Emmet testified very strongly to the same effect. Said 
Lord Castlereagh, " Don't you think the Catjolics would 
wish to set up a Catholic establishment in liecof the Prot- 
estant one ?" 

"Indeed I don't," said Emmet; "even it the present 
day; perhaps Bome old priests, who have long groaned 
under the penal laws, might wish for a rotribntion among 
themselves, hut I don't think the young prifsts would wish 
for it,- and I am convinced the laity would n»t submit to it." 

The main object of the new governmeat would be to 

ameliorate the condition of the pcasanlry, by diminishing 

the rents of , land, by opening new soirees of trade. 

America, they said, was the beet market h the world, and 

• Lives of DiiH«d Iriahmen. Second 8wies,.'aL ii. p. £4S. 
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Ireland the best situated coimtiy in Europe to trade with 
that market Increased commerce would.give employment' 
to the people, and cause wealth and plenty to flow into the 
land. They proposed also to adopt a system of national 
education. , ■ ' 

. If a better plan has ever been devised for goveriiing 
Ireland, for removing its poverty, ite ignorance, and its 
discontent, for making it a rich and happy country, we 
know not where it js to be found, 

A rumpr soon /got abroad that the prisoners were 
negotiating with the government ; and the &^is were much 
misrepresented. Their enemies sieemed determined to give 
a false view to the matter. It was said that they had con- 
fessed themselves guilty of treason, and had implored 
pardon. A garbled report of their disclosures was pub- 
lished, in which the government took the liberty to conceal 
as mif ch as they chose. The prisoners thought this ujqjust. 
Arthur O'Connor wrote to Lord Castlereagh, stating that 
his evidence^ ifritten and verba}, composed a hundred 
]>ages^ of whjioh .^ut one was published, iLnd ninety-nine 
fiuppreased. HoNev^n complained to Lord Glare of the 
same liberties taken with his testimony. He says^ '^ Lord 
Clare did not deny the fiwjt, but declared very roundly I 
must nof expect they would publish more 'than would 
answer their purpose." MoNeven, who was equally blunt, 
seemed pleased with ihe frankness of this reply, whatever 
he thought of it^ justice.* 

• See the letter of ThoauB Addia Emmet tp iU|ft|8 B^, published in 
Ukmeikft ia 1807^ "* ^ 
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But one report was abroad to which they could not be 
Bilent. It was said that they had betrayed their confeder- 
ates. This was an infamous lie. 

The prisoners therefore appealed to the public They 
published an advertisement, to which they subscribed their 
names, protesting against the government reports iis inac- 
curate and false. They denied indignantly that they had 
disclosed the name of a single United Irishman. This 
was a step for which the ministers did not look, and it 
threw them into a rage. A debate upon it sprung up the 
same night in the House of Conimons, and so violent was 
the^govemment fection, that an Orangeman proposed that 
the prisoners should be taken out and hung without trial 
The goveminent was, however, contented with remitting 
them to closer custody. . - 

Jlven this rigorous captivity, however, had its mitiga- 
tions. Twenty of the prisoners were confined in the same 
jaiL The cells were divided from each other by a hall. 
By gaining the &vor of a keeper, their rooms were un- 
locked at night, and they were able to meet. Here they 
were too. happy to stand or sit on the cold pavement, en- 
joying that cheerful conversation, which in Irishmen can 
not long be repressed. When the gray light of morning 
gleamed through the bars of the prison, they returned 
quietly to their rooms. 

Occasionally, too, those weary days were relieved by 
softer &c^ and voices than thosfe of their jailers. Mrs. 
Emmet had been admitted to see her husband. Once in 
his room she declared she would never leave it so long as 
he remained a prisoner. The attendants ordered her to 
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retire. - But slie was inflexible. She would didy'l)e taken 
away by force. This the keepers did not dar6 to employ. 
This heroic woman therefore remained with her husband 
for twelve months ; never in all that period leaving the 
prison but once, and then by stealth, atid with 4he conniv- 
ance of the jailer's wife, to visit a sick child. 

After thcL unreserved communication which they had 
inade to the government, the state-prisoners confidently 
expected to be set at liberty. Lord Castlereagh acknowl- 
edged i;hat they had honorably fdlfilled their part of 
the agreement. It remained for' the government to fiilfill 
theirs. 

Still weeksj months passed, and no welcome hand came 
to unbolt -their doors. At length > they were told that 
RuiUs Eling, then American Minister at London,, had 
objected to their being sent to the united States. The 
famous" alien law had just 'been passed, by which the 
President was empowered to exclude from this country 
foreigners who might be considered dangerous to its^ttan- 
quillity. ^An impression prevailed i^ England that the 
United Kshmen were a band of revolutionary mpnstew, 
arid it was natural that Mr. Eang should share the common 
opinion,, andttHemce infer Ihat such men would not make 
peaceable citizens of the republic of the new world. But 
the su^icibn was wholly unfounded, and the interference 
was most cruel. It was made -flie excuse for year^ of 
further imprisonment. 

' Early in 1799, when twelve months- had passed in 
'Weary captivity^ an order suddenly came to the prisoners 
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to prepare to leave Ireland before daylight the next monfc- 
ing. What now was to be their fiate? Where were .they 
to go? No one knew. All was mystery. Eqrtiinately 
by the jailer's wife, Emmet was able to fiend word to his 
femily. It was' evening when his sister o^me to the prison 
to be folded once more in her brother's imns, — an embrace 
that was to be their last ! . 

It was late at night when she tore herself away. In 
the streets she stood alone, with a heart ready to break. 
But the courage an^i affection of woman shine forth most 
in danger. She instantly took a carnage, imd drove to the 
tesidence of the Lord Lieutenant. With no introduction, 
she immediately presented herself. She found Lord Coxn- 
Wallis aiOne With his wife* . Eespectftdly, but with * an 
earnestness of affection which belongs only to woman, she 
begged to -know what was to become of her brother. 
Where was he to go ? Into exile, or to the scaffold ? The 
heart of ComwaUis was as humane as it was brave. The 
sight of a beautiful woman pleading for her brother was 
too tnuch for the heart of A soldier. He wept. His lady 
wept also. ^In the kindest voice they spoke to Miss 
Emmet and calmed her fears. The Lord Lieut^iont said he 
woiild tell her all he could, consistently with his duty. The 
place to which her brother was to be conveyed, he was not 
at liberty to disclose. But of this she might be sure. . Ko 
harm should occiir to him. ISTews hM conie that the 
French were about to make a descent on^ Ireland, and the 
prisoners were to be removed to a place of safety. But 
they shbuld be treated with entire kindness. 

The next morning, when the sim rose, they were all'OB 
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board ship, txrenty in xuumber,. gliding away from the 
green shoresof that island^ — assodated in thieir minds with 
so much sorrow, and yet remembered with so much afEbc- 
tion. Sadly they tamed to gaze at those reoeding shores,^ 
not kfiowing to wbat other land t^hey were bound- But 
soon the Highlands of Scotland rose in sight, 

' They entered the Clyde, and landed at Greenock. The 
prisoners were transported to Port George on the north- 
eastern coast of Scotland Here was to be their home for 
three years. 

The change was in every Tesped for the better. The 
commander of this fortress was Col. Stuart, an invalid 
officer, who had served abroad, and who wilii the gener- 
osity of a brave man, did every thing to relieve the weari- 
ness of their situation. When they came he told them 
thalvhe should treat* t^em as gentlemen, and he did so— - 
aJid more. He was a &ther to them» Wlienever they 
Wished to go beyond the limits of the fort, he instantly 
gave permission, saying, " Go, I rely entirely upon your 
honor,'' a reliance which was more effectual than a guard 
of soldiers. It was a &votite amusement to bathe in the 
sea. ' American and other foreign vessels wer6 frequently 
passing-near the shore, and it ifere an easy matter to swim, 
off to one and escape.. But no one dreamed of taking such 
advantage of the brave old soldier who had granted them 
this privilege. "As sooD,'\8aid Mr, Emmet,, "would we 
have committed suicide." 

Their prison life was on the whole quite happy. Mrs. 
Bmmet was permitted to join her husband, bnnging their 
ohildren with her. . The prisoners were suf^lied with» 
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books, and began r^alar cotirses of retUUng and study. 
Emmet pnrsned Ma&ematics for many months. He after- 
ward began a dilica] study of Shabspeare. He did not 
touch a law book for the whole three years. Much of hia 
time was occupied in teaching his children. McNeven 
assisted by giving them instmction in French, with which, 
from his long re^dence in Prague and Vienna, he was per- 
fectly familiar. Mrs. Emmet made the acquaintance of 
families in the neighborhood, and when she went to pay 
them visits, Mr. Emmet was permitted to accompany her. 
Indeed they seemed to be on the best terms »ith every 
body. The conduct of Col. Stuart gave tone to that of the 
garrison, so that officers and privates all treated them 
with respect and kindness. These state-prisoners had 
passed through stormy scenes. The rugged soldiers who 
guarded them were men whose business was war. And 
yet now all seemed to have been transported to a valley of 
peace, from which every bad passion was excluded 

At length die sound of war which had so long re- 
verberated across the continent ceased. Cities illumin- 
ated, shouting and feasting, and ringing bells, proclaimed 
that France and England were at peace. Then, in that 
moment of universal joy, there came to the Highlands a 
message for the hberation of the Irish state-prisoners. 

The hour at last had come. They were free. There, 
off the shore, lay an Enghsh' frigate that was to take them 
away. The garrison marched out and escorted them down 
to the beach with waving banners and joyful acclamations. 
But when they came to say the last word, it was hard to 
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part. Their eyeaf were full as they took the iaiid of the 
brave old governor, who had been a- father to them in 
their captivity. And as the boat bounded over the waters, 
they continued to wave thieir silent, sad farewell. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

BllCnON IB LIBDLATSD FROM PfilSOlf ON CONDITION OF GOING INTO HziLX.— 

Sails for Portugal. — Shipwrkoked. — Rsachks OpoRTa-7-Is bUzed and 

nCFRISONXD. — SXNT TO LiSBON. — ThROWN INTO THX DUNOBONB OF THE In- 
QmBmON.— ^ SENT TO BOURDEAUX. — RESIDENCE IN PaRIS. — ^HaPFIER I)aTB. 

The &te of Sampson was still more remarkable. 
Prom the day that he was thrown into prison, his constant 
demand had been ifor a trial As he had taken no part in 
the pio)s against the government— as he was not even a 
United Irishman — ^he knew nothing could be proved 
against him. Probably the government knew so too, and 
did not care to bring to trial one whose acquittal would 
cover them with Tjonfusion. When the' agreement with 
the government was proposed, he had no personal interest 
in it whatever, for his life was in no danger. But with 
the generosity which made a part of his character, he in- 
stantly sacrificed himself to save the lives of others. He 
engaged to go into exile, on condition that the military 
executions, which were decimating his countrymen,' should 
cease. As his health was declining in prison, he was re- 
leased before the others on condition of going to Portugal 
He embarked, and three days after was shipwrecked on 
the coast of Wales. Here he found himself an object of 
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suspicion and almost of terror, from the impressions winch 
Afere abroad of the Irish revolutionists. Even his namq 
conveyed to their minds the idea of a being capabfe of 
great destruction. A military officer wroje to London to 
ask how he should treat this dangerous character, and re- 
ceived directions "to observe, but not to molest him." 
After his long confinement he found an exhilal?ation in the 
free mountain -air. He rambled over the rocka^ of l^e 
country, and the toil of the day made welcome ti^e bri^t 
fire and the frugal evening meal. " We had a clean fire- 
side, and that cordial pleasure which arises from past toiL 
We had a' piper to play to us at dinner, and we, danced to' 
his music in the evening." The simple Welsh were kind 
and hospitable^ and when they had got wer^the dread of 
so terrible a personage, manifested a smoerf attachment for 
him, so that it was with a feeling of regret that, after^ a de- 
tention of eight weeks, he bade. adieu to their mountains to 
resume hia voyage. . ' 

* At Oporto he again met with kindness. An English 
merchant, to whom he brought letters, with that generous 
hospitality which the English know so weU how to render, 
welcomed him to his heart and home* In the novel 
scenes of a strange country he found much to. amuse him, 
and he was beginning to lead a quiet and pleasant life, 
when he was surprised one day by the visit of an officer 
with a party of armed men, who seized him and his ser- 
vant^ and comiiienced a search for papers, turning his 
baggage npside down, and shaking out every article of 
linen in the hope of finding some concealed writing. The 
interpreter told him that he was arrested. bj order of Hie 
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English minister, on account of something he was supposed 
to be writing. His papers he gave yxp without hesitation, 
and was conducted to the house of the Corregidor. Here 
he was lodged in the style which became a prisoner of 
state. He had a large audience hall to himself, furnished 
with a guard, and seven or eight servants to wait at break- 
fast and'dinner. His poor servant meanwhile was thrown 
•amid the malefectors in irons below, though afterward, at 
his entreaty, allowed to come inio the same room with 
himself. 

But what this sudden and strange imprisonment was 
for, was a mystery; The guards about him conversed 
freely on every other subject but this. At first they told 
him that he had been arrested by orders from the King df 
England. Then they said that the Queen of Portugal did 
not like him. Meanwhile couriers went and returned from 
Lisbon; and he-was^told that his fate depended on the 
news they brought. 

It was now proposed to him to go to Lisbon, where it 
was said he should see the English and Portuguese minis- 
ters, and be set at liberty. Has friend advised him to ac- 
cede to this arrangement, as the most speedy way of coming 
to an explanation with the authorities. He aocoldingly 
pi^epared to set off the next morning. As sopn 9s he was 
called up, he looked out of the window, and perceiYed an 
armed escort standing before the door. The prospect was 
dismal eiiough,' but to an Irishman nothing corner amiss^ 
and he found much to amuse him on the journey. A 
variety <rf travelers joined theit party, so that they formed 
quite a caravan. Two Dominican friars were of the com- 
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pany, with whom he talked Latin. A troupe of Italian 
comediahs— -comprising meii and women — fish-c5amers 
carrying eels to some iHidalgo, a mulatto woman following, 
her husband, a soldier, to liisbon, and a poor barefooted 
'Oallego,. going to seek for work, who danced and sang be- 
fore them . the whole way,^ Sampson traveled in a litter 
hung between two mules, and it was everywhere given out 
that he was a grandee going to the minister of state. BKs 
servant jogged beside him on a. mule. Thus in a kind o£ 
ridiculous pomp, and with many a merry laugh,, they 
teaveled ajong the road. 

At length, after seven days' journey, the towers of 
Idsbon rose in sight. Friars aAd comedians took their 
leave, and Sampson entered the capital, attended only by 
his guard. They filed through long streets, and at last 
drew up before a dark, frowning, wall that looked like a 
fortress. The windows were grated with kon^ through 
which mournful captives were looking at this new visitor. 
Where was he ? What was this ? But he had no time to 
ask questions. Descending from his litter, he was led 
through long, -dreary passage^ ; a bolt was drawn, a heavy 
iron door synmg open, and he was once more the occupant 
of a dark, noisome cell. He was in the Inquisition I ~ ; 

His situation was now more gloomy than ever. He 
could hear no friendly, voice.. The, only sounds which 
reached his ear were the rattling of bolts,, .the clanking of i 
chains, or the echo of some foot&ll along the passages of 
the prison. Here were thieves arid murderers, and prison- 
ears of state ; men who had committed all crinxes, and men 
who had compiitted none. Fax doMm in the , earthy were > 
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dungeons where captLve^ languished, and sighed in yairt for. 
liberty. Here men had grown old. Here they had lived 
till they had finpgotten their very names. Here too lio 
might be left to wear away life tUl his hair had grown 

gray. 

Strange to tell, one of hitf predecessors in this very cell 
had been an American captain, William Atkinson from 
^Philadelphia. Sampson found his name written on the 
wall with a pencil. He had been secretly confined here 
for Bome time, for pttrchasing a barrel of gunpowder which 
belonged to the public stores. At length, when.bis money 
was gone, and he could no longer fee his jailers, they be- 
thought ihemselTes to-inqnire what he w^ put in for, and 
finding the trifling nature of the charge, they let him go. 

Sampson would have had 60 anxiety in regard to him- 
self^ had he known ^hat acitiusation was to be broTaghjb 
against him. But the mystery wilh which he was sur- 
rounded excited his worst fears. He strongjy suspected 
that foul play was intended, and that it was instigated by 
those who had persecuted him in his own country. All 
about him maintained the most iioapenetrable secrecy. 
Neither fi?om his j ailers, nor fi:om the officers of police, 
could he obtain the least clue to the" crime with which ho 
was charged, nor to his probable fate. At one time a 
Erench captain, who was a prisoner of war, passing the 
door of his cell, whispered Ihrough the keyhole, to teU him- 
to arm himself with courage, for it was said that it was hef 
who had made the revolution in Holland. At another time 
ha heard, that he was to b6 sent on board an 'Rngl<pili ship 
of wax: to be transported to aprison-ehip at Qibraltar. 
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He soon obtaiiied some mitigation of his hard captly- 
ity. He waa transferred to a larg^ room, where he had the 
company of a yoimg Danish nobleman. They were intro- 
duced to each other as two grandees of different countries, 
but for the present under a conimon misfortune. At length 
' an officer of the police came to the prison with his papers, 
and in presence of tha jailer delivered them safely into his 
hand. He found them all numbered as if they had served 
for references, ^and from certain appearances, Sampson 
thought they had recently come from England. Still 
there was no talk of his liberation. The mystfery of his 
situation seemed to grow darker. One night he was dis- 
turbed by the arrival of officers of the police, who desired 
him to enter a carriage. Whither h^ was going he knew 
not The night was clear, and the commanding officer en- 
deavored to amuse him by pointing out objects of interest 
as they rode through the streets, perhaps to divert the prLa- 
oner's thoughts from the treachery of -his keepers. ^ The 
carriage stopped before another prison, and he wasimme^ 
diately locked up in a fpul, dark hole, which looked more 
like l^e den of a wild beast than a place for the confine* 
ment of any human creature. It was a dungeon about as 
large as the inside of a coach. A &int glimmer of light 
peered through a small orifice pierced in a wall many 
feet thick. Even lliis narrow aj^rture was partly closed by 
an iron grate. In this stifling, cavern he was left to ponder 
on the fate that Was probably before him. But in his darkest 
hour he had one alleviation, in the attendance of his faith- 
f ul servant This noble fellow never murmuifid at his own 
lot AU his regrets were for the haxdships of his loaflfer. 
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His jailers, who were not moved by pity, generally 
were by money, and a timely present now obtained his 
transfer to a larger room, from which he had a view of the 
sea. This was a great relief to his solitary honxs. It was 
a happiness even to look upon the bounding waters, for 
they at least were free; He would sit by the window for 
hours, watching the ships of different nations going to sea, 
or returning »from their voyages, and for a time forget the 
gloomy walls around him. Like .a true Irishman, he 
foand consolation also in the eyes of some &it sefioritas 
which were bent upon him from across the street. Draw- 
ing them to the window by an air on his flute, he. con- 
trived signals by which he commenced a harmless flirta- 
tion with these Portuguese maidens, who might be sup- 
posed to look with pity on, the sorrows of a captive knight* 
He wrote billets and shot them over the wall with a bow 
and arrows, and was rewarded with glances from the 
young sefioritas in spite of a watchful father and a harsh 
duenna. 

In the yard of the prison there was a gate which led 
down to the. sea. Through this he had oflien seen files of 
convicts led away, secured each ' by an iron ring about his 
neck, and by this to an iron bar which held all together in 
a row. The day of deliverance at length came, and he 
was ordered on board a ship to be sent out of the country. 
Through this gloomy gate he was conducted like a conyibt 
to the place of embarkation, and waving his hand as a 
farewell to the pitying maidens, he bade adieu to the land 
of his captivity. 
. The detail of his adventures during his several im« 
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prisonments, composes a volume wlii6li has been pttblished 
in this country and in England. In reading it yre feel 
that tnith'is stranger than fiction.* 

Of this mysterious persecution no explanation was ever 
given. Madden, in his Lives of the Uhited Irishmen, sug- 
gests the following clue to it. There had been in Dublin a 
gang of informers kept about the Castle,' known as the bat- 
talion of testimony, whose business it was to find or make evi- 
dence againstaiiy individual whom the govemment'wished 
to destroy; A Wretch by the name of Bird, who had been a 
hired informer, smitten with remorse for his crimes, sent 
for Sampsan to make a confession of his guilt, and of the 
perjury and villainy of his associates. Sampson went in 
company with Mr. Ghrattan. In their presence this man 
wrote out a full confession of the whole system of iniquity 
practiced by the spies and. informers of the , government. 
The document was put into the^hands of Sampson. Some 
of the oflSlcials obtained knowledge of its existence, and 
they could not doubt that it would soon see the light. • To 
prevent this terrible exposure was the real cause of his 
arrest in Portugal, and of the seizure of. his papers. 
Happily the dreaded- document had already gone out of 
his hands, and w^ safely kept until a day came when the 
truth. could be told. . ' \ . 

Once more upon the waves, he found that the ship was 
bound for Bouideaux. On entering France h.6 was again 

* Seyeral membera of Parliament wer« so affiscted hy the perusal of .Mr. 
Sampson^s memoirs, that they intended to move for a reversal of the Irish 
' act of attainder, when circumstances interposed to prevent their intention 
being carried into effect^-Iiyes-of the United Irishmen, yoL ii p. 888. 
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threatened witb arrest He .began to think that there was 
jio place on earth where he could set the sole, of his foot. 
But finding who he was, the French authorities changed 
their tone, and treated him with marked kindness. He re- 
mained at Bourdeaux eighteen months, leading a retired 
but not unhappy life. Here his servant died. The loss 
of this faithful companion of his fortunes was a hoavy 
blow. His tears fell iasi as he examined the dead body, 
and there saw the marks of the lash which he had suffered 
yatiier than betray his master. For many days he could 
j^yt recover fix>m the sadness caused by the sufiS^rings said 
death of this brave and &ithful hea^. His mind too was 
anxious about his family. It was difficult to obtain injelli- 
genoe of them, as by a humane a6t of Parliainent, it had 
been made a-felony to correspond with Iiitti, As rumors 
of peace began to circulate, he came on to Paris, H^re his 
wife joined him, and his life became once, more domestic 
Surrounded by his. femily, and enjoying the .^iendship of 
many of the most distinguished, men of that" lime, he 
passed ip France several happy yfears. In the simimer 
they occupied an old chateau, in the forest, of Montmo^ 
rency. Their winters -were passed ii) the society- of tie 
oapitaL • ' •' . ' 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

The ITnion. — ^Proposal' to abolish the Isish Pasliamsnt. — ^Designs of 
Prrr and OAOTLSRBAaH.— Exouseb to j^stift the Msa^uee. — Englaitd 
IN Bangee. — Union oakeisd bt Bbibeky. — P^hises yiolaxed. — Tos, 
Peosferitt of Ireland declines. — Absenteeism of Koblemen. — Effect 
ON the Spirits of the People. — ^The Irish ORATORa — Grattan. — ^Mbl- 
anoholt OF Currah; 

DuBiNa these years of imprisonmerit and exile, a po- 
litical revolution liad been accomplisted in Ireland. 

The tragedy of the Eebellion was over. The insur- 
rection had been drowiied ^ blood. And now the govern- 
ment began to show its hand more openly. Before, when 
the United Irishmen had accused the patty in power of a 
design to seU the independen,ce of Irelgjid, they had re- 
pelled the charge withi patriotic indignation. But now 
they, had nothing to feiar from the. disclosure of their 
treachery, and the project ^SiS openly announced of giving 
up altogether the Irish Parliament, and merging the 
national legislature in that of England. 

Pitt had long been suspected of a design to consum- 
mate a Union with Ireland, such as had before' been made 
with Scotland. As early as 1797, when Dr. McNeven wns 
in Paris, Camot told him that the Directory understood' 

^ , • • • 

Pitt's policy in Im vexatious treatment of Ireland, that 
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hJB object was to force that country to give np its Pailia- 
ment, and sink its independence in the power of England. 
But the design was concealed nntil the time for its accom- 
plishment had come. 

The man who most distinguished himself in this 
parricidal work was Lord Castlereagh, himself an Irishman, 
Indeed it is claimed bj the admirers of that statesman as 
the great act of his life. In a late article on his memoirs, 
the Xorth British Keview says, "The great measure of 
Lord Castlereagh, and that on which his &me with pos- 
terity wiQ chiefly rest, is the Legislative Union between 
Great Britain and Ireland." We shall not dispute his 
claim to that " bad eminence." He was Chief Secretary 
for Ireland at the time, and could be mainly instrumental 
in canying the measure. We are told in his Memoiis Hiat 
he had it much at heart to put on record the history of 
the Union, and of the events which immediately preceded 
it. It IS much to be regretted that he did not find time to 
execute his design. We should then have known what 
defense he had to make to the worlifor the betrayal of his 
country. Perhaps, however, it was better fox his feme 
that the history of that period was allowed to rest in the 
shade. 

Many reasons have been giveti to justify the measure 
of Union. The Eeview just quoted, declares that " it was 
impossible, "When the independence of the Irish Parliament 
was established, and the constitution of 1782 obtained, Ihat 
the alternative of Union with England, or a,bsolulie separa- 
tion, could be avoided." 

It must be confessed that the condition of the Empire 
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at this moment was most critical. England was at war 
with France. A great coalition was being formed against 
her, directed by the genius of Napoleon. At the same 
time discontent prevailed in Ireland. The flame of re- 
bellion might at any moment burst oiit anew. The island 
was threatened with a French invasion. Not only the 
po^ession of Ireland, but the safety of England, was at 
stake. For with the French once masters of a kingdom 
ifi her rear, England would be surrounded and must fell. 
"Vuliierable in Flanders," sadd-Grattan, "yulnerable in 
Holland, she is mortal h^re. Here will be the engines of 
war, the arsenal of the French artillery, the station of the 
French navy, and through this wasted and disemboweled 
land win be poured the fiery contents of their artillery." 
IJngland thought it better to sacrifice, the independence of 
Ireland than to endanger her own. ' 

So Idng-as the' Irish Parliament wias left to deliberate 
in Dublin, it might have a will of its own, -and its action 
might interfere with the, imperial designa of England. 
But once* let that provincial legislature be absorbed in the 
great British Parliament, — ^its. members brought up to 
London, and within the charmed circle of the court, and it 
would be easy' to manage that body. Such were thei state 
necessities which justified the measure of union, and the 
reasons were as good as are generally brought forward ta 
excuse a great politics^ crime. 

But if the danger of England rendered such a measure 
necessary, what shall be said of the means employed to 
effect it. It ife now" admitted by all, that the Union Tj^aa 
carried by the most, shameless duplidly aaid corruption. 
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The Irisli were fluttered with * the idea, that in place of 
being a laeie dependency of the British crown, they were 
to have a part in the imperial l^islature. To different 
parties were made contradictory promises. The Catholics 
were entreated to join in the measure, and solenmly as- 
sured that, as soon as it was carried, they should receiye 
entire emancipation. At the same time to the Protestants 
were held out expectations utterly incompatible with such, 
concessions. Thus the nation wa^ kept quiet while the 
work of treason went on in its legislature. Here more im* 
mediate benefits were conferred as foretastes of the bless- 
ingsof union. Titles and money were distributed with a 
&ee hand, to all whose votes or influence were necessary to 
pass the measure. Thus was obtained a siibseiyient 
majority in the Irish Parliament to vote their own anni- 
hilation. ^ 

In vain the Irish orators struggled against it All the 
eloquence of Grattan and Plunkett denounced the suicidal 
measure. Union! Union! The word hath a pleasant 
sound. But what is Union? The absorption of one na-* 
tion by another, as of Poland by Bussia ? T^t is no fair 
compact, but conquest and slavery. But they spoke in 
vain," for they spoke, not to generous Irish hearts^ but to 
hireling Voters, daz2sled with titles^ and glittering gold. 
The fatal measure was carried, and &om that laoment 
Ireland was but a province of England — ^nob a coequal 
branch of a great empire — ^but a conquered province, to be 
ruled on such terms as Victors give to the vanquished. * 

There is one consolation in ibis act^ A parliament 
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capable of such unbluslimg bribery, was no longer fit to be 
intrusted with power. It completed its shame by voting 
its own destruction. As Ourrran said, ",The wages of 
their sin was death." - 

. As if this were not shame enough, the members of that 
Parliament afterward pleaded the extreme corruption of 
their body, as a justification for selling its independence to 
England. A nobleman, who had voted for the Unioji, 
was standing one day in iBront of the Old Parliament 
House. Looking up, he tried to be jocular, and said, 
" Curran, what do they mean to do with that useless build- 
ing? for my part I hate even the sight of it." With Cur- 
ran the matter was too sore for a jest. He therefore re- 
plied coldly, not concealing his contem.pt, "I do not won- 
der at it, my lord, I never yet heard of a murderer who 
was not afi^aid of a ghost."* 



t( 



It was. on the first day of January, 1801, at the hour 
of noon, tha^i the imperial united standard mounted on the 
Bedford toweir in Dublin Castle, and the guns of the royal 
salute battery in Phenix Park, annouJaced to weeping, 
bleeding,. prostra.te Ireland, that her independence was no 
more, and that her guiltrstained Parliament had done it- 
self to death. It was proclaimed abroad that.reb^on was 
crushed, 'that those designing men who had led the people 
astray were aU brought to justice or .to submission, and 
now with the opening century was to arise a Aew and 
happier era." 

This bright hope was soon disappointed. Power gii^Bed 

* Ilimi^ Eeooltoctkii% p^ 196. 
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by treachery is seldom used for the good of the goremed. 
Ko sooner was the tmion eonsmnmated, than the promises 
made to the Catholics were shamelessly violated. The 
nation found itself betrayed; and since it had let the power 
slip out of its own hands, the prospect of Catholic emanci- 
pation, or of a reform of the abuses of government, was 
more distant than ever. It was not until after a battle of 
thirty years, that the Catholics reconquered their rights; 

The nation found too, instead of the prosperity which 
had been assured them as the result of union, that it was 
more likely to destroy the little prosperity which re- 
mained* Curran had predicted that the Union would be 
the emigration of every man of consequence from Ire- 
land. And so it proved. Immediately the flood of 
aristocracy began to set toward England ; and feshion and 
wealth followed it The palaces of Sackville-street were 
deserted. Noblemen's houses were converted into hotels. 
Their equipages no more rolled along the avenues of 
Phoenix Park. The society of Dublin lost its gayety and 
splendor. The brilliant shops which denoted a prosperous 
capital, grew dim and old. The Parliament House was 
turned into a Bank, a sign that the voice.of patriotisi?i and - 
eloquence was to be heard ho more within those halls. 
The- rich estates of the country began to wear a neglected 
look, a sign that the great landed proprietors were absent, 
and draining off their revenues to 'enrich other lands, while 
poor Ireland was left to grow poorer and poorer. - 

But the most melancholy effect was jipon the spirits of 
the people. The Irish Parliament, corrupt as it was, had 
at least preserved the show of independence, and kept 
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alive a national pride. In aU their poverty, the Irish have 
ever cherished a remarkable attachment to their country.' 
Degraded and imhappy as Ireland was, she was still their 
mother, and they loved her the more for her misfortunes. 
But now a T^low was aimed at the national existence, and 
the effect upon an already stricken people can be imagined. 
For years the Irish orators, even when transferred to the 
more imposing English Legislature, could not allude to the 
sacrifice of their country's independence, without bitter^ 
ness. "The Parliament of Ireland 1" exclaimed Grattan 
in the English House of Commons, "of that assembly I 
have a parental recollection. I sat by her cradle; I fol- 
lowed her hearse.* In fourteen years she acquired for 
Ireland what you did not acquire for England in a century 
— ^freedom of trade, independency of the legislature, in- 
. dependency of the judges, restoration of the final judiica- 
ture, repeal of a perpetual, mutiny bill, habeas corpus act 
— a, great work." 

But /perhaps no man was. so crushed by this act as 
Curran. It may be truly said that the Union killed him. 
It broke his heart.. He regarded it as "the extinction of 

the. Irish name." He. was accustomed to speak of the Eev- 

• ♦ " ' • ■ ." . 

* " Griittan had one excellenee of the yery highest order, in which hid 
maj be truly said to haye left 'all the orators of modeili times behind^— the 
seyere abstinence which rests tetisfied with striking the deeisiye blow in a 
word or two, not weakening its effects by repetition and expansion. Dante 
himself, never jconjured up a striking, a pathetic, and i^n appropriate image 
in fewer y^ords than Mr. Grattan employed to describe his relation toward 
Irish independence, when alluding to its rise in 1781?,. and its fall twenty 
years later he said, "1 sat by its cradle— 'I followed its hearse.**— Lord 
Brougham's Sketd^ of the Statesmen of the time of George lH 
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olution of 1782 as a resurrection from the dead, and of 
the Union as a re-entombment of his ooxmtrv. Sometiines 
his spirit sinks into irrepressible melancholy. Still there 
is dignity in his sorrow. He seems to be standing as a 
mourner at his country's tomb, celebrating in solemn stiuins 
her gloiy and her &1L Like one of the ancient bards of 
Ireland, he contemplates with sad but composed spirit the 
mighty, but inevitable ruin. *^ He represents the great prin- 
ciples of freedom as outraged and depresKd, and deplores 
their fell ; but we are perpetually reminded that they de- 
served a nobler destiny, and are made to feel the same 
sentiment of exalted melancholy with which we would 
bend over the grave of the illustrioufl dead.'' At other 
times he gives way to passionate bitterness. He can not 
think without anger of the miserable men by whom his 
country has been betrayed. He compares Ireland, to "a 
bastinadoed elephant kneeling to receive his paltry rider." 

One who. knew Curran intimately, says, "IVom th6 time 
that the knell of his country's independence was tolled, his 
spirit sunk— Has Cicero, when the Senate and the Forum 
were no long«: open to his free Exertions, drooped his 
wing, grew sad and fretful, even with his friends, so was it 
with Curran, *a mountain of lead was on his- heart,' his 
genius faded, and like the green, bough, when severed from 
the parent stem, his verdure withered, his spirit .bloomed 
no more." 

A few days before his death, Cmxan dined with a friend 
in London. After dinner he conversed for a while with 
his usu^d animation, but some one alluding to Irish politicS| 
he immediately hung down his head, and burst into tears. 
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The oppression of tihia great calamity, acting upon liis 
sensitive nature, saddejieij all his latter days. Once nn- 
bosoming his sorrow to a companion of hiff walks, he said, 
" Depend upon it, mf dear friend', it is a serious misfortune 
in life to have a niind more sensitive or more cuiltivated 
than coinmon-^it naturally elevates, its possessor into.ik 
legion which he" must be doomed to find nearly unin- 
hahitedJ'^ " It was a deplorable thing," says Phillips, "to 
see him ilx tte decBne of life, when visited bv this consti- 
tutional mdancholy, I have not unfrequently accom- 
panied him in his walks upon such occasions, almost at the 
hour of midnight. He had gardens attached to the Priory, . 
of which he was paifticularly fond, and into th-ese gardens, 
when so affected, no matter at what hour, he'uSed to ram- 
ble. It was then iilmost* impossible to divert his mind 
from themes of 'Sadness. The gloom of his 6wn tKoiightil/ 
discolored every thing, and frorii calamity to calamity he 
would wander on, seeing in the future nothing for hope, 
and in the past nothing but disappoiQtment. .♦You *couUt 
not recognize in him the same^ereaturey who but an ho,ur • 
before had * set the table in a roar,' his gibes, his merri- ^ 
ment, his flashes of wit, were all extinguished. He had a 
favorite little daughter, who vas a sort of musical prodigy. 
She had died at the age of twelve, and he had her buried 
in the midst of a small grove, just adjoining this garden, 

A little rustic memorial was raided over her, and often 

< 

bave I seen him, the tears 'chasiag each other' down his 
cheeks, point to his daughter's monument, and 'wish to 
be with her, and at rest.' "* 

* Becollectioiu^ of Onrraii aod some of hk Cotemporaries^ p. 289. 
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With the consummation of the Union, the struggle for 
Irish independence may he said to have terminated. The 
only attempt against the government since was the insur- 
xection of Sdbert Emmet in 1803. This was from the out- 
set desperate." It did not extend beyond Dublin, and was 
instantly crushed^ and derived importance chiefly from the 
talents and melancholy fete of its yoimg leader. 

During the terrible scenes of '98,' Eobert Emmet was 
too young to have any part in public affiirs. He was at 
that time a student in the University of Dublin. Here he 

» 

was not unobservant of the xsondition of his country, and 
already he began to give proofe of a patriotic ardor and 
eloquence which afforded the brightest promise of future 
fame. Says Moore, who was at this^ time his College coift- 
.panion, . " Were I :to number the men, among all I have 
ever known, who appeared to ine to combine, in the great- 
est degree, pure moral worth with intellectual . power, I 
should, among the highest of the few, place . Bobert 
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Emmet. Wliolly free from the follies and frailties of 
youthj^—thougli how capable lie was of the most devoted 
passion events .afterward proved — ^the pursuit of science, 
in which he eminently distinguished himself, seemed, at 
this time, the only object that at all divided his thoughts 
with that enthusiasm for Irish freedom, which in him was 
an hereditary as well as uational feeling,- — himself being 
the second martyr his father had given to the cause. 

"Simple in all his habits, and with a repose erf look and 
manner indicating but Httle movement within, it was only 
when the spring was touched tiiat set his feelings, and 
— ^through them — ^his intellect in motion, that he at all 
rose above the level of ordinary men. Gn no okjcasion 
was this more peculiarly shown than in those displays of 
oratory with which, both in the Debating and the Histori- 
calSociety, he so often enchained the attention and sym- 
pathy of his young audience. No two individuals indeed 
could 1oe nitich more unlike to eacH other than wfis the 
same youth to himself before rising to speak and after; — 
the brow that had appeared inanimate and almost droop- 
ing, at once elevating itself in all the consciousness of 
power, and the- whole countenance, and figure of the 
speaker assuming a change as of one Buddenly inspired.;"* 

During the brief interval of peace between th^^ treaty 
of Amiens and the recommencement pf war, travelers 
from England swarmed tb the Cofitinent. ' Among thp^ 
was Eobert Emmet, at this time but twenly-two years old,- 
and of buoyant and enthusiastic spirits. Afl;er a few 
months in iFrance he returned to Ireland, ftill of thp pro- 

* Moore's life nf Fita^endd, toL L p. 21% 
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ject of Eevolution. It is commonly said in the histories 
of this plot, that he had no thought of it xmtil after his re* 
turn. But I am assured by one who met him often in 
Paris, that his friends suspected then that he waiJ medita- 
ting an attempt against the government.* Thomas Addis 
Emmet had just been released from Eort George, and gone 
to the Continent, and on Eobert's way home through 
Belgium, the brothers met at Brussels. There is no evi- 
dence that Thomas was at this time aware of Robert's 
design. Had he be6n, he woijld probably have dissuaded 
him from it as a rash attempt. Besides, his tenderness for 
his younger brother wotild have made him hold him back 
from dangers to which he had not hesitated to expose him- 
self But once inore in Dublin, the indignation against 
oppression carried away the young patriot. The con- 
spiracy now took shape. A plan was formed to attack 
arid carry the Castle of Dublin, and to organize immedi- 
ately a Provisional Government. K the .capital were once 
mastered, it was confidently expected that the insurrection 
in a week would become general throughout the idand. 
A proclamation to the Irish people was p»repared^ com- 
mencing,. "A band of patriots, mindful of their oath, and 
faithM to their engagement as -United Irishmeu, have de- 
termined to give freedom to their country, and a period to 
the long career of English oppresdon." In this they de- 
clared their object to be "to establish a free and indepen* 

* Go his trial he disclaimed being the originator of it He said, ** I did 
not create the conspvacy. I found it when I arrived here ;* I was solicited 
to job it ; I took time to consider of it, and I was told expressly that It was 
no matter whether I did join it or no^ it woold go 00.** 
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dent republic in IrelanA" They had collected seven or 
eight thousand pikes, with other arms and ammunition. 
The attack was to take place at night, the signal to be 
given by the firing of a rocket ^ 

Accordingly the insurrection broke out on the night 
of the 23d. of July— just five years and two months firom 
that fetal night on which the Eebellion of 1798 had burst 
forth. 'But the organization was not sufficiently extended 
to give it the least chance of success. The garrison of 
Dublin was instantly under arms, and the whole insur- 
rection was quelled before morning. 

It seems impossible to justifjp so rash an attempt. It 
can only be said that it was one of those cases in which 
brave men take counsel, not fi-om their hopes, but fipm 
their despair. . 

For several weeks after,. Bmyiet reraained concealed 
near DubUn. He might have made his escape -jfrom. the 
country. But a new motive n6w appeared, which riveted 
him to this spot. He had formed the most ardent attachment 
to the youngest daughter of Gurran, It had been his am- 
bition, in the desperate enterprise he undertook, at once to 
free his coiintjy, and to gain fctr himself aname which she 
might not blush to own before the world. Now he felt 
that he had periled not only his own existence, but her 
happiuess. He longed to see her once more, to explain to 
her all, and to'obtain, if not her approbation, at least her 
forgiveness. This romantic* wish cost him his life. The 
police were on the. search; his place of retreat was dis- 
covered; he was arrested, and brought to trial for his life. 

Then, when all ixope of escape was * gone^ and he wius^ 
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compelled to £ace a terrible . £ite — ^the sublimitr of his 
character appeared* The trial excited nniYersal interesk 
in Dublin. But the goTemment, perhaps fearing a tu- 
mult, excluded the public, and filled the court-room with 
soldiers.* After an anxious session of twelre hours^ the 
trial closed. Enmiet remained silent, as a mere spectator 
of the scene, until asked by the court what he had to 
aaj why the sentence of death should not be pronounced 
upon him. 

Then Emmet stood up. The eyes of the audience 
were turned upon him. His spirit rose with the excite* 
ment of the hour. His form swelled to its full height, his 
arm was raised, his eye flashed, and his voice rang clear 
through the halL 

"My Lords," he began, "what have I to say why 
sentence of death should not be pronounced on me, accord- 
ing to law? I have nothing to say that can alter your 
predetermination, nor that it will become me to say with 
any view to the mitigation of that sentence which you are 
here to pronounce. But I have that to say, which- interests 
me more than life." — ^He proceeds to vindicate the motives 
which led him to seek the separation of his country trom 
England. In the most burning words he describes the 
wrongs of Ireland. He is repeatedly interrupted — and at 
length closes his appeal — ^not ta the. judge, but to his 
countrymen and to posterity : — 

" My Lords, you are impartient for the sacrifice — ^the 

* "Nothing could exceed the public anxiety to hear the trial; howoTer 
{he audience was exdusiyely military — there Was not a person in oolorad 
dothes in the court house.** — PhiUipfl* Beoollecti(»B, p. 204. 
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Blood wHcli you seek is. not congealed by the artificial 
terrors wliich surround your victim! It circulates warmly 
and imruffled through "the channels which God created for 
noble purposes. — -Be yet patient. I have but a few words 
more to say — I am going to my cold and silent grave ; 
my lamp of life is nearly extinguished; my race is run; 
the grave opens to receive me, and I sink into its bosom I 
I have but one request to ask at my departure from this 
world — ^it is the charity of its sUence ! Let no man write 
my epitaph: for as no man who knows my motives dare now 
vindicate them, Ifet not prejudice or ignorance asperse them. 
Let them and me repose in obscurity and peace, and my 
tomb, remain uninscribed, until other times and other men 
can do justice to my character. When my country takes 
her place among the nations of the earth, then, and not 
till then, let i^j epitaph be written. — ^I have donfe." He 
was sentenced to be executed within forty-eight hours. 

The trial over,' the sentence pronounced, he was re- 
conducted to prison, heavily ironed, and left to his re- 
flections. . ' ^ ' •- 

There was no miore hope; His earthly, existence was 
closed. He must go down to the dead. He must sleep 
with the thousands who before him- had perished for hid 
country. The tomb opened its iron portal — and he gazed 
in moumfiil silence ! Sad hour ! The enterprise begun in 
high hope end^ in bitter, bitter tears. 

But he must not yield to grief. He had yet an object 
that weighed upon his heart, and he hastened to avail him; 
self of the few hours that remained to him of existence* 
Even in his last moments his most painful refleetiotis were 
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not excited by his own fete, but by thouglits of one who 
should survive him. To her jEather he wrote from prison, 
making all the reparation in his power. His last letter was 
to her brother. It ran thus: — 

"My dearest Eichard, 

" I find I have but a few hours to live, but if it was the 
last moment, and that the power of utterance was leaving 
me, I would thank you from the bottom of my heart for 
your generous expressions of affection and fc«cgiveness to 
me. If there was _any one in the world in whose breast 
my death might be supposed not to stifle every, spark of 
resentment, it ijMght be you — I have deeply injured you — 
I have injured the happiness of a sister that you love, and 
who was formed to give happiness to every one about her, 
instead of having her. own mind a prey to affliction. Oh I 
Eichard, I have no excuse to offer, but that I meant the 
reverse ; I intended ^s much happiness for Sarah as the' 
most ardent love could have given her. - 1 never did teE 
you how much I idolized her : it was not with 'a wild or 
unfounded passion, but it was an attachment increasing 
every hour, from an admiration of the purity of her mind, 
and respect for her talents. I did dwell in secret upon the 
prospect of our union. I did hope that success, while it 
aflforded the opportunity of our union, might be the mean3 
of confirming an attachment, which misfortune had called 
forth. I did not look to honors for myself— ;^||aiae I 
would have asked from the lips of, no man ; but I -.-^ould 
have wished to read in the glow of Sarah's countenance 
<hat her husband was respected. My love, Sarah 1 it was 
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not thus that I thought to have requited your affection. I 
did hope to be a prop round which your afifections might 
have clung, and whicih would nevei* have broken ; but a 
rude blast has snapped it,-and they have fallen over a grave* 

"This is no time for affliction. I have had public 
motives to sustain my mind, and I have not suffered it to 
sink; but there have been moments in my_ imprisonment 
when my mind was so sunk by grief on her accoimt that 
death would have been a refuge, 

" Grod bless you, my dearest Eichard. I am.obliged to 
leave off immediately. Eobebt Emmet." 

This letter was written with a firm hand. Thus he 
took leave of his friends, with a heart distressed for others, 
but undismayed for himself. Now he was to take leave, 
of life. 

'^ A darker departure is near, 
The death-dnmiis muffled, and sable the bier.*' 

It was twelve o'clock. Scarcely had he finished these 
sad farewells whei^ the officers entered his cell to lead him 
away. He was ready. The turnkey stood by the door, 
and as he saw his young prisoner pass out attended by the 
sheriff and executioner, this xnan, whose trade makes the 
heart h^ird as prison walls, wept. Emmet's arms were 
pinioned) so that, he could not extend his hand« But he 
sto^pipeif. .and leaning- forward, kissed his cheek, and the 
man fell at his feet insensible, and did not recover his coqj< 
sciousness iintii aU was over.^ . 

* phillipaf KecnllaelioiiB of Oarraa- .-.% 
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A little more than three years ago I stood on the spot 
where that young, fidthful spirit ceased to live. It is in 
Thomas-street, in front of St Catherine's Church. To. me 
it was sacred groimd; Many times I. walked around the 
place, and as I moved slowly down- the street, I turned 
often to look back. His spirit seemed to whisper in that 
air. 

Even this brief attempt was followed by a long series 
of executions. Eussell, the intimate friend of Tone and 
Sampson, had been the confederate ci Enunet in this pro- 
jected Eevolution. Both perished. The Mexicans dbosa 
for their sacrifices the youths most remarkable for beauty 
and loveliness. So in these terrible days of blood, the 
fidrest sons of Ireland seemed to be selected as dfferings on 
the altar of their country. ' With the death of Emmet and 
Eussell, the last spark of resistance was extinguished. • But 
it was something for Ireland to show that the spirit of 
liberty still throbbed in the breasts of her crushed people, 

***TiB thas that Freedom now so seldom wakes» 
The only throb she gives, 
Is when some heart indignant brealcs, 
To show that still she lives." 

When that brave but gentle heart was laid in the 
grave, there were many who wept for him. But there 
was one who never recovered from the blow. When he 
first declared his love to her, he received no encourage- 
ment. She answered that she had no attachment to any 
one, nor did she seem likely to have ajiy that could make 
her willing to leave her father. It was. not until danger 
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began to darken around him, and fearing to cause her un- 
happiness, he went to renounce any claim he might have 
even to her friendship, that he perceived by the manner in 
which she wa3 affected that his love was returned, and that 
it was too late to retreat.* Probably it was not until the 
heart, whose last throb was for her, had ceased to beat, that 
she found how deeply her feelings were interested. Then 
appeared the constancy of woman's affection. Then she 
found that for her the light of existence ; was gone. 
Thenceforth the earth had no reality. She walked as in a 
sad, melancholy dream. Through scenes of brilliant 
gayety she wandered like a shadow. No more charms 
she found in dance or music, nor in the voice of man nor 

'Wpman. She grew wan and pale, th^ spirit becoming 
gradually disembodied, till she sunk gently to rest 

It is on this, tale of blighting, consuming grie^ that is 

, founded Irving's most touching 6tory of the Broken £[eart. 
To one so tnie Moore refers in the lines : — 

** make her a grave where the sunbeams rest, 

When they promise a glorious morrow, 
They'll JBhitke o*er her sleep like a smile from the West, . . 
Fr(»n her own loved island of bchtow.*' 

* See hitf last letter to her father. life of Curran^ p. 804. 
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How. gratefiil is the air of Kberty to one who has long 
been a c$iptive. The spirits of the exiles revived as they 
felt the free waves bounding beneath them. And yet their 
departure from Scotland was not unattended with sadness. 
While they were prisoners, there remained a hope of res- 
toration to their country. But now they were hopelessly 
banished, . ^ 

When they touched the Continent they felt for the first 
time that they were Exiles. Liberty lost half its charms 
as it was to be enjoyed away jfrom their own country. 
"Perhaps exile," says Curran, "is the bitterest ingre- 
dient of captivity. The Jew felt it . when he wept ' by 
the waters of Babylon. If advenrity ever becomes a 
teacher, surely her school ought to be found in exile.'* 
Nothing can ^exceed the aflEection of the Irish for their 
native country. It is like that which Bums so often ex- 
pressesfor "poor auld Scotland.'^ Their hearts pine, away 
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from their native hiUs. No splendor of foreign cities can 
compensate for long separation from the green island of 
their birth. It was from meeting an Irish exile at Haox- 
burg that Campbell wrote his touching poem: — 

# 

** liiere came to the beach a pooc exile of Erin."* 

The prisoners from Fort George landed. in Holland. 
There, they separated. "The world was all befoi»thenu" 
Some went to Hamburg; others to France.. McNeven 
went to Switzerland, and spent the summer and autumn in 
traveling through its mountains on foot. He afterward 
published a volume describing his tour. He seized this 
opportunity also to visit his relatives in Germany.. Emmet 
spent some months in HoUand, at Amsterdam and Eotter- 
dam. He passed the winter at Brussels. . The next year 
McNeven and Emmet met in Paris. Here among other 
exiled countrymen, they found Sampson with his family, 
and the widow and children of Tone. 

. For a time it was the hope of the Irish Eeftigees in 
Paris, that the French government, on the rupture of the 
treaty of Amiens, would undertake another expedition to 
IreUnd, in which Enjmiet and McNeve^n were eager to en- 
gage. In this they were disappointed. Napoleon, am- 
bitious to raide himself to thd throne, was no longer the 
young and ardent soldier of Hberty. Eepublican France 
was relapsing into despotism, and the exiles felt tiiat they 
must seek for freedom in another hemisphere. 

* « Anthonj McOann, ' the Exile of Erm/ was e:dled preybtn io 1*798 ; 
ke wa$ a haDdsome mao, inth a.dejectod cart of ooimteBiBioe-; he lived al 
JiltoDa.*' — McNev^n. 
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Domestic grief also tnmed awar the heart of Emmet 
from Irelani In the summer of 18C»3 had taken place the 
insurrection of his brother Bobert, with its tragical termi- 
nation. His parents, bn)ken with their misfortones, had 
sunk into the grave. His mother was mercifully taken 
away two or three days before the execution of her young- 
est son« His idolized sister too was no more. In such 
circumstances he could not think of returning to Ireland, 
even were he permitted. Every link which bound him to 
the land of his birth was broken! It was associated with 
scenes of bitterness, with prisons and scaffolds, and £unily 
desolation, with the destruction of kindred, and the ex- 
tinction of his name. "Fortunately," says Madden, "in 
turning his £ace toward the transatlantic Antium, he oould 
say, * There is a world elsewhere.' " 

There was no longer any barrier to the Irish patnots 
becoming citizens of this country. The cruel policy of 
excluding foreigners for their political opinions, was jepur 
diated by Jefferson. "Shall we," he exclaimed, "whose 
forefethers received hospitality from the savage of the 
wilderness, deny it to our brethren in distress ? Shall 
there be nowhere an asylum on the earth for persecuted 
humanity ?" 

Precluded by distance, and by her uniform policy, from 
Engaging in the struggles of Jiberty abroad, pur country 
delights at least to frtmish a lefrige for the brave and. the 
unfortunate. "We in America owe our best blood to the 
oppressions of the old wwld. The Puritans in New 
England, the Quakers in Pennffylvania, the Huguenots afc 
the South, and the eminent Irish exiles at New York; ai^ 
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the gifts of foreign despotiflDafw And within the last year 
some of the most eminent men of Hungary havelDecome 
xjitizens Of this "Sevt Free World. 

To America then the exiles turned. — ^ * * The 
anchor is up; the! sail is set ; the wind blows fSsdr. At last 
the shores of Europe fade from sight. . 

The femily of Tone remained in France until the resto- 
ration of the Bourbons in 1815. 

After the death of Tone, Kis widow fixed her residence 
in Paris to attend to the educa-tion of her children. She 
remembered the dying ^charge of her husband, "You are 
now their only parent," and Ae deVoted hersdf to them 
as one who was executing a saored trust. The fete of Tone 
excited universal interest in Paris. Lucien Bonaparte wad 
deeply affected by the story, and upon his speech in the 
Council of Five Hundred, Mrs. Tone-wias taken under the 
protection of the French government, and her children 
^opted by the nation. Two of them died in early years. 
Her only surviving ^on Talleyrand had proposed to adopt 
upon the death of Tone. But his ihother preferred to have 
lim under her own eye. She placed him in the Univer- 
sity of Paris, and removed to the Latin Quarter, that she 
might be always near him. Here he pixrsued his studies 
eleven years. He then entered as a cadet in the School 
of Cavalry at St. Germain, xmder the special patronage of 
the Emperor. In 1818 he entered the army as Sub-Lieu* 
tenant of <3hafisetirs. He led a detaohmei^t into Germany 
to join the Grand. Army, with which, after the retreat 
from Buasia, Napoleon tried to beat back the allied armies 
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from France. It was the most stupendous campaign of the 
Great Captain. All Europe was pressing upon him. Our 
young soldier was thrown into the midst of this scene of 
war, incessantly on the march or in battle — at one time 
away in Silesia, then riding in the squadrons that are 
"pouring in hot haste" across the bridge of Dresden, while 
the battle is raging on the surrounding heights, and next 
fighting among the mountains of Bohemia, with "the 
enemy's bivouacs at night forming a complete circle of fire 
all around the horizon." We see him, now fighting hand 
to hand with Cossacks, and now charging under the. furious 
Murat — ^then, when the bloody day is done, and the last 
voUey has echoed among the hills, sitting around the camp- 
fires, listening by the ruddy light to the wild and stirring 
tales of war. Just before he set off for the army his 
mother had bought him a little Arabian horse, swifb aud 
ftdl of fire, yet so gentile that it would eat bread out. of her 
hand. Thiia gallant little steed proved the best horse in 
the brigade, and three times, saved his master's life, at la^ 
by the sacrifice of his own. Young Tone had already 
been wounded by a grape-shot at Goldberg, and receivec. 
three saber thrusts at Muhlberg. In the latter .action he waa 
surrounded by Cossaclcs. " The speed and ferocity of my 
Solyman," he said, "saved jne; he flung and kicked about,^ 
and how I climg to him I know not, but he carried me off 
like a flash of lightning." At Leipsic he was pierced with 
six lance wounds, and owed his life to his horse being 
kUled under him, and falling upon his rider« He was l&Si 
upon the groimd for dead. . . 

When he awoke, the French and Austrian cavalry were 
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gone. The hurricane of battle had swept by. He was 
lying on the cold ground, in the midst of the tmburied 
slain. By degrees the blood flowed through his stiffened 
limbs, and he was able to crawl back to the camp. 

. ;He was feint with loss of blood. "Two days he lay 
in a kind of stupor, stretched on the straw of the bivouacs, 
in the rear of the army, in the midst of the cannonade 
which thundered aU around. Every now and then he 
would raise himself to inquire of the passing events." On 
the fourth day he was able to stir. Scarcely had the day 
broken, when -bombs burst over the city and crashed 
through the houses. Napoleon had ordered a retreat, and 
the allies were endeavoring to carry the city by storm. 
The Imperial Guard held the rampart, while the rest of the 
army defiled out of the gates. The young wounded officer 
rushed forth into the street, and, carried^ forward in the 
current, crossed the bridge over the Elster a little before it 
wasblownup: 

The seat of war now apjproached the frontiers of 
France. Lieut. Tone was Onfe of the garrison left to hold 
the strong fo!rtress of Erfttrt, which was bravely defended, 
against the allies for seven months, and surrendered only 
whenJNapoleon had abdicated, and Louis XVIII. was on 
the throne of France. Then Tone was sent to Paris to 
signify its submissioi^; The garrison felt not a little pride 
in being the last that yielded. Tone had risen to the 
rank of captain, and received the Cross of the Legion of 
Honor. 

He remained in the army, and on* the return of Napo- 
leon from Elba, ^ain took the field in support of his old 
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commander. His military career was doaed b j the battle 
of Waterloo. 

In Tone's last letter to ]na wife there was a postscript : 
— " I think you have a friend in Wilson who will not 
desert you." This was a Scotch gentleman of the purest 
and noblest character. Since the death of Tone he had 
proved a friend indeed. He had purchased a large sum in 
the French frmds, and lefk it in the hands of a banker in 
Paris for her to draw upon whenever she had need. And 
now that the fell of Napoleon had deprived her of her pro- 
tector, he came over to France, and offered her his hand 
and fortuna The case was a difficidt one. He was her 
best friend on earth. But, like the intended bride of 
Bobert Emmet, she had once loved another, and 

"Qer heart in the graye <^ her hero was lying." 

But he had her ^esteem, and now sought her hand that he 
might have a right to be her companion and protector. 
She yielded, and they were privately married in the 
chapel of the British Embassy. They left shortly after 
for America, and settled in Washington. 
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"When Emmet landed at "New York, he was about 
forty years of age. He had lost six years of the prime of 
manhood in imprisonments and in exile. His fortune was 
reduced, and he had a large femily to support. At first he 
was in doubt whether to comjnence the practice of law or 
medicine. He had long been broken off from his legal 
studies, and he was equally qualified to enter either pro- 
fession. When he had decided upon the bar, he proposed 
to remove to Ohio, thinking that a new country would be 
better for his diUdren. 

As it happened, a man pf Irish descent was then gov- 
ernor of the State of New York. It was the venerable 
Geprge Clinton, who the next year became vice-president 
of the United States. De Witt Clinton had just resigned 
a seat in the Senate, and was then mayor of the city. 
Both these gentlemen sent for Mr. Emmet and told him to 
remain in New York. His great talents must command 
patronage. General Hamilton, who had been at the head 
of the bar, .had been killed in a duel by Aaron Burr, and 
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e was a great opening which Mr. Emmet could occupy. 
As to the western countiy, it was at that time a wilder- 
neas, and no place for b great lawyer. Mr. Emmet leplied 
that he woold gladly remain in New York, bat that he 
could not practice withoat three years' study. George and 
Ue Witt ChntoQ therefore made application to the judges 
of the Supreme Court to dig>en3e with the usual require- 
ment, and obtained their aeeent^-a departure from the 
ordinary rules of the court, winch was only jt»ti£ed bj 
the knowledge of his great le^ attainments, and of his 
distinction at the bar of another country. 

Mr. Emmet now began hia brilliant pirofeasioQal career. 
The impression which he produced waa immediate and de- 
cided. His first cause waa A defense of several fngitive 
slaves. lie entered into it with the ardor of hia Irish na- 
ture, and pleaded for the helpless with great eloquence 
and pathos. -The audience were electrified. His friends 
said that his fortune was made, and so it proved. 

From that time he rose rapidly. Business flowed in 
upon him, and he soon found himself in the possession of 
a lucrative practice and of extensive fame, and was em- 
ployed in the most -important causes in the country. 

Mr. Emmet had every qualification for a great lawyer. 
His mind was quick. He saw the points of a case at a 
glance. And once entered upon it, his temperament led 
him to investigate it to the bottom. The same ardor and 
perseverance, which He had shown in studying mathemat- 
ics, when a prisoner at Fort Ge<H'ge,.he qow showed in 
investigating the facts of a case. He was a hard student 
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to the close of life. Often, aft«r returning from a day of 
exhansting labor ia the courts, he would retire to his room, 
and contiaue the iiiTeStigation of a cause until after mid- 
niglit. Hence he came into court thoroughly prepared, 
and was not to be taken off hia guard. When necessary, 
he could' make nice diatinctions with the subtilty of a 
metaphysician. Yet the general character of his mind was 
comprehensive. He could enlarge or ctmtract the lens of 
his mind so aa to make it either a Oiicroecope or a teles- 
cope. ' 1.- ■ 

He waif, perfectly familiar with the detail of statutes, 
yet he preferred to rest hia cause on the broad principles 
of the common law. Clear in the statement of a case, 
lucid in the anangement of facta, it was in bringing for- 
ward the principles of justice which lie at the foundation 
of all law, that his power chiefly lay. His leclinga became 
excited, and- his countenance betrayed hia emotions. At 
such momenta he used much action, often gesturing with 
great violence. It was then, in giving utterance to his in- 
dignation against wrong, arid in his plea for right between 
man and man, that he awed the assembly and made tiieir 
blood run cold. 

In common with the Irish orators he possessed a rich 
and exuberant imagination. But this faculty was per- 
fectly imder control. He knew when to use it — to enliven 
the dull details of law, or to revive the attention of the 
jury. But it was never suffered to overload or obscure 
the subject. As was said of Erskine, that "while he 
dazzled, charmed and astonished aU who heard him in 
"Westminster Hall, the hard head and watchfid skill of tho 
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lawyer were always perceptible/' so Emmet, in the wide 
sweep of his imagination, and tlie rush of his emotions, 
never suffered the point of the verdict to escape him. 

The speeches of Mr. Emmet abounded in illustrations, 
which were generally veiy happy. His life had been 
spent in the old world. He was femiliar with its history. 
He had acted history. Eeferences to the actors of his own 
or other times, were often introduced pertinently and with 
very striking effect. Especially in allusions to his country 
his voice swelled with indignation at her wrongs, and sub- 
,sided into pathos, as he pictured her wretchedness, which 
moved all who heard him. 

The courage of Emmet, which had borne him through 
a stormy period of Eevolution, was conspicuous at the bar. 
He had an undaunted spirit. He was never cowed by an 
overbearing opponent. He indulged in no personalities, 
manifesting the utmost courtesy in ■ debate. But if 
attacked, as was sometimes the case, his retort was always 
ready. Perhaps his most extraordinary power wa^ that 
of instant and overwhelming reply. Attack aroused him. 
On such occasions his eye flashed fire, and pointing with 
his quivering finger to his assailant, he j)oured forth a 
vehemence of invective which taught his pre^miptuous 
adversary not to repeat the offense. Mr. Duer mentions 
as the great peculiarity of his eloquence, " that imperiaiarial 
tone which his superior genius enabled hinn .without affec* 
tation to assume." 

In other ways, the character of Emmet was apparent 
in his speeches. He had the keenest sensibility for others 
who had suffered injustice. Hence he was led to take side 
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.ardently with one who was wronged, This warmth of 
feeling sometimes betrayed him into error, as he was easily 
persuaded into a conyiction of the justice of his cause. 

The following iiapressions of Mr. Enunet are jfrom the 
highest authoyity-^that of the late Judge Stoiy : — 

• " It was in the winter of 1815 Ihat I became acquainted 
with Mr. Emmet He was then for the first time in attend- 
ance upon the Supreme Court at Washington, being 6n- 
gaged in some important prize causes then pending in the 
.court. Although at that period he could have been little 
turned of fifty yeaiB of age, the deep lines of Cftre . were 
marked upon his &ce, the sad rememlH*ance%.a9 I should 
conjecture, of past sufferings, and of thi^ anxieties which 
wear themselves into the hefpi;. There was an air of sub- 
dued thoughtfulness about him, that read to me the lessons 
of other interests than thoae which belonged to mere pro- 
fessional life. He was cheerful, but rarely if ever gay ; 
£:ank and courteous, but -he soon relapsed into gravity 
^when^not excited by the conversation of others. 

*,' Such, I remember, were my early impressions ; and his 
high professional character, as well as some passs^es in his 
life, gave me ^ strong interest in all that concerned him. 
There were too some accidental circumstances connected 
mth hk argumente. <m that occaaon, wHch left a vivid 
r^oUection upon sfll who had the pleasure of hearing him. 
It was at this time that Mr. Pinckney, of Baltimore, one 
of the proudest names in the annals of the. American bar, 
was iu the meridian o£ his glory. — ^Mr. Emmet was a new 
and untried opponeut, and brought with him the ample 
.honors won at one of the most distinguished bars in the 
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UnioiL In the onlv causes in which Mr. Emmet was en- 
gaged, Mr. Pinckney was retained on the other side ; and 
each of these canses was foil of important matter, bearing 
Tipon the public policy and prize law of the country. 
Curiosity was awakened ; their mutual friends waited for 
the struggle with impatient eagerness; and a gien^rous 
rivalry, roused by the public expectations, imparted itself 
to their own bosoms. A large and truly intelligent audi- 
ence was present at the argument of the first cause. It 
was not one which gave much scope to Mr. Emmet's pecu- 
liar powers. The topic was one with which he was not 
very &miliar; He was new to the scene, and somewhat 
embarrassed by its novelty. His argument was clear and 
forcible, but he. was conscious that it was not one of his 
happiest efforts. On the other hand, Jiis rival was^ per- 
fectly familiar with the whole range of priize law ; he wias 
at home, both in the topic and in the scene. He won an 
easy victory, and pressed his advantages with vast *dex- ' 
terity, and as Mr. Emmet thought, with somewhat of the 
display of triumph. The -case of the Nereide, so well- 
known in our prize history, waff soon after called on for 
trial. In this second effort Mr. Emmet was fer more suc- 
cessful. His speech was greatly admired for its force and 
fervor, its variety of research, and its touching eloquence. 
It placed him at once, by universal consent, in the first 
rank of American advocates. I do not mean to intimate 
that it placed him before Mr. Pinckney, who was again his 
noble rival' for victory. But it settled forever, his claims 
to very high distinction in the profession. In the exor- 
dium of his speech, he took occasion to mention the em- 
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barrasfiment of hia own situfttion, the novelty of the forum, 
and the public expectations which accompanied the cause* 
He spoke with generous praise of his <q>ponent, whom 
&me and fortune had followed both in Europe and 
America. And then, in the most delicate and affecting 
mannei;^ he alluded to the events of his own life, in which 
misfortune and sorrow Jiad left many doep traces of their 
ravages. *My ambition^' said he, *was extinguished in 
my youth; and I am admonished by the premature ad- 
vances of age, not now to attempt the dai^erous paths of 
fame.' At the moment when he spoke, the recollections of 
his sufferings melted the hearts of the audience, and many 
of them were dissolved in tears. From that period I was 
accustomed to hear Mr. Emmet at the bair of the Supreme 
Court in almost every variety of causes ; and my respect 
for his talents constantly increased until the dose of his 
life. I take pleasure in adding that his affability, his 
modest and unassuming manner, his warm feelings and his 
private virtues, gave a charm to his character which made 
it at on'ce my study and delight. . - 

''That he had great qtiaUties as an orator can not be 
doubted by any one who has heard hiTn>^ His mind 
possessed a good d&Sl of the fervor which characterizes his 

* This impreBBion of greatness he produced on all who approached him. 
Says Mr. I)uer, ** Thomali Addis Emmet, in head and in heart, ^d in no' 
vulgar sense of the' term, was a great man, and as -an orator, -with the single 
exception of Biirke, mteurpassed by any that his country has produced.^ It 
was this union of head^ and heart which made him great liAer all, the. 
truest greatness is of the soul — ^the divine beauty of virtue — ^the love of 
truth and justice. A strong intellect and noble passions must combine in. 
every greM humaa chaneter. 
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countrymen. It was quick, yigorous, searching and buoy- 
ant He kindled as he spoke. There was a spontaneooa 
combustion, as it were, not sparkling, but dear and glow- 
ing. His rhetoric was never florid; and his diction, 
though select and pure, seemed the conunon dreas of his 
thoughts as they arose, rather thaiv any studied effi>rt at 
ornament. Without being deficient in imagination, he 
seldom drew upon it for resources to aid the effect of his 
arguments, or to illustrate his thoughta His object seemed 
to be, not to excite wonder or surprise, to captivate by 
bright pictores and varied images, and graceM gronps 
and startling apparitions; but by earnest and close rea- 
soning to convince the judgment, or to overwhelm the 
heart by awakening its most profound emotions. His own 
feelings were warm and easily touched His sensibility 
was keen, and refined itself almost into a melting tender- 
ness. His knowledge of the human heart was various and 
exact He was easily captivated by the belief that his 
own cause was just Hence his eloquence was most strik- 
ing for its persuasiveness. He said what he felt, and he felt 
what he said His conmiand over the piesioixs of others 
was instantaneous and sympathetic. The tones of his 
voice, when he touched on topics callings for deep feelings, 
were themselves instinct with meaning. They were utter- 
ances of the soul as well as of the lips." 

* 

Thus constantly engaged in the highest court of the 
nation, the fame of Emmet extended to all parts of tl(e 
country. An eminent lawyer, writing firom the west, sj^id, 
" Thomas Addis Emmet is the great luminary whose light 
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even crosses the western mountains. His name rmgs down 
the valley of the Mississippi, and we hail his efforts with a 
kind of local pride." It was happj for his fame that the 
last half of his life was given to the new worid. He has 
thus confiected his name with both hemispheres. 

In private life Emmet was the most simple of mto. He 
was modest and unassuming, a trait particularly beautiful 
in One of his eminent talents. Plain in his dress and in 
his style of, living, h^ was a model of republican simplicity. 
He was strictly temperate in his. habits,. l)y which he pre- 
served iminterrupted health, notwithstanding the severe 
^d constant application which his profession required. 
In his dealings he was scrupulously honest and upright, 
while to his :^ends he was generous and obliging. The 
kindness of his heart was particukorly manifest in his treat- 
jnent of the younger members of the bar. He encouraged 
their efforts, and pointed out their &ults, with the Mndhess 
of a fether, sometimes adding playfully, " Let me see you 
do that again." - 

In ordinary conversation he was not particulariy bril» 
liant. His mind- seemed then to be in repose. Though he 
had by nature tlie cheerful spirit of his countrymen, he 
was rarely' gay. The^ sad events of his early life had given 
to his countenance, when not animated, an expression of 
thoughtful mejancboly. 

Exile did not wean his attachment fropa his native land. 
He continued to watch its fortunes with interest. . Yet he 
had no wish td revisit Ireland. There were too m^y sad 
memcxries connected with that soiL In a letter to a friend 
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in Dublin, lie said, "I am too proud, when vanquished, to 
assist by my presence in gracing the triumph of the victor, 
and with what feelings should I tread on Irish ground? as 
if I were walking over graves, and those the graves of my 
nearest relations and dearest fiiends. . There is not now in 
Ireland an individual that bears the name of Emmet" 

He went little into sodety. His happiness was at home. 
His wife was the worthy partner of such a man. She had 
shared his imprisonments. And she had his devoted at- 
tachment in his prosperous days. He was fond of his 
children and of reading. In the midst of his &mily and 
of Ids books he had all which life could afford to make 
him happy. He lived to see his sons attain to manhood, 
and occupying high positions in society. 

Emmet died in 1827. He had been engaged in an im- 
portant cause for the Sailor's Snug Harbor. He was em- 
ployed to defend a humane bequesst: to superannuated 
seamen. It seemed beaud&dly suited to the whole tenor 
of his life that, as his first effort at the American bar was 
in defense of a slave, his last was in behalf of .w' charitable 
institution. He began his career in the service 'of liberty, 
and ended it in the service of charity. Hp WBS trying this 
cause in the United States Circuit Court when he was 
struck with death. The pen with which he was writing 
dropped from his hand. He feU back in an apoplectic 
fit. Instantly the court rose. The bar gathered round to 
raise up the great advocate, fidlen on the field of his &me. 
The judges came down, from the bendi, watching with 
painful interest the signs of deisi,th stealing over^'fliat 
noble countenance. The audience stood in anzious sua- 
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pense, with their eyes riveted on the form of , the djring 
orator. He was carried to his home, and expired that 
night. , 

The news of his death fell upon the city as a public 
calamity. When he was borne to his grave, thenyiyor 
andcoujicU of the city, th,e judges of all thie coujrts, the 
members of the b^, and an immense Qoncourse of citi- 
zens, in m.urnM prol^ession, followed the. fc - 

A marble obelisk was erected to^his memory by public ^ 
subscription, bearing inscriptions in-^ three laaiguagee, one 

' ^ 

in English by Gulian C. Verplanck, Esq., one in Latin by 
Mr. John Duer, and a third in Irish by Bishop England of^ ' 
Charleston, South- Carolina. It stands in the cemetery of 
St. Paul's Church, fronting Broadway, a fitting monument 
to the ever, passing i^rowd of the virtues bfUboma^iAddif 
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Dats. — ^Death of Sampsoe and McNeven. — Thet are bcried SEDE'ET 

McNeven followed Ennnet to America in 1805. He 
landed in New York on the 4tli of July. He often spoke 
of his feelings, as he stejpped on the Battery, and found 
himself in the midst of a crowd of military and citizens, 
celebrating their deUverance from that' power which stiU 
oppressed his own land. ^* His heart warmed to his new 
brethren," but he knew no one, and as he walked up 
Broadway to the City Hotel, he felt that he was a stranger 
in a strange land. By a singular coincidence Sampson 
landed in New York the same day of the following year. 

Neither McNeven nor Sampson had reason long to feel 
that they were strangers. McNeven resumed the practice 
of medicine in which he soon became honoratly distin- 
guished, and was appointed to a professorship in the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons. 

' In America he foimd ia home and a wife.. In 1810 he 
married a lady of one of the oldest femilies of New Tork, 
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He had now every thing to make him feel that he was an 
American citizen. He accordingly entered. with interest 
into the political questions of the day, and took pride in 
the prosperity and power of bis adopted country. 

Still he never losthig affection for Ireland. He followed 
with interest its political agitations, atid sympathized 
warmly in the. exertions of O'OonneU. He lived' to see 
Catholic Emancipation, which had been the great measure 
of his early Ufe, triumph. -gloriously after a struggle of 
forty years. - - 

McNeven took much to- heart the unfriended condition 
or Irish emigrants, arriying in great numberg in America 
without friends and without ^, guide. In 1816 he opened 
a free office for procuring them employment, and afterward 
a free r^iry office for servants. 

Sampson resijimed the profession of law, and rapidly 
rose to eminence. He was the legal adviser of Joseph 
Bonaparte and of th^ most distinguished French refugee^ 
who came to America on the fall of Napoleon. Some of 
these had befriended him. when in exile, and it was now 
his power and Jiis happiness to aid and cheer them in their 
banishment. 

He had come' to America alone, but in 1810 he was 
joined by his wife and family, from whom he was never 
ffcgain separated. The stormy scenes through which he 
had passed in his own country, set in brighter relief the 
repose which he found in ours. He was peculiarly fitted 
for domestic pleasures. He had that union of gentleness 
^th intr^dity which marks the heroic .chtoacter. .Hia 
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-nraim Irish heart, his placid temper, and cheerful spirits^ 
enliyened eveij circle into which he entered. In the soci- 
ety of New York he frequently met Englishmen, who were 
perplexed to find that the alTOcioos rebek of whom they 
had heard, were humane and. kind-hearted men, and of the 
most gentle and courteous manners. 

The Irish exUea among themselves always maintained 
intimate and affectionate relations. Their &milies were 
afterward connected by marriage. Among the Frendi 
emigrants who were befriended by Sampson, was the only 
son of Wolfe Tone. He had thrown up his commission iu 
the French army on the &11 of Napoleony $md now sought 
a home in America. Mr. Sampson receiyed hirp into his 
office as a student of law. -After a few years, when he had 
entered on his profession, he was married to the only 
daughter of Sampson. The eldest son of Emmet had al- 
ready been married to the step-daughter of McNeven. 

In Madden's Lives of the United Irishmen there is a 
sketch of McNeven by his daughter, which contains a 
pleasing reference to the intimacy which existed between 
the Irish families then settled in New York :— 

" At the period of Mr. Emmet's death I was too young 
to have many personal recollections of him ; but of Mr. 
Sampson I have the most vivid and affectionate remem- 
brance. His family and ours have eve? been united in the 
warmest friendship, and when I look back, the ple^santest 
of our past recollections are connected with him. He 
possessed, more than any. one I ever knew, the powqr of 
creati^g enjoyment; it was impossible that any company 
could be dull of which he.was a part His brilliant wit 
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and pleasant &.ncj enlivened and adorned the conyeraa* 
tion, whether grave or gay. I wish it were in niy power to 
describe, as I remember rt, the delightM.sociial intercourse 
between our families. ■ /= ^ . 

" My grandfiather, Mr. Biker, a descendant of the early 
Dutch settlers, resided on his ferm, on the shore of a beau- 
tiful bay about eight miles from the city. He had served 
his country^ through her revolutionary struggle, and afijsr- 
ward ad ^ representative in Cicmgress ;. and had k rn\r\i\ and 
heart to appreciate and understand men like my fiither and 
Mr. Sampson, whose society he greatly enjoyed. Mr. 
Saiftpson, to the great qualities of his mind, added a refine- 
ment, I may say a poetry of feeling, which enabled him to 
relish keenly the beauties of nature, and to tinge even the 
conunonplace realities of life with a bright and pleaaing 
coloring. He had always great, delight in boating, and 
during his years of health and vigor, was never without a 
boat large enough to hold himself, his friends,- and their 
families, and it was one of his greatest pleasures to collect 
them together, and make excursions up lihe river, to Visit 
the Eikers, his friends at Bowery Bay. The sail from 
New York up the East River is one of much variety and 
beauty, with just sufficient peril in passing through the 
narrow passage called Hellgate, to give it a romantic in- 
terest ; but Mt. Sampson was a master of boat-craft, and 
used safely to conduct his littie Vessel through all dwigera, 
untU it entered thfe smooth waters of the bay, when he 
would give notice of his approach, by playing an air on fais 
flute, always his companion, and he was greeted by a 
Ixearty welcome befi>re'his boat could reach fhe Aare. 




Sometimes the soaad of hia flate might be heard u tba 
qoiet farm-hcnise, of a moonlight night, as late aa eleven 
or twelve o'clock. The doore were immediately throwa 
open to receive the party, and after paaeing an hour or two 
in cheerful conversation, he and hia friends woiild take the 
torn of the tide and sail gayly back to the city. I havs 
often, in thinking of these scenes, contrasted the peacefbl 
serenity and pure pleasures of the exiled lives of my father 
and his Mends, with the stormy and painful ordeal tbey 
had encountered in their native land." 

In 1829, Sampson writing to his old fiiend Hamilton 
Bowan, says, " It is so long since I have encountered any 
hostility or ill oflBce, or envious or angry words from any 
man, that I may tnUy say, I live in charily with all Ktan- 
kind, in which blessed spirit, as they say at the end oi all 
sermons, may we all live." 

Thus happy in the boacmi of hia femUy and respected 
by all who knew him, he lived here in peace and honor 
thirty years. 

But the longest and brightest day must come to a dose. 
In 1820 Sampson had received a severe shock in the death 
of bis only son, who bore the name of Cuiran, and had 
been educated for the bar. He had studied at the law 
school in Litchfield, and in 1818 entered upon practice in 
New Orleans. Here he had great advantage from speaking 
the French language with the same facility as the English. 
His Irish warmth of manner, and his Uberal political 
opinions, made him a iavorite with the French population. 
This, united with fine talents and a thorough education, 
.gave promise of high success. He had already entered on 
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a brilliant career, when 'he was struck down by the yellow 
fever in August, 1820, about the same time with another 
young man of great promise in a different profession, the 
lamented Lamed. 

. Sampson died in 1836, afb^ a lingering illness, which 
he bore with the serenity and'fortitude which had marked 
his whole life. His widow still lives in New York in a 
beautiful old age. She is thef- last of the exiles. 

Mr. Wilson, who married the widow of Tone, and 
settled in Washington, lived but a few years. Mrs-. Tone 
Wilson (as she was always called) died at her residence iu 
Georgetown, March, 1849. Her s6n, who settled in ^New 
York,, and married the only daughter of Sampson, hin 
fiitiier's firiend, died in 1828, leaving a widow and daugh- 
ter, who are all that now bear the name of Tone. Mrs, 
Sampson and Mrs. To»e reside together, watching over the 
only des(^endant of two &milies distinguished in t|he history 
of their country. - . 

In 1841 McNeven was borne to his grave. He died as 
he lived, in the communion of the Epman Catholic church. 
His funeral took place from St Patrick's Cathedral, where 
his countiyman. Bishop Hughes, read the solemn service 
for the dead, and as the heavy tones of the organ rolled 
uthrough the aisles^ solemn and plaintive voices chanted a 
requiem for the departed soul. 

- A few miles from New York, in a small grave-yard, 
overlooking the waters of the Sound, rest Sampson and 
McNeven, two as bra,ve hearts as c^ver lived or died for any 
country. The Protestant and the Catholic sleep side by side, 
'^ if to. carry out even in the ^rave the «piinoJpIe8 of 
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tiie United Iiidbmen. ^^ They were lovely and pleasant in 
Aeir lives, and in death they .were not divided." A roae- 
bush, planted on this spoty has grown tiU it now covers it 
with beauty and firagrance. Not many months ago an 
Ijish heart, led by sympathy to the spot^ discovered that 
a little bird had bmlt its nest over llie graves. Was ^us 
the q)irit of some Lish exile, which had come to pour its 
lament over the dust of the.bene£EU3tors of his country ? 

We might lament the hard fette of these men, were we 
not consoled by the reflection that no great example is ever 
lost to the world. It is not in vain that we contemplate 
the sad and beautiful lesson of virtue in adversity, a sight 
worthy of. the gods. Ko men ever had a better cause, or 
fought for it with more steadiness, or suffered for it wiih 
more constancy. They awaked their country &om the 
sleep of ages. They strove to raise up a crushed people 
from the most abject bondage. They sought to extinguii^ 
the religious feuds which had descended £com generation to 
generation. They drove away the foul fiend, bigotry, ixom 
the island. Thqy set an example of union. - They taught 
their countrymen that they were brothers, and Ihat, if 
united, they might be free. 

For a tinie they met only obloquy and persecution. 
Their names were cast out as eviL The storm of power 
burst upon theur heads. They were scorned and outlawed, 
imprisoned and finally .^ banished forever from their 
country, ' 

But the seed which they had planted in i|:i6' Irish aoil 
Still remained and grew. Erom th^ home on the other 
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«ide of tke Atlantic, the^ iratohed l^is- pTC^^ss of thek 
principles. They lived to' see theiQ' triumphant,/iiot only 
in Ireland, but in EngUndi Tita6 rindicated tbe wi«dom^ 
of their pdicy. A gt^t-^fiiisi^ halt ta&elr plaoA since 
1798. Fifty years, if tfaey have not^ ooxnpleited the libera^ 
tion of Ireknd, haye a(^mplishedih^ olijecta $i» WMoh the - 
United Lishmen originally aimed. 

> The very govesnmeM which drove them into exile or 
into the grave, has paid the highest tribute to their memory ' 
in the adoption of their measures. Those military atroci- 
ties which goaded a brave people into rebellion, have long 
since ceased. Catholic Emancipation, which was. derided 
as an impossible reform, is now an accomplished &ct. And 
the English Parliament has had to carry out in its own 
body, that more just representation which was vainly de- 
manded in Ireland. In this great victory of justice over 
injustice the exiles had a part. 

The voice of the exile from a foreign shore, is often 
more powerful with his coimtrymen than if he still lived 
among them. It derives pathos and pow^r from distance. 
It sounds afar bflf, sad, yet mighty, as the ocean. It be- 
comes prophetic. It Is like the voice of a -remote time. It 
anticipates the sentence of Hstory. 

How strange are the revolutions of opinion I Fifty 
years ago these men were banished as traitors. But 

^ lime ie the restorer of the justy 
The li>eaut^er of the dead.** 

Now their names have entered into history. Even the 
sternest judge can pronounce no severer condemnation 
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than that they loved their oonntiT, ^* not wisely bn i&oo 
welL^ 

The exiles sleep on a foreign shore, bm thej are not 
fofrgotten in the land of their birth. They shared her 
unhappy fbrtnnes. It is their reward to have left a name 
which shall be fbrerer green as their native island. 
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. Standin*g thus by the graves of the exiles, we turn to 
take a last look at the land they left beyond the sea. 
How fares she now ? ^ . 

We take leave of Ireland with a feeling of sadness. 
She is still unhappy. The harp of Erin, that hangs sus- 
pended in the night wind, gives forth a melancholy strain. 
For s^ veral . years past that country has presented the 
saddest spectacle under heaven. Famine and pe^ilence 
stalk through pale and stricken millions. In those who 
have strength left to go, is begun a wholesale system of 
expatriation. The 'sands of every beach echo the tread of 
their departing feet. Ship after ship bears them away 
across the rolling J)lI1ow, to Australia or to America, yet 
never to. forget 

**l!!beir own loyed island of sonofr.* ^ 
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Y*^ ^Tf*^^ hi tLk 4ari vrr^s^xi \tept are B3=e b 

•ryau Th/f; y?//Ti£ij Xcfftbem Oseaa Las r>IL©i is ^tr^zi^zr 

(iikiitJ^ Cwttewsky. Aijd stCl it daihcs its ^^mr &i^ in 
fiff btit th<i:; jiugfatj ^^Hb ntaaisL 

fio ilif:^ r^^>urces of Ireland are lUK all gooeL Ii is 
«of)oiuofi lo think that a conntij so old, and that has seen 
IK; mwih mffmuftf mnst have exhausted i£s life. But in 
nature tb^jrre if eternal joatfa* Ireland IJooms to-daj as 
fr#^h and fair aa ever. The com on her hills is springing 
fr^^iih and green. Her rivers still ran swift and sparkling 
to tlie sea. 

Trj'Wl man has bat began to appreciate the wealth of 
thai Ix^aniifal island The capital of London is beginning 
to jxmr into it English travel turns from the highlandB 
of SorAland to the beauties of the sister island A railway 
conveys the tourist from Dublin to the lajsjds of KiUamey. 

TIio mind of the nation too is awaking. In 1797 
rattan said, '^The progress of the human mind in the 
courm5 of the last twenty-five years has been prodigious in 
Ireland/' The struggle for independence gave a qpring to 
tlie life of the people. Even the political agitations sinc^ 
have been a sign of hope, returning into the breasts of a 
crushed and abject people. 
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The Irish are also slowly experiencing politicgl justice. 
"We believe the people oif England are now disposed to do 
justice to Ireland. The emancipation of the Catholics waa 
finally carried in 1829, thirty years after it had been prom- 
ised as the price of union. The exertions of Sidney Smith 
and Brougham, and of so many of the noble spirits of 
England, obtained this great act of national justice, and 
the first Catholic who entered the British House .of Com- 
mons was Daniel O'Connell. 

Since that day Ireland has never wanted an advocate on 
that floor. . The eloqtience of Shiel, the companion of 
O'Connell in*, the struggle for Catholic emancipation, and 
now the strong voices of Cobden and Bright, j)lead for 
justice to Ireland^ and do iiot plead in vain. 

. To render complete justice to both Catholics and Dis- 
senters, the present Established Church of Ireland should 
be abolished. It is an abuse which ought not to stand. 
It is not the Church of the people. It is forced upon them 
against their wUl. . It accomplishes little for their moral 
improvement, while it is a heavy, burden to the State. It 
is little changed since the time of Jam^ II., >hen it is cha- 
racterized by Macaulay as the "most absurd ecclesiastical 
establishment .the world has ever seen. — ^Four archbishops 
and eighteen bishops, were employed in looking after about 
a fifth part of the number of churchmen who inhabited 
the single dio<?ese.of London." We have heard of "a 
church without a bishop," but never imtil we raited Ire* 
land, did we understand how a church could subsist "with- 
out a (k)ngregation." 

• To some, it.toay appear a laudable religious zeal to 
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mftiTitftin expensiye chuiches^ which are tinvisited except 
bj the rector, the clerk, aud the beadle. But to Ameri- 
cans, who abjure all establishments, it appears downright 
stupidity, and a waste of wealth which might be applied to 
better use. 

We cherish no Puritan hatred to the Church of Eng- 
land. All honor to that great Communion which has 
farnkhed a refuge to so many distracted nuBds and weary 
hearts, and given them the imspeakable blessing of a 
Christian &ith and hope. We would not displace a single 
arch or column from her temples, nor pluck rudely 
the moss from a single gray walL Burke has uttered the 
true sentiment in his noble language : — "I wish to see the 
Established Church of England great and powerful I 
wish to see her foundations, laid low and deep, that she may 
crush the giant powers of rebellious darkness. I would 
have her head raised up to that heaven to which she con- 
ducts us. But Episcopacy may fail and Eeligion exist. 
The most horrid and cruel blow that can be offered- to civil 
society is through Atheism. — ^Do not promote diversity. 
Where you have it bear it. Let it be but a serious re- 
ligion. Take what you can get; cherish, blow lip the 
lightest spark." 

It is by general tolerance and encouragement of all 
forms of Christianity, that a principle of reverence and of 
religion is to be planted in the hearts of the nation, rather 
than by forcing one Church on a reluctant people. 

The Act of Parliament, granting £27,000 a year to 
Maynooth College, though many of the Protestants made 
an outcry about it, was but an act of justice to the Catho- 
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lies of Lielanct-riioiie the less so because so long delayed. 
The Protestants have seized the old cathedrals, the yast re- 
ligions foundations, the Chnrch lands, and it is but right 
that they shonld make a slight restitution, even at thia 
late day. As a matter of policy also, to tranquilize Ire- 
land, a first point must be to gain the priests. And they 
axe much more likely to be loyal subjects, educated at 
home,^ Ihan if driven abroad by opj^ressiye law% to the 
Universities of France and Spain. It is better that they 
ihould go to Maynooth than to St Omer's or Seville. 

It is the true interest of England to educate all her 
Irish subjects. Catholic and Protestant. This noble object 
is sought in the establishment of the Queen's Colleges, 
Three are already in operation — ^at Belfest, Cork, and Qtd- 
way. They are richly endowed, and are open equally to 
Catholics and Protestants. 

It is a hopeful sign for Ireland that old parties are be* 
ing broken up. The Orange association, after having 
caiised discord and misery enough, is dead. 

This body, which takes its name from William, Prince 
of Orange-, banded together — so say its members — ^to ^up- 
port " Protestant ascendency" in the island. The Catho- 
lics affirm with more reason, that its object is to persecute 
them. A body organized for a political purpose, yet tak- 
ing the pretense and the sanction of religion, must always 
become an abuse. The professed zeaj for Protestantism 
which has animated the Orange party, has been, well de- 
scribed as "hatred of popery, ignorance of Christianity, and 
a total absencfe of moral principle." 
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But this organization, tliat lias perpetuated religious 
hatreds so long, has bad its day. < The late dismissal of 
their chief, Lord Boden, firom the magistracy, is ^ sign ihsfi 
government is disposed to break with this -faction that has 
ruled and ruined Ireland, Severe aqts of Parliament 
against their processions have completed tbeip humiliatkiB, 
The last tidings were that the Orange lodges were tearing 
up their flags and smashing their drums, signs of entirely 
disbanding. It is the best thing they iiave done since they 
had an existence. ^^ Nothing in life becomes theilir likd 
leaving it^' '. 

On the other hand, little is to be expected for the per- 
manent good of Ireland from violent agitation for Bepeal. 
The day for this too has gone by. Guilty as the Um(m 
wa3 at first, it does not follow that its repeal is to be 
thought of as a remedy for the present distresses of the 
country. The Union was consummated by bribing a legis- 
ture, but the parties are now married to each other for 
better, for worse, and they must make the best bf it. 
The evils of Ireland will be mitigated much more by 
drawing still closer the bonds of union, than by perpetually 
suing for a divorce. In the late famine England made the 
most noble exertions for her relief, and it is time to 
forget old causes of bitterness and to live in harmony. 
Lord John Eussell proposes to abolish the vice-regal court. 
This will draw closer the bonds of union. Why should 
Ireland be regarded as a separate kingdom any more than 
Scotland? Besides, the Lord Lieutenant has generally 
fallen into the hands of the Orange faction, and helped to 
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niamtain an odioufl party aaoendency, ^hich must always 
irritate the feelings- of the native Irish. 

' : 'Syyyr that railroads traverse every part of the United 
Ki3E%dom, and that steaiiiboats cross the channel in three 
hoois, Ireland is not so far off as Wales was a century ago. 
Xkiblin is' as near to London as Edinbnrgh.' 

' It is time tl»n to give up useless agitalion, and to turn 
the people.to practicable reforms. No mow motister meet- 
ings ! Ifct the strong arms of the peasiantry cijiltivatff the 
land. ''^The bill for the relief of encumbered ^stated was a 
grpat step in the right directioft. There is land enough in 
Ireland to support her whol^^ population, odiald it be in the 
hands of persons living on it, and be properly cultivated. 
But it has been divided into immense tracts, owned gen- 
erally by noblemen residing out of the country, who have 
drained off the whole income to i)e spent in London. ' Of 
course they have depreciated in value, and been encum- 
bered with heavy mortgages. But by the law of entail 
they could not- be sold. The proprietor who seldom visit- 
ed his estate had little inducement to make improvements. 
His pbKoy has been to get the fall income from his land, 
and to expend nothing upon it. Thus Ireland has 'been 
reduced to the lowest point of poverty. Her people have 
been starving while whole districts lay waste. 

The effect of this biU is to break up this old feudalism, 
to swefep away those vast properties which have been an 
incubus upon the prosperity" of Ireland. Great eiStates are 
brought into market. They are divided iuto small farms, 
and sold, — generally to the cultivators of the soil. These 
are men who live on the land, and who will pour back 
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into the bosom of th^ country the wealth which they 
draw from it 

One thing more is wanting, to encourage the laborer 
in hist toil — a just Landlord and Tenant law. The bane 
of Ireland is an abominable system of land-letting. Every 
proprietor wishes to get the utmost from his estate; he 
employs an agent to grind the feces of the poor-r-a char- 
acter proverbially as harsh and exacting as the overseer 
on a slave plantation. This petty tyrant does not scruple 
to extort from the miserable peasant the highest rent, and at 
the same time to refuse him any allowance for his improve- 
ments, foriihe better cultivation of the land, or the build- 
ings he may put upon it. Of course he has no motive to 
labor for any thing beyond his bread, K he tills the soil 
so well as to get a large crop, and raises the value of the 
land, the landlord will raise his rent. If he build .a 
good house for his ^mUy, he may be turned out of it 
at the end of .the year without a penny for his trouble. 
Thus the Irish proprietor is a slaveholder. " Th^ peasants 
are his slaves. They hold life but at his pleasure^ They are 
indeed fer more miserable than the slaves on our Southern 
plantations, for whUe they are equally dependent, . they 
have not the claim on their master of bein:g his property. 
K the landlord owned his serfe, he would take care of them 
for the same reason that he keeps his horses in good, con- 
dition.. But now he works th^m'like slaves so long as it 
is for his interest, and then turns them out by the roadside 
to starve. 

These fexjts should be remembered by those who charge 
the Irish with being an idle and shiftless people. They 
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liave no motive to work. The Irish laborer has not had a 
*Mr chance. Give him his rights, and then see if his arm 
is not as strong, and his will as hearty, as that of the £ree 
and independent laborer of our own country. 

At length this has become the absorbing question in 
Lreland. . Other excitements have subsided. Emancipa- 
tion ia carried, and Eepeal is dead. Now for Tenant Eight 
— rthe right of the honest laborer to the work of his hands, 
to the bread which he earns with the sweat of his brow. 

Eecently a large convention assembled in Dublin and 
organized a Tenant Eight League, which promises to prove 
as powerftd as the Corn Law League in England. All 
. sects and ranks join in the movement. In the Convention 
ftesbyterian ministers and Catholic priests sat side by side. 
We iuiticipate more from this measure than from any other 
which <;ould be passed. Hitherto the effort to extinguish 
pauperism has been by means of poor-houses and poor- 
rates. A more effectual method now presents itself, by re- 
moving the causes which have Teduced a nation to beg- 
gary. This is the true organization of labor — -to give to 
every man the fruit of his toil. 

Yet our chief hope for Ireland is in the unconquerable 
spirit of her people. Centuries of oppression have not 
broken it. There is an elasticity in the national character, 
a. never exhaiisted freshness, like the perpetual green of 
their island. The carol of the lark is not more light and 
joyous, than is the Irish heart when the burden of oppres- 
fflon or sorrow is taken off. 

No country has been more prodigal of genius than 
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Ireland But other nations haye reaped the glory. For 
Bix hundred years Ireland has had no distinct history. 
Her orators, her poets, her warriors, haye swelled the &me 
of many lands. Her Burkes and Goldsmiths haye spoken 
and written the English language, and haye gone to swell 
the glory of English literature. To an Irishman we owe 
the Vicar ofWakefield, and many of the mo^t charming 
writings in our language. The melodies of an Irish poet 
arc sung on land and sea, £ar as English yoices make 
music in their natiye tongue. An Irishman — Burke — ^was 
long the great luminary of England, the statesman and 
philosopher from whom senates learned wisdom. An Irish- 
man — Sheridan — ^made that speech on the charge against 
Warren Hastings, of which " the wondrous three," Burke, 
Fox and Pitt, united to declare their adnairation ; — ^which 
Burke pronounced "the most astonishing eflfort of elo- 
quence, argument and wit united, of which there was any 
record or tradition ;" — of which Fox said — "All that he had 
ever heard, all that he had eyer read, when compared with 
it, dwindled into nothing, and yanished like yapor before 
the sun ;" — of which Pitt declared, "that it surpassed all the 
elocjiicnco of ancient and modern times, and possessed 
every thing that genius or art could furnish to agitate and 
control the human mind." 

An Irishman commanded the English army at Water- . 
loo. Irish soldiers haye fought the battles. of England in 
Spain and India. What mighty public monuments might 
haye been reared upon this island is unknown, for her 
temples and her pyramids are planted on English soil. 
Many a palace of the west end of London has been built 
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inth wealth drained £rom her fields and from her famish- 
ing peasantry.. Thus for England has she poured out her 
treasure and her blood. For this unreserved sacrifice of 
iicrsel^ "as poor, and yet making many rich," she de- 
serves at least the gratitude of mankind, and sympathy in 
her misfortunes. 

The feults of the Irish are often a subject of remark. 
It is well tiiat their good qualities be not forgotten. Who- 
ever has observed closely the traits of that extraordinary 
people, will recognize a noble nature, quick to form fiiend- 
fHoLips, and full of liberal impulses. Their faults are 
those incident to a generous character — or induced by the 
miseries of their situation. " I love the Irish," said Charles 
Fox, " what they have of good is of themselves, what they 
have of bad is from you." 

They are said to be improvident This is partly the 
effect of those cruel laws which destroyed in the peasant 
all hope of accumulation, or of bettering his circumstances. 
He had' no home, no plot of ground which was his own, no 
cottage which was his castle. He lived as he could from day 
to-day. Such people are always improvident. Insecurity 
of life or property begets reckless habits. He who is liable 
to be robbed of all he has, will hasten to spend it before 
the spoiler comes. He will waste in extravagance to-day, 
though he knows not where he is to get bread for to- 
morrow. But improvidence is partly the error of a too 
free and generous nature. Though poor himself the Irish 
peasant is as hospitable as an Arab chief The cabin door 
18 ever open. Helias little to offer, bqt what he has is af 




the service of the stranger. In this respect GoldsmiHi, 
poor, but aharing his last farthing with a Mend, is a. type 

of the whole Irish nation. 

The Irish are aecosed of deceitfulnesa. Bat this is the 
■vice of servitude, "Oppression," says an old writer, "did 
of necessitie make the Irish a crafty people ; for such as 
are oppressed and live in slavery are ever put to their 
shifts. " Is it sorprising that a people who have been 
treated as slaves for six hundred years, diould have some 
of the vic«3 of slaves ? 

They are said to be turbulent and ceaentfal. But it is 
their tyrants who have made them so. They have been. 
so long accustomed to oppression, that a sense of injury 
and wrong has been ground into their nature. They hare 
come to regard resistance to authority, as almost of course 
resistance to injustice. But says Sir John Davies, " There 
is no nation under the sun that love equal and indifferent 
justice better than the Irish, or will rest better satisfied 
with the execution thereof, although it be against them- 
selves, so as they may have the benefit and protection of 
the law when upon just cause they do desire it," Sir 
Edward Coke says, "I have been informed by many of 
them that have had judicial places there, and partly of 
mine own knowledge, that there is no nation of the Chris- 
tian world that are greater lovers of justice, than they are, 
which virtue must of necessity be accompanied with many 
others." 

Against these feults we may set up many of the no- 
blest qualities of the human heart. If they are quick to 
resent an injury, no people in the world are more easily 
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touched by kindness. None are more susceptible to 
friendship, or show greater fidelity. Indeed their whole 
character is one of simple-hearted affection, so that they 
have been called truly the Children of the Nations. 

Perhaps the most remarkable trait in the character g£ 
the Irish is their affection for each other. In any part of 
the world they recognize their coimtrymen as brothers. 
The ocean rolling between them and their fathers and 
mothers, does not make them forget the kindred they have 
left. Of this wannth of the Irish heart we have a striking 
proof in the thousand remittances which go back monthly 
Ln poor laboring men and servant girls in this country, 
to' help their brothers and sisters to emigrate. In tiie year 
1849, nearly two millions of dollars passed through liver- 
P90I and New York hoTises, from emigl^ants to their fnends 
in Ireland. 

A recent article in Frazer's Magazine on the British 
Post Of&ce, speaking of the dead letters, says, "In looking 
over the list of articles remaining in these two offices, [the 
Scotch and the Irish] one can not help being struck with 
the manner in which they illustrate the feelings and habits 
of the two peoples. The Scotch dead letters rarely con- 
tain coin, and of articles of jewelry, such as form presents, 
sent as tokens of affection, there is a lamentable deficiency; 
while the Irish ones are ftdl of little cadeaux, and small 
sums of money, illustrating at once' the careless yet af- 
fectionate nature of the people. One item constantly meets 
the eye ia Irish dead letters — "A free passage to New 
York." Eelations, who have gone to America, and done 
weU, purchase an emigration ticket, and forward it to some 
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relative in 'the oold country,' whom they wish to oome 
over to join, them in their prosperity. Badly written and 
worse spelt, many of them have little chance of ever 
reaching their destination, and aa little of being returned 
to those who sent them. They Ue silent in the office for a 
time, and are then destroyed, while hearts endeared to 
each other by absence, enforced by the smidering ocean, 
mourn in sorrow an imaginary neglect," 

It must be matter of gratification to every heart that 
can feel for others' woe, that the relations are so intimate 
between Ireland and this country, and that we can ftimiah 
a home for her famishing children. America has already 
shown her sympathy for Ireland by sending ships laden 
with com, to furnish food to her people when stricken by 
famine — an act of kindness which sunk deep into their 
hearts, and which they will never forget. America in re- 
turn is looked to with affection by all the poorer Irish, as 
the land where their brothers and sisters have gone. No 
American traveler can visit Ireland, without being touched 
with the affectionate manner in Tivhich the peasantry speak 
of his country. "0 never," says Phillips, "can Ireland 
forget the home of her emigrant, aad the asylum of her 
exile." 

We too, on.ourpart, owe much to the Irish race. The 
very land we occupy, the freedom which we boast, have 
been purchased in part by Irish blood. Irish soldiers have 
fought in all our wars. The gallant Montgomery falling 
on the heights of Quebec, with the snow drifting around 
him for a winding-sheet, showed the chivalrous ardor with 
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ifhicli'the sons of Ireland rusbed to the battle for freedom. 
In tbat long and doubtful struggle for independence, colo- 
nists from the north of Ireland, who had emigrated but a 
few years before, were found in the ranks with our fathers. 
Their bodies were stretched on many a bloody plain. An 
Irish emigrant's boy, who was struck for refusing to black 
an English ofBioer's boots, liyed to draw up the riflemen of 
Kentucky in a line which stood like a wall of fire before 
the English columns at New Orleans, and which drove 
them headlong to their ships. In many a strife by land 
and sea Irishmen have stood beside our soldiers and sailors 
on the rampart and on the deck. Irish valor helped to 
plant the stars and stripes on the walls of Mexico. In 
boarding the enemy's ships in the last war with lEngland, 
often the Irish brogue shouted with the men of Marble- 
head. And when we 

<" Think of tiiem that sleep 
Full many a fathom deep" 

beneath our blood-dyed waters, let us not forget the 
strangers whose frames decay beside the bodies of our 
brave American tars. 

But "peace has her victories as well as war." Atid in 
these Ireland has contributed still more to the grandeur of 
our country. We doubt if a railroad lies between Canada 
and the Gulf of Mexico, whose embankments have not 
been piled up by Irish hands. They have built our great 
public works, those monuments of national wealth and 
power, which are more glorious than the pyramids of 
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*rr»'»^ i.'.V/ tl'r^, Af.i*ritiCw aft if ^ Tr-^icoiiLe zLe aiciza vhix^ 
///Tr»e w..i.-f|r from ti* Wart. 

1/ «^, V^>J^ t;»^, o>>ii;jatioTi of miimal faTora. wLioa diair 
n^ f//;<^,ir,^iT, \t'\,7;xA hjwi iipoii lu the niore aacrei claim, 
//f mi^fort.'K,^'.. ff<;r children are atill in want and woe. 
Mkerj ar»H famir*^/ are at their doors. The peasant is 
SiiTv^\ Sfr U\9ivfi hifl f'/fMXiirj^ but he does it with a heavy 
h^urt- W'? /{fin ima^fine no more touching spectacle than 
M»*ift (/f th'T (riah f^r/iigranty abotit to Vjid farewell to hia 
/'VMi ntry, f«ifir»diri^ for th'j lant time on one of her mountains, 
tuUrp^ a l/wt fond lo^^k of hi» native Erin, and turning 
rrpoiirnrnlly Uj tlio noiting Mun that shines down on his 
\uU\vfH liorrio. 15« it our prido to oflTcr hospitality to the 
fliiflnriMK of tlio Old World. It is matter for congratulation 
ibat. wn JiAvo mi ornpiro so rich and vast — ^that in our great 
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Western Vallerire are able to spread a table for the whole 
world, and inTite manldnd to a feast 

We sometimes hear regret expressed at the swarms of 
Irish emigrants which land upon oar shoies. Bat surelj 
those who speak thus have never visited Ireland, and seen 
the miserable condition of her peasantry. If so, ihej 
wonld say, Welcome, one and all ; welcome, in God's name, 
to oar wide and boontifiil land 

To see these peasants in fheir cabins at home, sitting on 
the floor of earth, or with fauces pale and sunken, bending 
over the peat fire boming low, and distributing the last 
quart of potatoes to a group of ragged children--or to see 
the miserable objects, draped in tattefs, that stand by the 
road-side, to b^, — ^these are sights to melt the sternest 
heart 

So it is a sad sight to see the Irish emigrants who land 
npon our wharves, as they first walk through, the streets, 
staring about with a bewildered look, and feeling that they 
are indeed strangers in a strange land 

But it does one good to follow these same peasants, 
whose backs are bent, and whose spirits are almost broken, 
and to see them in a few months rising to the condition of 
independent and happy laborers; to see Ae abject of other 
lands, as soon as they touch Freedom's soil, erect themselves 
to the dignity of men. 

A goodly sight it is to see these sons, of Erin marching 
in the ranks of our soldiers — or to mark their plow- 
shares turning up the rich soil on our Western prairies — 
to see their cabins sprinkled about tiie clearing ; the house- 
wife sitting before the door, plying her needle in the sun, 



the cMldrMi playing on the green sward, and to tear their 
voices bursting with a merry ahont from the doors of onr 
common schools — or to see the parents in their Sunday's 
beet, walking to church, their children trooping by their 
side. 

Welcome then to the braye, warm-hearted peasantry 
of Ireland. In this New World there is room enough for 
all. Welcome to the prairies of the Great Valley — and to 
a thousand towns and villages along our lakes and rivers. 
A mixture of Irish enthusiasm with New England shrewd- 
ness would improve both characters. The fusion of races 
will form a composite national character, superior to that 
of Celt or Saxon alone. 

And let tis hope too that Ireland will not be left to pine 
like a mother bereaved of her children. While thousands 
of her sons find happy homes this aide the ocean, and hero 
help to build up a mighty nation, the green Island itself 
may rise to a new life. 

Poor Ireland I Her history is the saddest in the world. 
But may we not beUeve that her days of suffering are 
nearly ended? Many indeed of her bravest sous are beyond 
the reach of consolation. Their race is run. But they 
sleep sweetly, where every Irishman wishes to take his 
last repose, on the bosom of their mother, as if even in 
death they could not rest in peace except upon her breast. 
Their graves are green, and their memory does not die. 
For the living a better day ia even now at hand. 

The traveler who shall visit Ireland a ^w years hence, 
■win not be made heartrsick by rows of poor-houses which 
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darken the land, and by groups of savage men who look 
out of the grated windows of jails. His eye will be glad- 
dened witk the sight of school-houses which stand under 
the aged oaks ; boys and girls that now loiter along the 
road to beg of travelers, will trip merrily to school, and 
all the glens shall ring with holy bells. The low wail that 
now comes across the deep will cease, and hearts grow 
gay, and glad voices be heard in peasant's cot and lordly 
hall, at wedding and at festival, as in the days of old Erin. 
Then may her children assemble on the ancient lull of 
Tara, to revive the glories of their country, and sing the 
songs of other days. Then it may be seen that long adver- 
sity has made Ireland stronger and purer. These centuries 
of woe may unite the hearts of her people. Misfortune 
softens pride and bitterness. It brings reconciliation. 
Common grief becomes a bond of union and strength. 

The human character is made perfect through sufferings. 
When the flower is crushed, it yields its richest and most 
abundant fragrance. So it is when heart and hope are 
crushed, that the human spirit exhales its finest essence. 
Already have the poverty and oppression of the Irish pro- 
duced a rich harvest of beauteous affections. If these 
trials exalt their virtues, it is not in vain that they have 
suffered. Past sorrow may conduce to a serener fiiture. 
When the storm is spent, there is a fresh life in the 
air, and often the long, dark day is followed by a clear, mild 
evening. 

THE END. 
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